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AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Cumpetitlon No I S3 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office nut later than 
August 10. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that dale, or failing 
thin the must nearly correct - in which ease inspired ' 
guesswork will also be tnken into consideration. 

Etitrics. marked "Author. Author 183" on the 
envelope . should be addressed to the Editor. The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House. St John's 
Lane. London ECIM 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on August 17. 

1 Whales sport in woods, and dolphins in the skies. 

2 It seems as every Ship their Sovereign knows. 
His awful summons they so soon obey; 

So hear the skaly Herd when Proteus blows. 

And so to pasture follow through the Sen. 

3 South all the humane porpoises dance forth, 
sea nymphs and mermaidens with every scale 
jewelled from the depth, lend on the ponderous 

whale 

with musrcul and watery mirth. 

Competition No 179 
Winner: Petrn Simon 
Answers: 

1 With me. travelling is frankly a vice. The tempta- 
tion to indulge in it is one which f find almost ns hard 


to resist as the temptation to read promiscuously, 
cimnivorously and without purpose. From time to 
time, it is true, I make a desperate resolution to 
mend my ways. T sketch out programmes of useful, 
serious reading; I try to turn my rambling voyages 
into systematic tours through the history of art and 
civilization. But without much success. After alittle 1 
relapse into my hud ways. Deplorable weakness! I 
try to comfort myself with the hope that even my 
vices nifty be of some profit to me- 

Aldous Huxley, "Why uot Sluy at Home?" 

2 So I packed up all my clothes and two or three 
solemn books, such as Spcnglcr's Decline of the 
West, and a great many drawing materials, for (woof 
the many quite unfulfilled resolutions which I made 
about this trip were that I was going to do some 
serious reading and drawing. 

Evelyn Waugh, “A Pleasure Cruise in 1929”. 

3 To change scenery; abandon London and England 
and set out across Europe like a tramp - or, as I 
characteristically phrased it to myself, like a pilgrim 
or a palmer, an errant scholar, u broken knight or the 
hero of The Cloister and the Hearth ! AH of a sudden. 

I his was nol merely the obvious, but the only thing to 
do. ... If I lived on bread and chccsc and apples, 
jogging along on fifty pounds a year like Lord 
Durlmm with a few noughts knocked off. there 
would even be some cash left over for paper and 
pencils and an occasional mug of beer. A new life I 
Freedom! Something to write about! 

Patrick Leigh Fermor. A Time of Gifu. 


FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of July /9, 1934, carried a review by 
John Hayward of Minnow Among Tritons: 
Mrs S- T. Coleridge’s Letters to Thomas 
Poole. 1799-1834: 

This short correspondence of forty-two letters, 
which Mr. Stephen Potter has edited front the 
original manuscripts among the Poole papers 
in the British Museum, amplifies and com- 
pletes the story of Coleridge’s unhappy mar- 
riage with Sam Fricker. . . . 

It is easy enough to understand why Cole- 
ridge took to his heels. In any case it is scarcely 
conceivable that, for all his generosity and 
kindliness, lie could have endured for long the 
company of a woman who was unable to take 
her share in a metaphysical discussion, and 
who preferred the "Lay of the Laureate" to 
what she called “Koula-Khan." 

Oh I when will he give his friends anything but pain? 
He has been so unwise ns to publish his fragments 
Christabcl and Koula-Khun ... we were all sadly 
vexed when we rend the advertisement of these 
things. 

The “we," presumably, were the other min- 
nows who swam in the shadow of the tritons of 
the English Lakes, for Sara had taken herself 
and her children to Greta Hall, Keswick, when 


her husband left her for good. There she- 
jo have spent „ Perfectly contented adS 
tfc. disturbed only by intermittent 
her Children s future. The past had tolled!! 
into a sentimental haze, in which onW 
memories emerged distinctly: Berkelev I 
infant whose death at Nether Stowev ii- 
coherently mentioned in the first of herk! 
to Poole; and the faithful and beloved C 
himself, "who in days long past made so tm 
and such friendly exertions to render a m J 
able cottage an abode of comparative com 
fort." i 

To read her letters is to realize that herhm. 
band lay outside her scale of comprehend * 
she recognized his genius, but it was beyoBd 
her. As time passed she came to think of him 
in the intervals of Hartley’s misconduci, 
"faintly bewildered curiosity." “Our seW 
tion.” she wrote, "has, on the whole, been lot 
the best," and by 1830 she had so far detached 
herself from his memory that she speaksolhic 
to Poole as “y r friend S. T. Coleridge.” Herl« 
letters to Poole show that she was no lonpt 
even aware of his existence, except asafi^m 
in that strange world of letters to which she W 
always remained a stranger. 
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A prize of £10 is offered for the first correct solution ope%i; 
August 3. Answers should be addressed to TLS Crowe ■ i ' : 
Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M4BX. Tbtwj , 
of Crossword No 22 is Mrs A. J. Atkinson, Smoke Am 
Faringdon Road, Abingdon, Oxon OX14 1BD. 




Across 

1 Hindrance to a kingdom? Tra- 
gic hero saw princedom Ihuxl 
( 10 ) 

6 Maker of Egyptian mumriiles? 
(4) 

10 Descriptive of John Tuylor or 
; of Diaper’s verse. (7) 

U Puffer-train, according to Fnl- 
staff. (7) 

12 Three dons Tormina Book 
Club. (3.6) 

(3 A British poem, or 21. (5) 

14 Shaw’s Mrs Gilbey, Shakespear- 
ian character. (5) 

15 Biographies hawked around? 

.(9) ;■ 

17 Ekwall’s work is to mop only 
Irregularity. (9) 

20 Ibsen’s "doll” and Henry hid- 
•• den' here in France. (5) ■ 

21 7 or 13. (5) ■ 

23 WUI - something to which ho 
contribution is made by 12. (9) 

25 Controversial. “Drsl” secured 
, by^ Farrar hero. (7) 

26 Some ’maths stuff, perhaps 
ABC triangle: (7) 

27 Far call from where A.P.H. 
.. located his two gentlemen. (4) 

28 Alan a touch disturbed at non 
_ sequuntur. (10) 

Down 

1. Poet's alternative to "sullen 
- art”. Authorship? (5) 

2 Also contemporary piny, “the 
-image or a murder done in 
Vienna”. (9) 

■ 3 Greene’s playful non-novels, 
(14). 


4 Short and spnrtan. £) 

5 Balthasar's clerk SJW* 1 * 

cenlcd. (7) ■ „ jj 

7 Little member of 1L t# 1 * 

brimdy. (5) • -p 

8 Book-maker* good jsi 
finished vespere. W 

9 Author’s 7, disturbed If 

14 r 

16 Rider of the ^ 

ten, righ: 

(8 Monica’s upset abtHUl^ „ 
though he wa* 
booked. (7) : . e^-\ 

19 “Keep me from goip 

• says KtpH.riB.-' If , . ■ 
verses, (7): .. 

22 He told Daf 

was ”a partaker^ : 
OT character? fJ | 

24 HE KiP8 Ferdm 8 ^ * ■ ■ 


Solution t^< 
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The Caribbean underbelly 


Lau rence Whitehead 

ANTHONY PAYNE, PAULSUTTON and TONY 
THORNDIKE 

Grenada: Revolution and Invasion 
233pp. Croom Helm. £17.95. 

070992080 6 

HUGHO’SHAUGHNESSY 
Grenada: Revolution, invasion and aftermath 
258pp. Sphere Books with the Observer. 
Paperback, £2.95. 

0722165617 
BRUCE J. CALDER 

The Impact of Intervention: The Dominican 
Republic during the U.S. Occupation of 1916- 
1924 

334pp. Austin: University of Texas Press 
(distributed in the UK by International Book 
Distributors). $22.50. 

0292738307 

The American invasion of Grenada, last Octo- 
ber, dramatized some of the great ideological 
issues that have dominated international poli- 
tics since the war. Here in a small-scale mim- 
icry of 1945, was the US military once again 
liberating an oppressed people. Or, here once 
more were the US Marines imposing dollar 
imperialism on the Caribbean just as they had 
in the days of Teddy Roosevelt. Was the Gre- 
nadan Revolution a beacon of hope for the 
Third World, facing overwhelming odds be- 
cause of its vulnerable location in President 
Reagan’s backyard; or a dangerous precedent 
that threatened the fragile constitutional struc- 
tures of the Commonwealth Caribbean? 

The tragic finale of the New Jewel Move- 
ment raised yet again such fundamental prob- 
lems as the limits to sovereignty in small states, 
apd the “question of democracy” in revolution- 
ary regimes. Why did the Grenadan Revolu- 
tion auto-destnict? Were the external press- 
ures unbearable, was the strategy of the niling 
New Jewel Movement inherently flawed, or 
were purely personal and accidental factors to 
blame? Good answers to aucli question* tb— 
quire a knowledge of local history and psycho- 
logy that is hard to come by, yet the answers 
are far from being of purely local interest. 
“Small places can throw up big principles”. 
The two books entitled Grenada help to pro- 
vide well-grounded assessments, although they 
are each in their different ways the part truths 
of outsiders whose local knowledge is rich but 
incomplete. The more scholarly and weil- 
documenled contribution comes from 


Anthony Payne, Paul Sutton and Tony Thorn- 
dike, although they are not always sufficiently 
critical of the revolutionary theories that 
helped create the disaster. Hugh O’Shaugh- 
nessy writes vividly as a journalist who was in 
the right place at the right time, and he lays the 
blame squarely on a “fanatical Leninist 
clique". (Curiously the strongest support for 
his position comes from Fidel Castro, whose 
eloquent denunciation of the “Pol Pot Group" 
in Grenada manages to portray them as "ob- 
jectively” serving the aims of US imperialism.) 

Revolutionaries have one great dispensation 
that frees them from the constraints binding 
ordinary politicians. Having overturned the 
old rules of conduct, they in effect acquire a 
licence to invent new rules, new manners of 
proceeding. But this is, of course, a dangerous 
dispensation, for who is to determine where 
the new limits lie? And how can the revolu- 
tionaries ensure that this increment of their 
freedom is used only to serve a noble cause? 
Many previous experiences suggest that there 
is an underlying logic to this situation. If a new 
order is to stabilize, revolutionary power must 
be vested in a leader. One man, exercising his 
personal authority, will be required to set the 
new limits and to authorize the "proper” use of 
revolutionary power. But what if there is more 
than one leader? 

With hindsight these books make clear that 
the Grenadan Revolution was from its incep- 
tion cursed with two leaders. Both had some 
very British points of reference - Prime Minis- 
ter Maurice Bishop was a barrister from Gray's 
Inn, and his deputy, Bernard Coard, stud- 
ied development economics at Sussex Uni- 
versity. Bishop’s leadership originated in 1970 
with the Joint Endeavour for Welfare, Educa- 
tion and Liberation (JEWEL). In 1976 Coard 
created a Marxist study group, the Organisa- 
tion for Education and Liberation (OREL). 
Although in theory these two merged into a 
unified New Jewel Movement (NJM), the 
small cadre party that made the 1979 revolu- 
tion, in practice they never really fused. 
OREL, always owing its first allegiance to 
Goard, Was to be Che small motor Chat drove < 
the larger engine. Bishop and his friends from 
Jewel had a longer record of political agitation 
and were more popular (indeed more popul- 
ist). But they were not so dear what kind of 
revolution they wanted or thought feasible. 
Worse still for a revolutionaryj it seems that 
Bishop was a poor administrator who found it 
difficult either to make decisions or to stick 
with them. "The Comrade Leader has many 


strengths . . . fbut| he docs not have what is 
needed to push the parly forward. He has no 
Leninist level of organisation and discipline, 
no great depth of ideological clarity and no 
brilliance in strategy and tactics." Bishop 
thanked his comrades for this frank criticism 
(voiced in the Central Committee on Septem- 
ber 14, 1983), but to judge from his conduct 
over the ensuing month he was unable to mend 
his ways. 

It is possible to trace the development of the 
leadership struggle with uncommon accuracy, 
because after the invasion the US Marines con- 
fiscated tons of documents from the ruling par- 
ty. These are now being made publicly avail- 
able, and can be used to provide an extraordi- 
narily candid account of internal party life. 
Even so, O’Shaughnessy and Payne offer 
sharply differing assessments of the inner party 
conflict. The former portrays Bishop as an en- 
lightened radical who fell victim to Coard' s 
ideological dogmatism. He states bluntly that 
"members of the Central Committee loynl to 
Coard gave orders for Bishop’s execution”, an 
act which he sees as the logical outcome of 
years of conspiratorial work by the OREL fac- 
tion. In contrast, Payne, Sutton and Thorndike 
conclude that "Both Bishop and Coard were 
sucked into a situation which neither could 
ultimately control’', and they take seriously the 
idea of a joint leadership, with Coard carrying 
out the administrative work for which Bishop 
was so unsuited. In contrast to O’Shoughnessy 
they see no clear ideological division between 
the two men, and they do not assume Coard’s 
guilt. 

Coard and his associates may soon face trial 
for the murder of the seven parly leaders on 
October 19 of last year, so perhaps some speci- 
fic questions of responsibility will be clarified 
shortly. However, there is already enough evi- 
dence in these books for a provisional judg- 
ment of the broader political issues. By 
September 1983 it wasthedeaT intention of the 
OREL group to purge the old J EWEL faction, 
if possible by political means but if necessary 
by whatever means the survival of the revolu- 
tion migh( require. Perhaps Bishop should 
have steeled himself to purge his enemies be- 
fore he himself was purged, but apart from one 
characteristically rhetorical quote on the 
penultimate day (*‘Boy dein men tough as hell 
and I just as tough, we go see") there is no 
evidence that he was ready for such extremes. 
The signs are that under immense pressure he 
dithered, accepted self-criticism, betrayed his 
own bodyguard and let power slip from his 


hands. On the final day he might have sought 
Cuban assistance, but instead he distributed 
same arms to his followers and then, when the 
other side used armoured cars, he surrendered 
and went unresistingly to his death. The Cen- 
tral Committee's verdict on his leadership 
skills seems all too just. Indignation at the 
ruthlessness and cynicism of his executioners 
should not obscure the very real problem con- 
fronting them. Revolutionaries face serious 
difficulties, if their cause requires a leader but 
the man who has assumed that role lacks some 
minimum qualities of consistency and resolu- 
tion. In this (very special) sense one can accept 
Payne , Sutton and Thorndike’s conclusion that 
the Coard faction was "sucked into" an uncon- 
trollable situation. From a moral or legal 
standpoint, of course, there can be no parity of 
innocence if only one side was preparing to 
eliminate the other. 

After his execution it became tempting to 
cast Maurice Bishop in the role of a social 
democratic martyr, but the evidence for this is 
quite weak. Initially he promised elections, 
and in June 1983 lie assured the Prime Minister 
of Trinidad that a constitution would be 
drafted in time to hold elections in 1985. Bui 
both his social democratic and his revolution- 
ary allies had discovered his unreliability. He 
first accepted joint leadership, then too late 
turned against it. Before the revolution he had 
campaigned against the death penalty, but 
once in power he rejected Amnesty's appeals 
against four death sentences, saying bluntly 
that he had changed his mind. His new attitude 
to justice is summed up in the following phrase 
from a July 1981 speech: “Whatever the re- 
volution commands, it must be carried out; 
when the revolution talks no parasites must 
bark in their corner.” Later the dominant fac- 
tion of the NJM had no compunction about 
turning this rhetoric against him. After his ex- 
ecution, the Central Committee composed a 
communique in the following terms: "Com- 
rades, these men who preached fbT us that they 
had the interests of the Grenadian people at 
heart did not have one member of the working 
class controlling tfieiV operations ...... (but) 

only businessmen, nuns, nurses and lumpen 
elements in the operations theatre. Comrades 
. . . this day ... the friends of imperialism 
were crushed." (Needless to add, within a cou- 
ple of days.they produced a further communi- 
que announcing that ‘‘Our country cannot' be 
built on the basis of hatred pr bitterness ... let 
; us now, in an atmosphere of calm and love for 
one another, unite as one people.".) Bishop's 
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own fatal equivocation contributed largely to 
this tragedy, a fact that his death cannot con- 
ceal. 

The OREL faction had the opposite vices. 
They were narrow, consistent and unpopular. 
From their standpoint this was revolutionary 
politics, and all that mattered was whether 
their action advanced the cause of the revolu- 
tion. But judged strictly from their own stand- 
point they- we re guilty of the most catastrophic 
miscalculation. It required great dogmatism to 
believe that the revolution was in such danger 
as to necessitate a purge on this scale. More- 
over it showed an extraordinary blindness to 
the realities of domestic and international pow- 
er to imagine that the revolution could be con- 
solidated once Bishop had been somehow re- 
moved from the helm. What, then, did these 
self-professed. Leninists imagine they were 
doing? A speech by Coard to the Central Com- 
mittee on September 23. 1983, reveals (lie key 
calculation made by his faction. Reviewing a 
drastic series of measures to Tighten party 
discipline and to deepen the revolution he con- 
cluded that “the standards we are aiming for 
are out of harmony with the level of develop- 
ment of the productive forces of our country 
but because of the existence of world socialism 
and the links that are developing with world 
socialism, this is possible" (my italics). It is jufct 
possible that Moscow gave some encourage- 
ment to this view. Havana almost certainly did 
not (unless the Cuban Ambassador completely 
misjudged his brief), la the real world, the 
only chance of guaranteeing more socialist bloc 
support was if the NJM leadership could some- 
how make the best of Bishop. By executing 
him they guaranteed their international, as 
well as domestic, isolation. Popular language 
(“no Bishop, no revo”) expressed a simple 
ineluctable truth that the Central .Committee 
refused to see. 

. Respect for national sovereignty cannot be 


entirely divorced from the “question of demo- 
cracy", os the Grenadan experience makes 
clear. In these days before the invasion, the 
Revolutionary Military Council committed the 
reductio ad absurdtm of claiming unlimited 
sovereignty for a dictatorship that was entirely 
lacking in domestic legitimacy. O'Shaughnessy 
sidesteps this issue by assuming that “sooner or 
later” the people of Grenada would somehow 
have overthrown General Austin and his col- 
leagues if President Reagan had not done so 
for them. But having executed Bishop how 
could the RMC ever afford either to relinquish 
power or to share it? Payne quotes a prediction 
that in the absence of nn invasion there would 
have been "civil war between the RMC and the 
masses", but of course the RMC had the fire- 
power. Ttius, last October the people ol 
Grenada really faced a very stark choice. Un- 
less the People’s Revolutionary Army was de- 
feated (something that only massive external 
force was likely to nchieve) (here was a real 
prospect of “red terror". Here, too, popular 
-opinion in Grenada was surely well founded, 
more so than these external observers seem to 
recognize. Not surprising, then, if many 
greeted the Marines as their saviours. 

Most discussion of Grenada has dwelt less on 
the power struggle within the NJM (so well- 
documented here) than on the implications of 
the American decision to invade, and to pre- 
cipitate a clash with the resident Cubans (most- 
ly construction workers under orders not to fire 
unless themselves attacked). Both books take 
a similar (very critical) view of the Reagan 
administration’s motives and pretexts for the 
invasion, and express varying degrees of fore- 
boding about the prospects for Grenada under 
American protection. The record makes clear 
that American policy was indeed the culmina- 
tion of a long process of harassment, that it 
lacked a sound legal basis, that it was presented 
to the American people in a dishonest manner 


and that despite all this it was a clear-cut suc- 
cess for the While House. Moreover, an intelli- 
gent US administration would now seize the 
opportunity to confound its critics about the 
long-term consequences for Grenadan 
sovereignty and self-respect, by withdrawing 
and leaving behind a fully functioning demo- 
cracy. The verdict on that remains open, but 
there is already quite a contrast between the 
present US presence in Grenada and (lie more 
classical experiences of “Dollar Diplomacy" 
that characterized the Caribbean in the early 
twentieth century. 

Bruce J. Calder’s well-researched account oF 
the occupation of the Dominican Republic by 
US Marines between 1916 and 1924 serves to 
highlight these differences. In 1916 every 
island in the Caribbean was under colonial rule 
except Cuba, and even there a contingent of 
several thousand Marines was in place, with 
power to censor the Cuban press and in prac- 
tice to determine which party would hold office 
in Havana. Before 1916 the Dominican Re- 
public had more “sovereignty" than anywhere 
else, and yet since 1905 its finances had been 
administered by a Customs Receiver 
appointed by the President of the USA. The 
nationalism of the Dominican elite was of a 
supine variety, and there was no shortage of 
“compradors" willing to fit in with Washing- 
ton's requirements in return for some degree of 
local autonomy. The US occupation took place 
shortly before America’s entry into the First 
World War, and in part reflected a genuine 
strategic need to secure the Caribbean from 
German influence (Calder could have said 
more on this score). The Marines (few of 
whom could speak Spanish) established a 
straightforward military dictatorship, with 
army officers serving as ministers and gov- 
ernors, with foreign judges administering mar- 
tial law, with press censorship and the training 
of a network of spies. After eight years operat- 


ing this explicitly colonial and anti-d^i 
rd gime (including six years 
clUM "i, Mi-bandit" opcnfo^jS 
amounted to a rand routrtor-inan^L^’j 
puign) the Marines withdrew, fcE,® 
groundwork in place for the thirty^) 
long totalitarian dictatorship estabfcjci 
protdgt?. Generalissimo Rafael L. Truft '■ - 
almost every point the contrasts withS 
pornry Grenada seem likely to prove S 
striking than the similarities. “V 
CnkJer has interesting and significant tb ^ 
to say about the financial and admini*?' 
issues that confronted the occupying 
and about the bureaucratic infighiW 
characterized the American administLi 
With the ending or the First World Wn 
trol over the republic gradually shifted’^ 
the US Department of the Navy backlog 
Stale Department, but not withoutsomt J.. 
struggles nlong the way. This experienced 
comparison with other prolonged US ora*' 
lions such as the Philippines, Germanj,?' 
Japan and Korea, rather than with IhecBr*.' 
experience in Grenada. However, iheieir 
least one respect in which the Domuiicat 
Grenadan cases do bear comparison, ail- 1 
may be the only respect that matters whtnl 
politicians are concerned. After six jrai- 
military occupation of the Dominican Rep. 1 - 
lie and "bandit suppression ”, the 3,000fcl 
force of Marines had lost only thlrtwii,* . 
and forty wounded. In 1983 six theme' 
Marines were needed to occupy an island*! 
one-tenth the populntjon, and altho^i| 
Grenadan will to resist was at its lowest^ 
and the Cubans were under orders not 
unless attacked, in just four days the Mnc ■ 
suffered eighteen dead and one hunted^/ 
thirteen wounded. They were lucky tiaf 
figures were not far worse, as they khz!' 
would now be in the event of Marine bafc * 
in some other areas of the Caribbean. 
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In the midst of the enormous quantity of schol- 
. arly .writing that exists today on. .the Soviet 
Union, one often senses a certain failure to ask 
— and attempt to answer =r, the 'simple and 
obvious questions that concent us all: What do 
\ *e Soviet leaders went? Do they threaten Us?, 
j... What should we do about th6m? The docu- 
X • mentation on the subject is so huge, the tpch : 

’ niques needed to extract information from it so 
cumbersome, that little time is left for basic 
problems. So the scholars operate oh qjie level , 
'• and- the politicians . on ^another, : where these 
' questions are answered - in simple and obvioiis 
i; - ;ways. pdward Crankshaw is just the man to fill 
this gap between scholars and politicians. In- 
; deed, he has been doing so, in so far as any- 
? body has, for the past thirty-seven yearsi This 
; voiupie.is a selection :.fromhis articles and re-. 
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K Mr ClihlBhaw brought the ahthorogy out, 
;• heteils us, because"! find myself being asked 
quesiions by younger generations which Mm- 
| . agreed Dad been settled for £Ver ■ . i . We, and 
especially Washington, seem quite suddenly to 
have forgotten What we had learnt/* What he' 
meads becomes apparent in theij^une/qf 
reading his sober, clean and cpnclso apergus, 

■ Though fie scarcely, mentions them; both: thh 
: peace movement oh 1 the bntf hhqd t arid Presi- 
dent Reagan on the other, clearly aifeirm him by 
their, simplistic and Ill-informed approach to 
the Soviet threat. - : -!• . . V ; ] ■ 

A|ready In 194.7 Crankshlaw was ■ ad vis tog us 
that; we should not 1 be panicked by Soviet i ri- 
Ltransigence in Central Europe into either 
appeasement or reckless belligerence. Whqt 
he advised, rather in the niaiuier of George 
Kentratt, was “checking the expansive drift by 
standing firm,. and at the same time malting it 
clear that we are ready to assist and cooperate 
Russia' to the fullest 
, possible extent”. And his remarks of 3964^ r 


the international Communist movement (or 
rather lack of such a movement) read like a 
sermon to Reagan in Central America today. 
We have, he says, made the task of Communist 
leaders much easier by acting to "magnify the 
Communist menace and insist that all people 
calling themselves.' Communist must be 
clamped ever more firmly into each other's 
arms by outside pressure”. . 

CrantehaW is in fact a consistent de-ideplog- 
izer. Historians, tic acutely observes, tend to 
acquire a distorted perspective on the Soviet 
; Union simply because that country's leaders 
■ 1 .Have put so much into print.: If one ha? to read 
it all, one tends to become hypnotized by all 
their theories and disputes. As a member of the 
. •. British Military Mission in Murmansk during 
. • the war, Crankshaw won some chilling glimp- 
i. of what lies behind the verbal fagade. “As 
!,. ’ ypu sit at breakfast inyour hotel, you hear the 
j 1 dreadful squad of a woman wailiflg, half hys- 
; terically, in th e street outside . A nd looking out 
, : you see thirty or forty women and girls being 
• marched along the frozen street by guards with 
fixed bayonets, each woman with a small bun- 
■; ,• d| e \” This routine vignette, and other- even 
v ™oro antesqme spectacles he observed during 
' W s tQu f duty , left him with a vivid and abid- 
of the historically unprecedented gap 
^ botweep words, and reality' which has dis- 
•Oriented s$ many studepts pf govfet affairs. • 

: ^° r precisely that rework; however, he fe- 
; fuses to Take serio.usly the Wilder versions of 
the Comntun 1st drive to world Conquest or 
[vorid; revolutlod, however much the Soviet 
: leaders> themselves m&y periodically intone 
•• * ^ejrfaith in the ultima tp adveht of universal 
[Socialism, <T do n of believe in the SovietUrilon 
; ^ H dynamic power”, he cOqlly retorted in 1976 
; . ,to Solzherjitsyn, who was warning the West 
;■ ’ bad already virtually lost the third wbrld 
’ l d ternational Communism. And 

; J® through the line? of the speeches ar the 

,25th Party;Congress that same year: “They are 
the speeches of.tnen without vision or real 
drive, even the drive or vision of conquest. 
They are frightened men, greedy for power 
desperate fqr security." ■ 

, In.Crankshaw’s view, 1 the drive for world 
revolution lapsed shortly pfter the October re- 
volution (perha[5k 1 a( l Tfeii j df 1 ' B&st 

uliilib^kiUklMdreh. 19.1R: wh#»r» 
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peace with the Kaiser rather than try to carry 
the revolution to Germany). Thereupon great 
power politics reasserted themselves, with the 
Soviet Union playing the part traditionally 
assigned to Russia. This port Crankshaw aptly 
summarizes as "instinctive expansionism . . . 
characterised by two peculiarities: a defensive 
attitude, shot through with a certain mission- 
ary zeal, and an easy.readiness to stop when it 
.finds itself up against a firm barrier." Even the 
■ Invasion of Afghanistan in 1979 he reganis as a 
logical extension of Tsarist foreign policy 

■ aspirations, now no longer checked by British 
imperialism. "The only thing new or revolu-. ■ 
tion ary about the march into Afghanistan was 
that we allowed it to happen.” 

■ At times one feels there Is a certain inner 
contradiction in Crankshnw’s analysis, for he 
assuredly does not regard the great power 
.• struggte as morally, neutral. On the contrary,""" 
he believes passionately in the West as the 
party of humanity”, if only because the cor- 
ruptions, and deceptions of its politicians are 
subject to a degree of scrutiny and debate 
which set a limit to them. He has considerable 
faith in the capacity of ordinary people, even in 
.a totalitarian system,*- how much more- in a 
. democracy?-- ^; resist the insinuations of offi- ' 

, . ct^l propaganda and to retain a bloody-minded 
sense of reality, or at least an unconquerable ■ 

■, scepticism, (This view, it is worth noting, 

Crankshaw expressed in 1951 , at the height of 

Western concern : over Communist, “brain- . 

■ Washing”;' techniques,) Having faith in -the 
v , ® tren 8 th of our own democratic institutions is in - 

» c t one of his main themes, though hsuajly an 
implicit.one: but it enables him, fpr example. 

. ; to. rebut Solzhenitsyn’s disdain for the weak- ■. 
mays of the West; and to resist his clarion cal! i 
.tor the panic-mongers on our side to embark 

■ on further Vietnams”. v - r • 

_ The Communist rdgifee he. describes, by : 
COntra f' m words worthy of Reqgan ^i his 

n O «'hiH t0 ^ a1, 88 “ eVen more vile than' It is 
C f °- a 2 y ° ne Wh ° haS not ex PCrienced it . 

. fo imagme , But - and perhaps this is the most 
imponant point of all - the feet that a rtginie is . 
Sr th d ° eS n0t mean that » . necessary has 

either the power or the will to impose its inten- 

>n h eve !79f le ’ Resisting the Nazi parallel, : 

;■ Crankshaw -insists that ■ we> «^udy 1 the'lSrivlet , 


their fiery words, weighing the lijfik ■ 
dreams of world revolullon which miti, 
some of their rhetoric against thephpaj ■' 
calculating and rather circumspect fM/ 
which they pursue in practice. At the ns^- 
time, not to signal our de terminatibs |o 
them would be to precipitate . 

aggression we all fear. }>; r- 

The one jarring note in this book-Wl'i' 
quiteascrious one -is set by the title. B 
the wcuty condescension of the 
wards the Russians, an attitude 
sluns themselves nre (in my view 
irritated. "Putting up with the Sbviei 
now that miglil be nil appropriate 
does one linve to "put up with" the P®Pr5P 
produced Pnstcmnk ' and : ;• 

Perhaps it wns just n slip of the fftSKfe 
tunntoly the sentiment It conveys is ... 
By the- one real lapse of taste end , 

be found in' this antliology. That I* i-jEl- " 
of a visit to the patriarchal cathedtal w h, ■ ■ 

in 1958. On the basis of one feast i. 

Crankshaw contemptuously' disifl^jl! .. 

dark superstitions of the Russian fd 

the sleek, cynical opportunist!) ort» , 

dox priesthood”. He eveh admits tP J 

Sympathy with the Soviet-authority® K; ^ 

campaign against this “mumbo-jumD^K ,: 

• Of course , many of 

not, hHve our problems with 

Orthodox liturgy, but J do notseetj*^®^- 

or any other grounds we have W 

down on the Russians. if artythm^ 

is. true,' By -their experiences fri 

century, and by their 

through their best writers - to 

experiences what is truly ffepprtan ■ 

life and to communicateltto 
sians can command our profound 


sians can commana oiu 
is something whigh Cranksh ^ 
nowledges. And it ; is not te» 
only - Orthodox believers who J^,^i . ^ 
preservation of humane 
This defect apart, 

Crankshaw’s most impbrtanVW ig^ 
Views is very opportupe. ; Pal'W!^ 


la j w rrr* - ' j 'jA'chblllw*^ 

clear, but not superficial 
it constantly. And even So^et^^^i 

find In bis downright dbser^^^^jS^ 

•li^t Urntfre-fog of < ^erbfeS® 
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The Pygmalion touch 


P atricia Craig 

JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE 

The Collected Letters 

Volume 2: 1907-1909 

Edited by Ann Saddlemyer 

270pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 

0198126891 

The first volume of Synge's letters, published 
last year, brought us up to the middle of 1907, 
taking in the Playboy commotion and the en- 
gagement of Molly Allgood as an actress with 
the Abbey Theatre Company; the second con- 
tinues with communications to Lady Gregory 
concerning theatre business, and with inces- 
sant notes to Molly, requiring affection and 
attention from her, in return for the play- 
wright's rather daunting devotion: “You'll be 
coming home to me in 10 days now, and then 
we‘11 be together all ways my dear love." 

It was wishful thinking. Molly’s flibbertigib- 
bet ways, which probably attracted Synge in 
the first place, soon CRme to cause him a lot of 
distress. When she didn’t comply with his de- 
mand fora daily communication, he would fly 
into a paddy and tax her with thoughtlessness 
or worse. In the letters to Molly from mid- 
1907, we can detect the playwright's anxiety 
not to cast himself in a perpetually admonitory 
rote, as well as the sense of grievance that 
keeps bursting through: “I get sad for the want 
of a little sympathetic line that wouldn’t take 
you a minute." He writes crossly and then 
adds, “Don't for a moment get it into your 
head that 1 am writing crossly my poor dear 
heart . . , You are my whole life." Exactly, 
one would have thought, a tone guaranteed to 
repel a spirited Dublin girl* and an acclaimed 
actress to boot; but Molly, in spite of the odd 
. gesture of rebellion, seems to have gone along 
with Synge's assumption about the exalted 
nature of their association. However, through 
carelessness or some other defect, she fre- 
quently fails to keep him informed of her 
changes of address when the Company goes on ( 
tour, arousing in him a frenzy of exasperation: ' 
“You do not tell what hour you leave tomor- 
row or where l am to write.” He Imagines his 
letters, with their crotchety lamentations and 
whimsical endearments, falling into the wrong 
hands and causing a great outburst of laughter 
among Post Office staff. 

Synge, ill and elderly in comparison with 
Molly (he died at thirty-seven), had a great 
dread that the relationship might provoke 
ribald speculations; he preferred, almost to the 
point of morbidity, to keep His personal affairs 
away from the limelight: Unfortunately it 
wasn't long before the Abbey Theatre crowd 
got wind of the romance. Gossip and dis- 
approbation ensued. Yeats and Lady Gregory 
considered it unbecoming in a director to carry 
on with a member of the Company. Miss 
Hrirniman, the theosophiSt friend of Yeats 
who became the. theatre Y first benefactress, 
also lqoked askance at the besotted pair. But 
. nothing, neither the opposition of other's nor 
their own incompatibilities of temperament, 

„ .seriously interfered with the alliance between 
Molly' and Synge.. It took quarrelling, mis- 
understandings qnd the cjtialms of. Synge's 
family in its. stride. Its high spots occurred in 
Ihe Wicklow Hills, where the couple put in a 
, good, deal of walking whenever the weather 
v .Wasn’t aghinst them: “Do nbt come of course if 
- it- is wet.” . • , 

• -Synge had spent the early part of 1907 falling 
. fob! of. puritan Ireland, which, as. ever, took 

great exception to tys view of life ih the wilder 
: ^ntryside. (The editor of Fein, apropos 
in’ pie Shadow, of the Xjleh, had contended 
that Irishwomen were the most virtuous in the 
jwprlti; and attributed. a degenerate outlook to 

• r°W h0 otherwise,.- And even if it 

; wasn’t Sq, it.was nolqughing matter. Outrage , 

• ul- 1 .' 5 Was l He. proper response to a work 
: wich treat?d “women’s frajilfy-f os a fit subject 
■wr levity.) The story of the Playboy riots is well 

; '.•topWni and ; Syrige ? s attitude to the business 

■ ! t0 appease nationalist 

■ don’icare a rap[”.H$re we have an 
:.;W^,.toada R t Brendan -Behan’s aphorism, 
\ Ariglb-Ijish Pf otesiant riding a high 

- v-: ; ' . 

Srinm ' prase ntiyoiume 


plores the fact that only “our unintellectual 
work, L. Gregory's etc" is suitable for produc- 
tion in the small Irish towns where the Com- 
pany is appearing, and in which, we may take 
it, an atmosphere inimical to the appreciation 
of the truths about the Irish psyche prevailed. 

It was always Synge's concern to get such truths 
expressed in his writings, even if it meant con- 
structing an imaginary dialect when straight- 
forward English proved inadequate to the pur- 
pose. He knew a thingor two about Irish styles 
of exuberance and bravado; still, it is possible 
to find his dramatic manner displeasing, for 
reasons unconnected with the philistinism or 
chauvinism which damned it at the start. You 
can't take altogether seriously a body of work 
in which Celtic loquacity gets so rich and out- 
sized a series of embodiments. 

The playwright's own life, as many critics 
have remarked, was utterly different; rumbus- 
tious he certainly wasn’t, Rnd display of per- 
sonal feeling was anathema to him. He 
admired circumspection in relations between 
the sexes. We don't, in fact, know to what 
extent he subscribed to the sexual mores of the 
time, or whether Molly Allgood's behaviour in 
the Wicklow Hills at all resembled Molly 
Bloom’s on Howth; indeed information about 
this crucial relationship is pretty scanty on a 
number of counts. In the biography written by 
David H. Greene in collaboration with Synge’s 
nephew Edward Stephen (1959), Molly gets 
little more than a walk-on part; she serves 
merely as the figure to whom Synge, in various 
letters, addressed a number of his observa- 
tions. Nothing has survived from Molly's side 
of the correspondence: what became of her 
letters after the playwright’s death? His biog- 
raphers fail, too. to mention whether or not she 
attended his funeral, a point not lacking in 
interest, surely, in view of the declaration she’s 
supposed to have made in September 1908, 
which prompted the poem beginning with the 
lines, “I asked if 1 got sick and died , would you I 
With my black funeral go walking too”. (And 
why has no one explained the subtitle of 
. Synge’s poem, “A Curse”, “To a Sister of an 
Enemy of the Author’s” , when Molly was the 
sister of the person in questioh?) 

In the first batch of letters included in 
Volume Two, Synge is making a great to-do 
about Molly's health; some minor disorder had 
afflicted her reproductive system and the 
doctor she consulted had recommended rest. 
When, in defiance of this edict, she proposes to 
visit Synge in Wicklow, the playwright gets off 
to her a letter full of the most urgent adjur- 
ations: “a long walk at the wrong time might 
ruin your health forever”. Just over a year 
later, when she is better though not quite 
cured, and he is considerably worse, he decides 
once again a meeting is out of the question, 
as one of them can't walk without disobeying 
the doctor’s orders, and the other can’t sit 
still. 

Synge, in spite of the increasingly serious 
nature of his ailments (no one diagnosed 
Hodgkin's Disease until it was too late to do 
anything about it), continued to help with the 
. handling of administrative affairs at the Abbey 
Theatre, where things weren’t running at all 
smoothly; problems of discipline, conflicting 
priorities, t)ie need to mollify the Company's 
producer and .the stage manager W. G. Fay, 
and finally to let hjm go when he proved in- 
tractable, all contributed to a state of disorder, . 
of which we get some intimations in. the letters 
to Lady Gregory and Yeats collected here, At 
the some time Synge was working on his final 
play, Delrdre of the Sorrows- an idiosyncratic 
version of the Red Branch tale that had already 
captivated Yeats and others. He also managed 
to keep up the copious flow of letters to Molly 
whenever they were separated . He simply nev- 
er leaves her in peace. He.writes advising her to 
' to drink a glass, of cold water whenever she 
feels, an attack of hysterlajcomirig dn; scdlds > 
her for squandering £25, with which she might 

,■ have procured ttfo. dresses and a bicycle, keep- 
ing thfe change for pocket money; and regrets 
the fact that she is smoking.a cigarette in a 
photograph he has of her. What jars most ab- 
out these communications, 1 apart irom' their 
dullness, and thp fraetjous, temper they sohie: 
times show, Is the Pygmalion- touch -Synge 
brought to thetelattonship; He wants tpalterin 

'.MollvJhose Qhafacterlsticsjqf whlchihd lakes a' 
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D. Travers Smith's backcloth for the 1929 London and Dublin productions of IY. B. Yeats's Fighting ihe 
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corously and avoid the company of “Music 
Hall artists”. He asks her to remember that she 
is a woman and not a baby. All in all. he could 
hardly have expressed his most overwhelming 
feelings in a more jejune way. 

The Collected Letters could have done with 
more communications addressed to friends 
like Stephen McKenna, who elicited from 
Synge a robust type of self-mockery, as well as 
some forthright opinions cogently presented; 
the persona he reserved for Molly wasn’t by 
any means the most attractive at his disposal. 
Ann Saddlemyer has brought her usual consci- 
entiousness and acumen to the business of 
assembling and annotating these letters, in 
which every error of Synge's is produced and 
every decipherable deletion restored. (Errors 
not attributable to the playwright include the 


heading for the penultimate section which 
should read “Deirdrc of the Sorrows”, not 
“Deidre”.) She can’t be held to blame ir the 
letters to Molly appear to lake up a disprop- 
ortionate amount of space. And what of Molly, 
in the end, nnd her unattained marriage? We 
can't help but feel, will) Elizabeth Coxhead 
(Daughter of Erin , 1965), that she was well out 
of it. She had her own tribute to bestow to her 
lover's memory: a stunning performance in the 
role of Deirdre. (The play opened at the 
Abbey Theatre in January 1910, nearly a year 
after Synge's death.) There’s a moment in the 
Inst act when she utters the words, “Draw a 
little back with the squabbling of fools”; Yeats, 
not always an admirer of Molly’s, numbered 
this among the moments which, he asserted, 
would haunt him in his death-bed. 
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Aristocratic anxieties 



Terence Cave 


MARGUERITE DE NAVARRE 
The Heptameron 

Translated with an introduction by 
P. A. Chilton 

543pp. Penguin. Paperback, £4.95. 

014 044 355 X 

Less racy, less funny, less exuberantly inven- 
tive than the Decameron, its incomplete six- 
teenth-century French equivalent is none the 
less liistorically interesting and highly readable 
- more readable, perhaps, in this skilful trans- 
lation than in the slightly awkward and 
cumbersome prose of the original. As there has 
been no English rendering since a heavily ex- 
purgated version of 1896 (advertising itself as 
“Unexpurgated Edition**), it is good to see this 
relatively neglected work made available to a 
wide audience by a scholar who knows the 
period well. 

The singular interest of the Heptameron was 
grasped by Lucien Febvre, who saw in its com- 
bination of pious homily and overtly sexual 
narrative a key to the otherness of sixteenth- 
century sensibility, to a mentality which he had 
probed at greater length in his study of Rabe- 
lais's religion. Some of Febvre's assumptions 
now seem spurious: he draws a question-beg- 
ging boundary-line between the romanesque 
and photographic mimesis (his metaphor), and 
more broadly between literary criticism and 
historical method; he ends up vindicating Mar- 
guerite’s sincerity, whereas it is far from clear 
how much of the work- if any -is by Marguer- 
ite herself; and his hypothesis of the virtually 
universal acceptance of Christian values in the 
sixteenth century has been vigorously chal- 
lenged by some of his own successors. But his 
insistence that the apparent inconsistencies of 
a complex literary work are precisely what 
make it interesting as history - and, one might 
add* as UteYatu're -r ls no less Instinctive today 

;r , 

ts. a little odd, then, that Paul Chilton 
■doesn’t mention Febvre’s book, especially as 
‘he Is himself aware of the difference of six- 
•teenth-century French sensibility and lan- 
■guage. His discussion of the "iranslatabilily" of 
: the Heptameron raises the problem of the im- 
, perfect overlap between its cultural world and 
-our own, and makes helpful comments on 
^semantic gaps and shifts. Since he claims that 
•one of the essential themes of the work is “the 
communication (or non-communication) of 



Klimt: 



.edited by SERGE SAB ARSKY • 

• . Klimt; achieved ^technical mastoty ln r 
his drawing aVari astbrilshlngly early , 

• .age* hundred, of, $hc finest: arOo . 
. beautifully reproduced, chronologic-, 
ally ordered- from his : highly-finished ! 
studentjwork to ; the fluid lines' 
pdweffiilly croticmature style; 

. JJP x 216 mm; 120 pages, 1 00 drawings 
■■ and iHiistral he photographs. - ■ V 
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meaning", he might have added that the earlier 
sixteenth century was a period of intensive 
translation into the French vernacular and that 
the question of the transmission of meaning 
was raised with considerable sophistication by 
contemporary theorists of translation. 

fn the translation itself, inevitably, cultural 
difference is sometimes erased in favour of 
readability: anyone who wants the real thing, 
in so far as it is accessible at all. will have to 
leam to read sixteenth-century French. Chil- 
ton is however attentive to both meaning and 
register, and there are few glaring modern- 
isms. The expression “he had gone and 
repeated four times in succession, is ugly but 
harmless; “a close male friend" for “quelque 
bon amy" is perhaps less harmless in that it 
conjures up the world of liberated women who 
feel they should be able to form such 
friendships without fear of innuendo. 

The nuance is slight, but it echoes a com- 
ment in the translator’s introduction about the 
eighth rtouvelle, where a husband unwittingly 
makes himself cuckold (his wife substitutes her- 
self for the chambermaid, he makes love to her 
without noticing the substitution, then sends in 
his friend). Chilton observes that this is one of 
“a small minority of stories claiming something 
approaching a symmetry of sexual rights in 
marriage”. It is the word “rights" that seems 
out of place here: the women in the Hep- 
tameron often complain of their husbands' 
double standards and speak indignantly of sex- 
ual wrongs, but they don’t, as their modem 
counterparts do, claim rights. 

These deflections are the result of a wholly 
understandable desire to make the moral, so- 
cial and religious dimensions of the text more 
appetizing to modern readers. Chilton's rather 
delicate balancing act is epitomized in his 
claim that the stories “present real contempor- 
ary social and spiritual problems” and that “it is 
this dimension that makes the tales relevant 
also to our own historical context”. He devotes 
a large part of his Introduction, in fact, to an 
.jptolligqjit survey of .the. . sexual. pn/X .sopial 
themes of the collection (what he calls its 
“thematic logic”), bringing out the asymmet- 
ries and anxieties inherent in early sixteenth- 
century aristocratic sensibility and the 
attempts of the story-tellers to overcome them. 
The position of women is self-evidently central 
here, and if the analysis makes occasional ges- 
tures towards modern feminist ideology and 
.psychology, there Is also a serious attempt to 
show how feudal marriage conventions were 
challenged, at least within Marguerite’s circle. 
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by an ethic of moderate evangelical reform. 

The introduction and chronology together 
provide a sound and fairly comprehensive his- 
torical framework as well as a guide to inter- 
pretation. Some readers unfamiliar with the 
French sixteenth-century background might 
have welcomed a separate section on the refor- 
mist leanings of Marguerite and her circle, on 
the fragments of neoplntonist thought they ex- 
ploited, on the importance of the inittati 
d'amore and of the courtly love tradition in pro- 
viding materials for the story-tellers' dialogue 
and other bread-and-butter issues. An alter na- 
tive solution would have been to provide more 
frequent glosses on the text itself, specifying 
scriptural and other quotations and explaining 
allusions (will readers of a Penguin Classic 
automatically recognize the phrase “other 
half’ as a reference to the ncoplntnnist 
androgyne, or register the import of a quota- 
tion from the Roman de la rose‘1). 

Chilton begins by stressing the uncertainties 
which surround the composition of the text, 
undermining its attribution to a single author. 
This might have led to an account of the textual 
components of which it is made up and of the 
conventions governing them (ie, its “inter- 
text”), and thus to a questioning of the claim 
made repeatedly in the collection that the stor- 
ies are true. The historical basis of quite a 
number of the tales has been proven, but even 
here it would be interesting to see how far the 
materials have been assimilated to fictional 
stereotypes, and in other cases (story eight is a 
good example) the story has visibly been de- 
rived from an earlier model. No doubt, as Feb- 
vre points out, the convention of authenticity is 
motivated by the desire of the story-tellers to 
enhance the status of the tales as exempla, but 
it is also part of a delicate mechanism of com- 
pensation: the notion of a sacred truth embo- 
died in readings of and quotations from scrip- 
ture is strictly inadequate for a lay society 


which needs to tell itself deviant slorietin- 
effort to comprehend if not resolve its 
tensions. . ** 

This complication of the story-telKne a#,, 
cise - which the narrators expressly c Ci 
an alternative to scripture-reading on 
hand and love-making on the other -erat® 
because the stories themselves areembZ 
in dialogue. The brief exchanges of the D? 
camertm are developed into a second-tod 
narrative in which the devisaius act not call B 
narrators but also ns readers andfoccasioii 
as would-be lovers. It may be that the diaS I 
was added after the stories had beencofi ' 
but it looks as though at least some oft*! 
stories were designed to provoke certain kink I 
of shock-wave in the dialogue. andperi*j. 
vice versa - the counterpoint between fa to I 
levels is consistently intricate. Such effeca. | 
enormously magnified, are also central t 
Rabelais’s narrative tecUnique; they arcinto 
characteristic of a good deal of French 
ance prose, and might perhaps have beenjts 
some attention in Chilton's introduction fa 
the sake of readers interested in the hlstayd!. 
both narrative and dialogue. - j 

It would be unfair, though, to ask fount i- 
prehensive account of all these issues ia ibf 
space of twenty-five pages. The imports; 
thing is that the Heptameron has been art-.- 
readily accessible and can now no longcrii! 
regarded in the English-speaking worU a i] 
second-rate imitation of the Deaunwi.' 
“Sex", qs Chilton says, “is rarely fjmfofri 
Heptameron" (few modern readers will txft j. 
to guess which stories were expurgated ini! 
Unexpurgated Edition), but Marguerite* ; 
Navarre in this version will entertain noted:, 
students of the Renaissance and Refonnafo! 
historians of mentalMs and narratologlsti.h} 
also insomniacs obliged to take their fifth; 
little and often. 
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DAVID ELLISON 
The Reading of Proust 

212pp. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. £17.50. 
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Even in the androgynous world of A la recher- 
che, if we heed the title of La Prlsonnlire we 
can say that the captive in the Marcel/Alber- 
tine affair is Albertine. The evidence of the 
text itself, however, is that Marcel is also u 
prisoner, and doubly so. For not only i$ lie 
locked into his neurotic love but he is also 
caught up in a nightmarish drama of cognition: 
“And now that she had one day let foil the 
name ‘Mile VinteuiP, I should have liked, not 
to tear off her dress to see her body^ but 
through her body to see and read the whole 
diary of her memories and her future passion- 
ate assignations.” From being a semiologist 
habitually frustrated by the Impenetrability of 
the sighs offered to him by Albertine, Marcel is 
here robbed of signs altogether. He is left with- 
out a text to read and interpret. • 

:: , Not so thb. reader of Proiist’snovel: But, as 
[ftayid Ellison asks in his excellent book The 
• - Beading of Protisf} given that we have the teXt, 
; how are Weto go about reading It? For so long 
_ We have allowed the Narrator’s persuasive rhe- 
toric in Le. Temps retrouvi to direct and condi- 
tio ouf response^. We have behn dazzled by 
all tjhe glittering speculation dn the act of re- 
- . membrance and the work of art; The- theory 
'has blinded Us to th<j practice."' '• s' . 

; ; lt is to tHb dynamics of Proust’s practice of 
writing that. Ellisoii pajJs particular, attention. 
Taking, for example, the broadly accepted 
. thematic view of theRecherche-BS a novel of 
disillusionment; h<ishbw$how this involves a 
recutrihg pattern pf tansfructioh followed by 
destruction ; and in turn, hew cohstructioft. The 
tension; generated by this , pattern of 'posses- 
sion, loss aiid retrieval Is in itself textuaily pro- 
auctive, for it is front these contradictions that 
much of the hovel is created. Ellison’s study of 
Proust’s praxis is strengthened by the wise Use 
he makes of psychoanalysis. He explored the 
"P^nts a complex 


forces, but avoids crude reductioiiism byp f „ 
suing the intricacies of textual eIaborali».kp 
however labyrinthine the text, Eflisonirgjr, . . 
one continually finds beneath Its 
strategies for the relief of pain. There ft &i ;,» . 
example, the celebrated passage on the 
teull septet in La Prisonniire, hadfowv l- 
taken to be an expression of unadidte# 
aesthetic joy. Seen in context, it 
the septet Is not so much a 
moment ns a comforting experience ,u[ ^. £: ;: 
by the Narrator in an attempt to 
undecipherable enigma of love and w \ 
Albertine. As the Narrator confes?«,s^jF; 
tectivcly (and indeed, Ellison 
slvoly), “I tried to bonish the lh° u 8 h J. . ; 
mistress and to think only of the 
Ellison’s response lo this pam^J e n: 
-4s.pjirt of the more general question^ ... 
ceiveff views -svltich makes tilts book w. . .■* 
polling. Equally challenging Is t- ; 

critical analysis of Rudkin, who feaWWfv’ 
nently in The Reading of Proust, , 

have already made the journey ^ ora ^ 
Proust, of course, so that one ^ 

before reading what another 
tl)at road has to tell. But Ellisonisn^ 

.live, as attentive' to what 
energetical^ suppresses as 

. in his autobiographical 

makes only passing references u» W • !&:!.■ 

the death of his father is evia^n^pi^’^ 
exclude existential confusion. pi 

space left by this censorship 
around this significant vdiq Rj^,v-; cjgjca 
distracting web of his text. He£ 
achieves a major suqces^ The 
us is pot simply the mpraltet 
ally rejected, More Importantifr^^^ g;;;- 
a deceptive tranquillityWhiph^. , i;j 

greaLimbrogliQ of 

A hew translation by ■%. 

■■ Bqndanella of Boccaccid’s^^^^oop,^ : * “ 

• on Vittore : Brslnca’s l 'i?75'f t ^ ^ 
recently been ; published 
£24.50. 0 393 01754 
“aimed 1 to provide th^ 

Decameron that.speak^iri^^ 
and in os elevated or. 16WJ ® f 
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j.W. ROBERTS 

City of Sokrates: An introduction to classical 
Athens 

265pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £15.95. 

071 0098057 

H What Athens is remembered for is not her 
empire", wriles J.W. Roberts, criticizing Peri- 
cles' last speech in the history of Thucydides. 
For Roberts classical Athens is the city of 
Socrates, and this introduction to fifth-century 
Athens ends with Socrates and his position in 
Athens, and the conclusion that “he is in many 
ways central”. This new book thus extends into 
areas not reached by A. E. Zimmem’s The 
Greek Commonwealth, which served as an in- 
troduction to Athens for earlier generations, 
and which was subtitled “Politics and Econo- 
mics in Fifth-Century Athens". 

After brief notes on Athenian history and on 
our main sources, Roberts begins, in the spirit 
of Zimmem, with a chapter on “Country and 
Town", contrasting the life of a farmer in the 
Attic countryside with the more polished life 
of the city and the buildings that were 
provided for public life. Next a chapter on 
“Population, Property and Taxation" looks at 
citizens and their wives; the seclusion of re- 
spectable women, and the homosexual attach- 
ments of adolescent males; metics, those of 
non-Athenian origin who, however long they 
and their descendants remained in Athens, had 
little chance of acquiring citizenship; and 
slaves, and the familiar question how far Athe- 
nian society was “dependent on slavery” (the 
poorer citizens had the leisure for extensive 
involvement in public affairs only because of 
the existence of unleisured slaves). Roberts is 
suitably cautious over attempts to estimate the 
numbers of citizens and metics, and barely 
hints that slaves perhaps approached half the 
total population. After noting that only 
citizens could own land, he ends the chapter 
with the principal financial burdens imposed 
on the rich: the property tax called elsphofa, 
and the liturgies (public services) through ' 
wfilch men competed in spendirig their money 
directly, without the mediation of state organs, 
for public, purposes. 

A chapter on “Radical Democracy" looks at 
the sovereign assembly, the wide Tange of offi- 
cial posts through which the citizens could take 
, turns in carrying out decisions which they had 
made together, the council of five hundred 
which prepared the assembly's business and 
supervised the work Of the various officials, 
and the large amateur jury-courts. In asking 
how active the poorer citizens were in public 
affairs, Roberts perhaps exaggerates the pro- 
portion of the poor who lived in Athens and the 
Piraeus and could therefore participate easily. 
He distinguishes seven social and economic 
Categories in the citizen body, and remarks on 
the cohesiveness of this iriixture of rich and 
poor, whldi in the fifth century was helped by 
money derived front Athens’ empire and spent 
to Jhe benefit of Athenian citizens. 

This leads to “The, Imperial Ethos" , a chap- 
ter on that 'empjre which Athens created out of 
a body of originally, independent allies. The; 
(totality of tWsd^mihation of other Gfeeksby 
"a, democratic state 1 has beep debated from the 
■ time of Tiiucydldes onwards: the advantages of 
.the empire t6 Atheps afe obvious. Roberts Is 

• s amongthose who see it As advantageous rather 
thin not to. the ordinary citizens of the subject 
states t6o, and though he mehtipns he does hot’ 

• .llhgerott the affront to thd subjects’ pride. 
.vWe jhen^urii .to subjects pot treated in The 
Grtdk Cdmmoiiwealth. “Schooling, Literacy, 

; . Books, and- Histdry”, with - the elementary 
education of Athejifan boys, asks how far 
Athenian society Was a literate society (cori- 
^^^ing that thott; men could read and write 
- suffidently lQ caSt 'their 1 Vote iqan ostracism, 

• . ! th^t nli tnptous books were available to the 

*9? ^ho, could appreciate' them) , and ends with 
; >. a i , ^ e *t ; ext e Ustye prose wntWgs tosuryiye; 

: the;hfotipHf? of Herpdijius apd Thutydldes 


from men and the way in which they overruled 
men’s lives without depriving them of free will. 
After running through the Athenian calendar 
of festivals, and finding them predominantly 
cheerful, Roberts looks at divination, and at 
the kind of scepticism indulged in by fifth- 
century intellectuals. A writer is scarcely hu- 
man without at least one bee in his bonnet: 
Roberts is surely right to argue that few of the 
sceptics were atheists, but he devotes a surpris- 
ing amount of energy to the point. 

A long chapter is devoted to “Art and Pat- 
ronage”. The main form of poetic literature in 
fifth-century Athens was drama, and we are 
given detailed discussions of tragedy and com- 
edy, the circumstances of production and 
themes of the plays (Roberts stands firmly with 
those who are prepared to see a serious politic- 
al message in some of Aristophanes’ com- 
edies). We then proceed to the visual arts, to 
Athens' major temples and public buildings, 
erected with public money under public super- 
vision, to the position of craftsmen in Athens, 
and to painting on pottery and in buildings. 

The last two chapters deal with intellectual 
matters: Science (astronomy and the beginning 


of serious medicine), Nature, Culture (the con- 
trast between nature and human convention, 
which aroused much interest in the late fifth 
century), and the Sophists (the travelling 
teachers who specialized in skills, such os 
rhetoric, needed for success in the city state); 
and finally Philosophy (the cosmology of 
Anaxagoras, and the ethics and the martyrdom 
of Socrates). 

The book gives a good account of the 
achievements which make classical Athens still 
worth studying; it is lively, well informed, and 
well abreast of recent work on the subject. 
Some readers may find it too well informed: at 
times there is perhaps more detail than the 
beginner can cope with, and Roberts himself 
confesses in the preface that it is difficult to 
write about plays for someone who has not 
read them, about topography, buildings and 
paintings for someone who has not seen them 
(he has provided no photographs to help with 
the visual side of the problem). But for those 
who are not overwhelmed this should be a 
stimulating and reliable book: it is to be hoped 
that there will be a paperback edition at a price 
which potential readers can afford. 


Endless diversity 


M. M. Austin 



J.B. SALMON . 

Weallhy Corinth: A history of the city to 
338 bc 

464pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. 

019 814833 X 

To the historian of ancient Greece, Corinth 
offers an interesting but tantalizing object of 
study. In the large and diverse mosaic of cities 
that made up much of the ancient Greek world, 
though only among the medium-sized, Corinth 
enjoyed special importance because of Its 
location on the narrow isthmus that links the 
Pelopqnnese . and central Greece. It played 
an essential role as a vital but ambiguous ally of* 
Sparta in the Peloponnesian League; much of 
the history of the League, from its origins In the 
latter part of the sixth century bc till its even- 
tual disintegration in the 360s, was influenced 
by Corinthian policies and initiatives. Without 
the manpower and resources to aspire to an 
independent Imperial tele, Corinth sought to 
protect itself from encroachment by the lar- 
. ger powers, and channelled its ambitions into 
exercising primacy among Its own colonial 
foundations in north-west Greece. It was 
Athenian intervention there, in what it re-, 
garded as its own sphere of influence, that 
stung the Corinthians into bellicosity in the 
430s and helped to precipitate the Peloponne- 
sian W$r. Battered by the chain of inconclusive 
struggles that resulted, Corinth eventually 
opted out of. Greek mainland politics in 367. In 
the end, it paid the price for its strategic 
location: the imposition of a Macedonian garri- 
son in 338 terminated the possibility of any 
independent role. , . 

Np less interesting is i.(s Internal history. 
Corinth was the seat qf odd pf the earliest and ; 
most conspicuous of the archaic tyrannies, that 
of the Cyp$elids, and under them cut a greater 
figure in the Greek world than before or since. 
Economic activity developed at the Isthmus 
earlier than in most other Greek cities, and 
Herodotus observed that among Greeks it was , 
the Corinthians who despised craftsmen least. 
Corinth was also eariy in the field' with naval 
power. Yet in spite of all this, it did not go the 
Athenian way: after the overthrow, of the 
tyranny, Corinth remained for generations 
under the rule of a stable and traditional Oligar- 
chy, which was. seemingly free from internal , 
challenges till as late as (he fourth 9 entury. 
Corinth offers Ian illustration of the; endless 
diversity of the world of the Greek cities. 

Yet the investigation, ‘ S ;heset ; wlth difficul- 
ties. There Is po surviving account |of Corin- 
thian history, or of Gr?ek, history os a whole, : 
from a Corirtthlan source.; Apart froip the; 
iarchaic tyranny, which left its mark on Greek 
tradition, Individual. CpHnihlans rarely come : 
to life as figures in their oytii right (the special 
case of Timoleop, active as van opponent, of 
, ( ^Slian'tyramuMin!th^m :and 330s,!s due 


lian historian Timaeus). The governing oligar- 
chy which effectively dominated Corinthian . 
history for so long remains largely faceless and 
anonymous. The workings of internal politics 
are mostly unknown, and details of the con- 
stitution obscure. There is virtually no help to 
be expected from inscriptions, so prolific in 
some other Greek cities: oligarchies did not 
like records. Where Corinth is mentioned in 
extant Greek historians, this is not through 
interest in Corinthian affairs for their own 
sake, but only because Corinthian actions hap- 
pened to impinge on pan Hellenic politics - as in 
the preliminaries to the Peloponnesian War. 
Archaeological investigation past and present 
helps to add detail and colour to the material 
side of Corinthian life, but can never, be a 
substitute for articulate written sources of 1 
Corinthian origin. An enquiry into ancient 
Corinth reveals all too clearly the deficiencies 
in the evidence available for Greek histdry. 

■ The enquiry is nevertheless well worth mak- 
ing. There was room for an up-to-date syn- 
thesis of Corinthian history which would take 
into account all the relevant material, ancient 
and modem, and recent debates on problems 
of Greek history, and after long and detailed 
study J.B. Salmon has now provided this. He 
has carried out his task with exemplary thor- 
oughness, cautjon, and soundness of judg- 
ment. There is probably nothing of relevance 
to ancient Corinth that he does not know, and 
the reader will learn much. The book falls into 
two main parts. Chapters One to Fourteen are 
concerned with topography, material culture, 
the eariy history before the tyranny, and eco- 
nomic and social questions over the period as a 
whole. Chapters’ Fifteen to Twenty-five deal 
chronologically with- the political history of 
Corinth from the tyranny down to 338, Most of 
the attention is devoted inevitably to Corinth's : 
external history, in 'so far as it is' reco'rded; 
Internal history can only be attempted in small 
patches. Two final chapters discuss Cqrinth's 
relations with its colonies, the distinctive fea- 
tures of its society , and its con tri but ion to Greek 
political history. • 

In style and presentation the book might 
have been more Oonclse, and there is some 
repetition from one chapter to another. But 
indexing and cross-referencing are, very thor- 
ough; and facilitate the u$e of the book as a 
work ofreferonce. Mucjilight Issued on de- 
tailed aspects of ancient Corinth, more so 
perhaps than on the wider problems of Greek 
history, but this is probably Unavoidable in tjie 
framework- of a monograph devoted to one ■ 
particular city. As it is; DrSjalmon has written a 
book that should aehieve its expected status as 
the standard work on the subject, and in so „ 
doing he ho4 placed all histpriuns of ancient 
Gjeece In his debt. 

Postage; Inland I6p Abroad 2 Ip 
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Allen & Unwin 

SOCIAL WORK 

The Supportive 
Network 

Coping with Old Age 

O. Clare Wenger 

An examination of the sources of 
help and care available to the 
elderly. The author shows how the 
role of Informal community net- 
works can provide a basis for a 
more community-based pattern of 
social work (as prescribed by The 
Barclay Report.) Her study will be of 
Interest to anyone working In the 
field of soolal services. 

255pp. 

Hardback £15.95. 

Paperback £6.95. 

National Institute Social Services 
Library: 46 


EDUCATION 

Positive Teaching 

The Behavioural 
Approach 
Kevin Wheldall and 
Frank Merrett 

A guide to effective olassroom 
management. This book alms to 
provide teachers with a positive 
non-punltlve approach which 
yields good classroom discipline. 
191pp. 

Hardback £12.00. 

Paperback £5.50. 
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GEOGRAPHY ■ 

The City In Cultural 
Context 

Edited by John Agnew, 
John Mercer and David 
Sopher 

Contemporary urban.studles have 
neglected the idea of culture and 
Its relationship to oltles. Dissatisfac- 
tion with this state of affairs has 
glvenrlse.tothls book; an authorita- 
tive and critical contribution from 
leading soholars, which asserts the 
significance of the cultural dimen- 
sion In urban studies. 

313pp. 

Hardback £18.00. 

Paperback £8.95. 


HISTORY V ■“ 

Revisionism and 
Empire 

Socialist Imperialism 
In Germany 1897-1914 

Roger Fletcher 

The. first detailed study of re- 
visionism ias a movement and of 
right-wing German socialist fdrelgn 
policy -views In the Wllhelmlne era. 
The author highlights the Influence 
of Sloch' In pre-1914 German re- 
vlslonlsm and 'at* the same time 
sheds fresh light on the Ihought of 
Bernstein dnd his role. In olassloal 
German Social Democracy. ■ . 
231pp, 

Hardbdok £18,00. 
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David Pannick 

A. W. BRIAN SIMPSON 

Cannibalism and the Common Law: The story 
of the tragic last voyage of the Mignonette and 
thestrange legal proceedings to which it gave 
rise 

353pp. University of Chicago Press. £21.25. 
0226759423 

In 1884, a yacht, the Mignonette, sank on a 
voyage from England to Australia. The crew of 
four clambered into an open boat in the South 
Atlantic nearly 2000 miles from land. They had 
no fresh water and no food except for two tins 
of turnips and a turtle caught on the fourth day. 
On the twentieth day Captain Dudley, with the 
agreement of the mate, Edwin Stephens, killed 
the seventeen-year-old cabin boy, Richard 
Parker, who was very weak through drinking 
salt water. This was done in order that the 
three remaining sailors could feed off his flesh 
and blood and so have a chance of survival. 
Dudley, Stephens and the other crew member, 
Ned Brooks, were rescued by a passing ship on 
the twenty-fourth day. As every law student 
knows, Dudley and Stephens were in 1884 con- 
victed of murder when a bench of five judges 
ruled that, in A. W. B. Simpson's words, "one 
must not kill one’s shipmates in order to eat 
them, however hungry one might be". After 
being sentenced to death, Dudley and 
Stephens were reprieved, their sentence being 
commuted to six months' imprisonment. 

The case of Dudley and Stephens is a leading 
authority on whether necessity is a defence to 
murder and other offences, and it serves to 
introduce law students to the peculiarities of 
legal reasoning. Simpson’s interest in the case 
is much broader. He has made exhaustive in- 
quiries into the characters involved, the cir- 
cumstances of the o ffence, the history of canni- 
balism at sea and in other conditions of peril, 
the trial and its aftermath. The result is a bril- 
liant work of investigative history which re- 
minds us/ lri the: tap>t entertaining and in- ; . :■ 

One of the more cui'ious features of the case 
B, as Simpson laments, that Dudley and 
Stephens have not become popular heroes or i 
. VUIains; They have, hitherto, been remem- < 
bered only as names in the law reports, victims . 
of a cruel fate. Simpson adds fleshto the bones. i 

; Dudley, it appears, was a devout Christian who 
, ■ celebrated ^divine service on board the yacht . 
> every SuildayHemade effortst£ teach the J 
ilhtciate^ orphan, ; Richard Parker, to rea d. i 
Dudley deserves foe status qfcomic hero which i 

■ nte n . a T rds J l ' , , him ■ AHer Wng I 

: ; D ^^y : e xplamed,; Jn a particularly unhappy c 

, 7^, ti .ttot ^heir; hearts were^n S 

• ^mouths . He asked; lo.be allowed to keep a I 

“° ° u f h j* experience ^ the penknife with , 

whjch he had stabbed the eftbin boy in the v 
, throat. The day after the rescue, Dudley sat bn c 

a .chamber-pot vvhich br.oke and lacerated his I 
’ "ft?** impossible for hi*n to sit . c 

/’ down during his trial two months later. He died . . * 
! Australia ln 1906 of bubonic plague, his i. 
&& F be, "8 subjected to indignities as « 

whIch Parker had 

’ w «veaM, iavy reports d6 ii 

-• >3 • & piradtlce'llkeiylo «&>&..:. V* 

I'Suddii'r ' Ti, judges, 0 ^ arori : b 
‘ • *5®" * ft® Judge asSlgne^i tp.tiy the case , / ■ p 

: was.typjCalip thisre^pect/$o anxious Was heto ‘it 
I .;^ s i!f e thp cpnvictibn pf Mie defendants, and So ■ . 8 

• .concerned tpdeny the jury an opportunity to ' . \ 

• ft® 1 "*-’ fhat persuaded the jury .to ; tl 
adOp|the urtusual dCYicc of entering a “special ■ h 
^. statingihe^ts ofthe case; conclUd- : 2 

• ^ as . to f w ^her these facts established ' '■ : d 

rth®: jurors, -ate Ignbr-r % 
ant ' aqd leaving ft fo a; court of the Queen’s n 
' Bench Ptysiori forUle on thatissiie. Simpson u 
plearly establish?* thfi legal impropriety of this ' 

deyiqus procedure ft rid th? legal absurdities it « 

mercy t? 

. (as it did) before the defendants had been con- T 
vrctecl of. raji rdet? How could the court sent- : sc 
ence the defendants^ death (as it did) when : m 
the jury had. not found them guilty of any off- Ve 

ence? The power of a jury to acquit a defcn- ftt 


law is, in practice, one of the most effective 
weapons of the governed against those who 
govern us. The popularity of Dudley and 
Stephens and the importance which the legal 
establishment placed on their conviction made 
it too dangerous for the judiciary to run the risk 
of a jury acquittal. 

The law reports contain the pompous and 
supercilious judgment delivered by Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge for a bench of five judges to 
find Dudley and Stephens guilty of murder. 
The defendants were told that shipwrecked 
sailors had “the moral necessity, not of the 
preservation but of the sacrifice of their lives 
for others, from which in no country, least of 
all, it is to be hoped, in England, will men ever 
shrink, as indeed they have not shrunk . . . [I]t 
is enough in a Christian country to remind 
ourselves of the Great Example whom we pro- 
fess to follow”. It is reassuring to learn from 
Simpson’s researches that those sentiments did 
not receive universal acclaim even in the Victo- 
rian England of 1884. The Daily Telegraph 
leader writer cynically observed that judges 
were perhaps not ideally suited to lecture their 


fellow human beings on acceptable conduct in 
conditions of extreme deprivation: “It is a trial 

ofthejudicialtemperifliinchbetoolatc. . . ." 

In the sections of this book which arc of least 
interest - because they are of marginal rele- 
vance to the main themes - Simpson shows 
how Dudley and Stephens were by no means 
the first, or the last, travellers to resort to 
cannibalism. Chief Justice Coleridge's simplis- 
tic homilies did not. deal adequately with the 
extent of customary cannibalism at sea and 
elsewhere, but the judicial approach to the 
moral issues made it unnecessary to do so. The 
judgment assumes the applicability of the mor- 
al imperatives which it asserts. There is no 
discussion of utilitarian ethics: as another Cap- 
tain said of a similar incident, the overriding 
question could be defined as “whether one or 
all should die?" Nor did the court explain why 
killing under necessity is less excusable than 
killing under the physical duress of another or 
killing in self-defence. 

When they arrived back in Englnnd after 
their exploits at sea, Dudley and Stephens 
were treated by the public as heroes. The 


Car incarnadine 


brother of Richard Parker nnhii i 
them. This public esteem Cfc?* 
were convicted and sentenrad ^ 
law had demonstrated nn import^” ^ ■ 
t.nn with morality by moul£> 
wli.es or the population. The 
then us now not noted foritsenm^ ^ 
ns time in commuting the death^S 
n. nm of imprisonment despite 2 ^ ' 
in end a tum of the jury and the judwrw 
defendants' lives should be spareT^’ 
scutum thus achieved its purport 
conviction that would influence moSXt 
without imposing too harsh a senteS 
of t lie victims of the sorry tale. I 
Whether the views of the Chief Jiflf* J 
or would deter shipwrecked sailoref^J 
one another in order to stay alive iuS 
matter. Simpson's suggestion that "wenkt 
ger believe m n hortatory function ojuf 
opinions is over-optimistic In its dewM, 
of the power of contemporary judges, hil 
analysis of this Victorian tragedy, 
crcditnble judicial response which it pjJ| 
Professor Simpson has struck a rich im fl 


P.D. James 

ROGER WILKES 
Wallace: The final verdict 
269pp. The Bodley Head. £8.95. 
037030571 X 


if The murder of Julia Wallace on the night of 
e January 20, 193 1 , has been a source of fascina- 
L " speculation and controversy to crimino- 

logis ts, amateur and professional , for over fifty 
i- years. It is a murder of contrasts; between the 
■* dull i almost grim respectability of the Wallaces 

' and the high tragedy which struck them; be- 
r tw ®^ 1 n ft e careful planning of the crime and the 

i- crude; barbaric frenzy with which it was Carried ' 

i- out„ But far the Mteryention of ,(Jie Court, of 
g Appeal, which quashed Wallace’s conviction ' 
on the unprecedented grounds that it was un- 
e supported by the evidence, the name of Wil- 
d lia m Herbert Wallace would stand high on the 
r list of those who lie in quicklime behind prison 
walls and ,who perpetually remind us of the 
s dangers and potential Injustice of , the death 
. penalty. 

) Roger Wilkes’s account is the latest of a 
t number devoted to the crime, of which 
s Jonathan Goodman’s brilliant study, The Kill- 
• : fog of Jylia Wallace, published in 1969, remains 
\ . pre-eminent, both for its scholarly examlna- 
. hon of the evidence and for its comprehensive 
^ description of the place and period, Liveipool 
in the early 1930s. Mr Goodman aquits Wal- 
1 lace of; his wife’s murder, largely on an ex- 
i amination of the time schedule. Mr Wilkes 
.Whose book had its beginning in a radio 
documentary on the. case which he made for 
!•■ ft verp ?9ft independent radio station is also a 
fcounsej ,fdr the defence. And he is the first 
• writer on the murder to be able to reveal the 
identity of a Suspect whom Goodman actually , 
met but was unable to name, Gordon Parry. i 
Tje v| ctlm, frail, gentle and reserved, had i 
iLved alone with her .husband for sixteen years I 
^ 2 ^ W ® lvert0n Street: in Anfield. r ( 

' . V ® Pf sipftU ; rednbpck houses in ! an ' H 

- unpre possessing areh pfLlverpctil.TWn^^ ' | 

‘ ^ d «ntial Company, Was due to play a chess ■ ■ i 
: -foat^ M.ius dabat the Qfy : tyf6, Shortly^S '•& 
. 1 Wfls to ^ d by the club secretary that a h • t 

* had Iclephohed earlier i/c 
: ttat evening asking for bjm ahd had left- : \ 

2fl.,Meulpye pardons Ea$t, ^ossley Hilf to; ' - 1 
jdisjuss a : matter,, 'of business. Saying that he ' ‘ i 


get in. His neighbours then came out from 31 
Wolverton Street and , after asking them if they 
had heard anything suspicious, he found that 
the kitchen-door opened easily. After sear- 
ching the upstairs rooms and the kitchen he 
entered, last of all, the front parlour. There he 
found his wife’s body, the head lying in a pool 
of blood and brains. Wallace’s mackintosh, 
heavily blood-stained, had been stuffed under 
her right shoulder. There were no signs of a 
struggle, an almost complete absence of blood 
except In the sitting-room, and although 
a few notes had been taken from a cash-box 
in the kitchen the apparent burglary had 
either been bungled or, as the police 
believed, faked. 

_ One of the fascinating aspects of the case is 
matunearly all. the evidence can point either 
way depending on one’s view of Wallace’s 
guilt. The telephone-call to the chess club was 
traced to a call box only 400 yards from Wol- 
verton Street. Was this because Wallace him- 
self was “Qualtrough” or because the killer 
watched him on his way to the club before 
putting through his call? Wallace was extra- 
ordinarily persistent in his enquiries for 
Menlove Gardens East. Was this part of his 
pjftn to establish an alibi, or the natural anxiety 
.of a conscientious agent to find the right 
address and earn his commission? Hie police 
and the neighbours remarked on his coolness 
and self-possession after the finding of his 
wife s body. Was this the callous indifference 
of a murderer or the stoicism of a self-tnught 
philosopher who prided himself on his forti- 
tude and control? 

Wilkes’s analysis Is not the first to point to a 
mystery suspect but it is the first, not only to 
name the man, but to sat out in detail the 
evidence against him. Gordon Parry, Who was 
known to the Wallaces, had a criminal reepnj 
of car stealing and piffering. He had a grudge 
against Wallace, who had reported his 
accounting deficiencies to his employers. He 

Was a man with expensive tastes Who was short 
or money) and uikri ufai.m i- • 


. _ f . . * wiiu naa auuu 

would have, known where 
; > 8 h 5 ;C 81 ^® d at least three different 


, T. 7j. "Biiace made a 

note o f thfr Wdtejis end uked the beat wav of 
.. getting to MenjoVe Avenue. ' • f. • 


vApcordingitp his -statement to the police, 
Wallace left fiome next evening at 6 45brii and 
traveled bylr^n ,o «he Menlov^Av^a 
houra heperslstently aijd vqcally 

: «o« 8h , ft fic ? 0nal R ' M - Q^altmugh at a 
non-existent address, He arrived back at Wol- 
Verton Street at 8.45pm but claimed that the 
front door atos secured against him. He went 
. round to foe back door but was again unable to 


' .bed. a fordieT^e hSr.L wS’o 

' - ^eof SS no 

I] h ■ 'W* insistence, he Had 

■H n d & f dd ^ W ^ thecar both inside and out and, 
; : pfjTA 5 11 a ib,dods ^med glove ■ which 
’ holdoft?>" W0u !4 han 8!hlmtt foepoijce got 


31 scene of crime, were surely right in sayi^Ci ' 
-y the murderer must have been bloodsiai 
at How then had Parry cleaned himself? 41k 
r- suggests that he was protected by an ott 
ie cape and thigh-length waders, which bcL 
ie borrowed, ostensibly for a fishing trip butv} - 
^1 er returned. But when did Parry pnt duns, 
>» To arrive on a January night io coat 
:r garbed would surely invite attention, 
a more important, what happened to themfr 
d the murder? The cape wasn’t left at tbcsca . 
h it was surely too bulky to be pushed don; 

* grating, and it wasn’t in the car- And# 
d should that blood-stained glove have bwr 
e conveniently left for discovery? Parry as' 
have known that it was damning eviftta 
s Why not stuff it down the grid with the 
r bar? But all this' evidence about the bG4;' 
s becomes an irrelevance if we believe, 
s surely the most likely theory, that 

heavily stained mackintosh was used es*£p 
tection. . ^ 

‘ .. jJ 9 

And there is, of course, the main object; 
to the Parry theory. Would a IdJler 
and far-sighted enough to amcoct tbeG^r 
trough decoy have given no. thought to 
necessary protective measures during 
vital hours immediately after the killing? 
really likely that he would have driven 
for wasliing to a garage where he Wasbon^ 
and then virtually confess to murder loi**- ;' 
who had no reason either to liko or pieW ^ 
him? Equally incomprehensible Is the a® fj; 
quont behaviour both of Pnrkes and™ J* nj ‘ 
garage proprietor to whom'he (»n&W a ij 
story. Pnrkes, although allegedly Infearpi^ ! \ 
ry, didn’t nt once go to the police. Th® \ 
owner. did so only after Wallace; 
found guilty. Parkes was interyieffW ^ « 
police but his evidence was curtly | 
Conspiracy theories have always, jFjJ* 
attraction but the fact that foe IJveqw^ v 
declined to open their files to Wllkw^I 
necessarily menu that i they bad soin?®* B 
hide and I find unconvincing the 
may have contrived or connive^ g 

cover-up. V V- '; • • 

. Wilkes admits that his case I s 
arid he gives a fair hearing to 
. people in North Wa les 

. that their rion-viplent, • kfnrj ^^Sl 
neighbour could ; have tftkeh fo_ 

■ appalling a secret to his graVe.’W*T^S£ 
too, that he . agonized ovbr the 1 

branding as ia inuijderpr ft ^ 

beyond the protection of foe few ,.<g 
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Transitional assessments 


A. H. Halsey 

GILLIAN SUTHERLAND 

Ability, Merit and Measurement: Mental 
testing and English education 1880-1940 
332pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 

0198226322 

Gillian Sutherland tells here the story of how 
contemporary England's grandparents and 
great-grandparents were processed on their 
way through childhood towards their offices 
and positions in adult society. They passed 
through schools which were acquiring the idea 
of mental measurement. What we now call 
post-primary education was evolving, from the 
end of the nineteenth century, as an apparatus 
pf selection for foe minority from the mass of 
those who were otherwise given "elementary 
instruction for workmen and servants". It was 
an age of transition. The relative simplicities of 
the division of labour and the class structure of 
classical industrialism were developing to- 
wards the complexities of electric power, terti- 
ary economy and expanded administration. 
New demands for a more differentiated system 
of education naturally followed. 

Shakespeare’s brief analysis of the selective 
process in sixteenth-century England was a 
metaphor borrowed from the craft of the 
hedge-cutter. “There’s a divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” In 
early twentieth-century England the. divinity 
seems to have been the goddess Fortuna, and 
the rough-hewers were local directors of 
education and teachers who used, misused, or 
ignored the new technology of IQ and attain- 
ment testing in the eleven-plus examination. 

One could be tempted to dismiss the tale 
either on the grounds that it has all passed into 
irrelevant history through the development of 
"secondary education for all” and the compre- 
hensive schools, or because it has been secure- 
ly incorporated into the wider sociological 
generalization of a movement from ascription 


to "achievement" as a corollary of the com- 
plication of the division of labour and of the 
class and status conflicts in advanced societies. 
But it would be a pity to miss enjoying a fasci- 
nating book on the basis of cither of these 
errors. For our present system of, in effect, 
selection at sixteen plus cannot be properly 
understood without the historical background 
supplied here: and the sociological generaliza- 
tion is shown by this history to be suspect. 

There is, in any case, the fun for pre-war 
children of placing themselves on the map of 
■ local education authorities and imagining an 
alternative personal biography if Fortune's 
caprice had given them birth in, say, North- 
umberland rather than Stockport, to be mea- 
sured for merit by Godfrey Thomson and tile 
Moray House tests rather than by J.L.Paton, 
High Master of Manchester Grammar School, 
who explained to the North of England Educa- 
tion Conference in 1920 how his extended in- 
terviews were infinitely superior to any intelli- 
gence test. He might ask for a summary of a 
passage from Addison or Macaulay and, while 
discussing the response, he would be “gauging 
from the boy's replies, and specially from the 
way he speaks and the set of his lips, what his 
will power is”. 

As to the sociological trend from ascription 
to achievement, the factual account challenges 
earlier writers- notably Olive Banks and Brian 
Simon. Sutherland shows that Professor Banks 
went too far in asserting that “by the outbreak 
of war in 1939 foe use of intelligence tests and 
standardised tests of English and arithmetic 
with appropriate age allowances had been 
adopted by almost every local authority". The 
map of mental measurement In inter-war Brit- 
ain was in fact a patchwork-quilt of selective 
methods in various hues of sophistication. 
Nevertheless, the trend towards systematic 
selection is certainly there, and in that sense 
Sutherland makes too much of her correction 
of inaccuracy in the work of earlier authorities. 

In another sense, however, she makes too 
little of it. Selective examinations did spread 


after the First World War to an extent suffi- 
cient to lend credibility to Professor Simon’s 
interpretation of the system as one in which 
“objective" tests justified "the drawing of a 
line at the requisite point, decided by the num- 
ber of secondary school places available, and 
declaring that children below that line had 
failed to qualify". This Marxist view can be 
contrasted with Banks's liberal explanation of 
the trend as “an attempt to ensure the max- 
imum efficiency in the selection of children for 
the places available”. Sutherland's careful re- 
construction of the politics and palaver of men- 
tal measurement, assessment of ability and 
educational expansion seems to me to be still 
more useful as evidence in deciding between 
those two contending theses. She might in 
other words have been more sociologically ex- 
plicit as well as historically industrious. In the 
event she does not even mention either the 
classic source of contemporary sociological 
controversy about education selection - 
Michael Young's Rise of the Meritocracy - or 
any of the well-known, more recent contribu- 
tions to the debate. 

Yet her evidence illuminates the sources of 
both interpretations. She traces the ideological 
origins of the sociologists' term “achievement" 
(meaning the social allocation of persons Lo 
roles by public tests of competence to perform 
them) lo what Keith Hope has aptly described 
as "the political conception of merit" as it de- 
veloped in the nineteenth century', urged on by 
Macaulay and applied to the reform of civil 
service recruitment. She sketches the adapt- 
ations of the concept in the slowly changing 
context of class and schooling between 1880 
and 1940. She then relates merit to ability by 
following the technical development of 
psychology from Gallon and Binet through 
Pearson, Spearman, Burt and Thomson, again 
describing the shifts and innovations in the 
notions of subnormality and “genius", the nor- 
mal curve of error, factor analysis, herit ability 
and general intelligence in their historical con- 
text rather than with reference to present dis- 


pute. Finally she juxtaposes this ideological, 
intellectual and technical inheritance against 
the powers and practices of those who, either 
centrally or locally, politically or administra- 
tively, took decisions aboul the size and shape 
of secondary schooling and how individual 
children should be fitted into it. 

The uninteresting outcome is further de- 
monstration that there was neither an uninter- 
rupted march of liberal enlightenment towards 
equality of opportunity by use of impartial sci- 
ence nor a successful subordination of popular 
ambition to the interests of a purported ruling 
bourgeois class. The evidence shows, as usual, 
that these ideologies arc simplistic caricatures. 
They rationalize into false tidiness what in his- 
tory and reality arc the mixed motives and 
messy inconsistencies of men and members of 
movements who never fully know the condi- 
tions or consequences of their actions. 

Yet none of this should be taken to support 
the fulse inference that sociology should give 
way to history in the study of educational selec- 
tion, or of any other kind of attempt by people 
to engineer their society. On the contrary, such 
history is either symbiotic with sociology or it is 
mindless. What Gillian Sutherland docs in the 
end is to write n brief sociological appraisal of 
her evidence. It is more interesting than either 
of the two contending versions of education as 
olusS* abatement or class reproduction. The 
English education system was manned by an 
61ite within which political, professional, 
administrative and status elements vied- for 
power. She explains what happened by elaborat- 
ing the remark that "altogether it is easier to 
characterise the elitism of the English educa- 
tional system as aristocratic rather than meri- 
tocratic”. [ think she is right. In the general 
picture of how modern European countries 
have slowly and partially adapted a binary 
education system {one for the elevated strata 
and another for “workmen and servants") into 
a unitary hierarchy, there is a special English 
exception alism. TVrtir story has yet to be ade- 
quately told by either sociologists or historians. 


Clarkey: A Portrait In Letters 
of Mary Clarke Mohl (1793 - 1883) 

Selected and edited by Margaret Lesser 

Florence Nightingale's closesi, mosi enduring female friend wroie 
irenchani, willy, Irresponsible, and Irreverent leiiers, most of them 
previously unpublished. . 
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A Vanished Present: The Memoirs 

of Alexander Pasiernak 

Edited add translated by Ann Pasternak Slater 

Boris Pasiemak's younger brotlier describes their childhood and 
adolescence in Moscow before ihe Revolution. 
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The Oxford Book of War Poetry 

Chosen end edited by Job Stall worthy ; 

A history* of warfare from Homer and the Bible io ihe present day. through 
the eyes of Hie most. eloquent observers and chroniclers of its effects. 

384 pages £9.50 September oifl 214125 2 

The Force of Poetry 

Christopher Ricks 

. Essays devoted to aspects, fea lures, or resources of the language , 

manifested In poetry. i... v 
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Virginia Woolf: A Writer’s Life 

Lyndall Gotdon / \ 

1 a new perspective on Virginia Woolf I by the BUthor 6f the prize-winning 
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HANSK. ROETHELand JEANK. BENJAMIN 
Kandinsky: Catalogue raisonndofihe oil- 
paintings. Volume Two: 1916-1944 
556pp. Philip Wilson. £75. 

085667 1665 

The Kandinsky presented in this second, and 
final, volume of Hans K. Roethel and Jean K. 
Benjamin's catalogue of the oils is no longer 
the heroic and isolated pioneer of abstraction 
of the pre-war Munich years, whose paintings 
and writings had such resonance throughout 
Europe; but a painter sensitively and originally 
responsive to the milieu in which he found 
himself, in Russia during the war and im- 
mediately after it, at the Bauhaus during the 
1920s and in Paris from 1933. During the whole 
of this period he was making images of great 
beauty and refinement, some of which, (ike 
“Three Sounds", and '■Centre with Accom- 
paniment", now in Paris, are among his finest 
works; and he continued to do so unflaggingly 
right up until the time of his death (only two 
unfinished paintings are included in the cata- 
logue). 

The forms and techniques of these works 
increasingly reflect Kandinsky’s awareness of 
other artists, Rodchenko among the Russian 
Constructivists, Klee at the Bauhaus, and Arp 
and Mird in Surrealist Paris. Not that he was in 
any sense an opportunist;'often it took many 
years for these ideas to filter into his painterly 
vocabulary, and this is a guarantee of its in- 
tegrity. Although he had been in Moscow since 
the end of 1914, it was only in 1920 and 1921, 
just before the move to Germany, that the 
edges of his forms began to harden, and his 
space became more open and less constrained 
by the edge of the canvas, in a Constructivist 
way. In Germany, however, the pace of change 
quickened, arid the pictures of 1923 and 1924 
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period can already be felt in a number of works 
in the late 1920s: although here, too, there was 
a strong strand of ideas connecting Kandinsky 
to his early maturity at Murnau. The increased 
cosmopolitanism of the post-war years also 
coincided with the final abandonment of oil- 
sketching from nature, which, it could be 
argued, was a considerable loss to art. 

This is the sort of pattern which emerges 
from so well-illustrated a catalogue, which, 
based as it is on the painter's own handlists, has 
a good claim to being regarded as complete, at 
least for the period covered by the present 
volume. Every work but one is reproduced, 
sometimes by Kandinsky's handlist notation, 
where the painting itself is untraced. It will be 
of great value to dealers and collectors, who, it 
may be presumed, will be able to afford it: but 
for the rest of the world, it is the sort of com- 
pilation which has given the notion of “cata- 
logue rsisonn£" a bad name. The blurb makes 
a point of the time it has been in the making, 
but it is far from clear that it has been time 
well-spent. The book suffers from many 
elementary confusions of classification, of 
which I shall deal with only two: medium and- 
titles. 

This is a catalogue of all the oil-paintings; of 
works in other media, Roethei has already 
catalogued the prints, and works in waterco- 
lour, tempera and gouache are reserved for 
separate volumes in the future. Yet many 
works of the late 1920s and after are rightly 
described here as being in “mixed media": will 
they be listed in the future volumes too? The 
maquettes for the ceramic mural at the Deut- 
sche Bauausstellung of 1983, now reconstructed 
at Artciirial in Paris, are described as in “oil on 
cardboard"; but they were exhibited in New 
York last year as gouaches on paper, and right- 
ly so. The entries on this work in general illus- 
trate the carelessness with which this catalogue 
has been put together: that the reproduction of 
no 1001 has been printed upside-down can be 
seen clearly from the installation photograph 
underneath; and neither the text nor the bib- 
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already showed a preoccupation with recog- no 1UU1 nas Deen P nn * ea upsiae-aown can dc 
nizably Bauhaus themes of form and colour. seen cIcarl y fr ? m , llie installation photograph 
^c-bldinorphic and seriaHnWrests of the Paris ; ■ underneath, and neither the text nor the bib- 

- l W a ^J^rs,tp Kandinsky^ [fMaigtf.alfe, ., 
;* ?, ' ■ • pm the mural .published it; the Amtlicher Kata - 

- Ak • B log und Ftthrer: Deutsche Bauausstellung, Ber- 

Y A. 7 f 1 ^ 7"? Wm P° lic y with regard to titling seems equally 

■ 9 || lfw/ . arbitrary, Roethel and Benjamin profess a cer-. 

; J\\/: J T, taiq sensitivity;towards titles; they wish to re- 

Y ‘ ■ ■ tain Kandinsky’s own. Yet the paintings done 

TnC ' ‘ in Russia between 1916'and 1921 are given only 

An temporary Sgis ^German titles, with'English and French trans- 
. V . f • •.■■■"■< "•'* latioris, “for the purpose of simplification", 

^ SVlitllCC SP^ ^ 3§s| although the painter titled'them ih Russian.:. 

r crmeV ■ ''w 'Sometimes the translations (all of which will be 

Act found in the index) are misleading: the Firenoh' 

Standard Version ^ • ' ' ; translation of no 787, “Drei Klfinge", for ex- 

: : GHOST ■: ■ ■ . ■ . brother's . -.{m ample, is rendered as "Trois sonoritds jaunes", 

[ Thus "\vas l.sieep qye^n. at - % . which can hardly be reconciled with the image; 

■■ JuiiStch'dJCut off cvtn in the ^ arid the English "Shaking" is a poor compie- 

• i hlossomsdf my slnJUnhousel a •; j:« ,, ment to the rather poised work now in the Tate; 

■ disappointed. unan?kd - ■ ■ :■ GaUery, which Kandinsky called “Schauken''. 

^ . ' 1 The painter’s ‘JEntassement rfigld", for no 1088 

, Rowse's Contenlporary |i ■ is .rejected in. fayour of his wife's far more 

t Shakespeare . colourless^Erisembiemulticolore'’, "by which 

■ k oH05T cT _ le „ DlnKi 'by a brothel's It is generally;known". ; 

ijk T^ U ^)nt life or crown# Pf queen aj 1 . • These . are a few of the many errors which 
if Se dlsoatchecL/Cut off even In tl\e Y undermine the aiithority of this catalogue. The. 

¥ blossomsiof iny sln,/Upconie9sea# J: exiguous notes of provenance give no dates of 

• P , unready, unanolnted • • ® acquisition- an important factor when assessing 

' | the. availability of particular works 4 and the 

• ' • 1 .. . . .i : .& > procedure for dating undated works is some- 

v Hairnet- .Ji rimes blilprre. A gltfss painting (no 612jisgiven 

Tbe iCempeSt ; to 1916 When-thelettbr produced as evidence..: 

TVie Merchant 61 - fouhis is dated Jupe 1917; no 793 was given jo 

A Mifisiimmet Night $ • :• Will Grqhmann in March.l931, ,, on the dcca- 

^ ' 4: sion of his first' book op Kandinsky - which 

| 1 had. been published in 1930. No reasons are 

g Julius , . • ... given fpr, accepting rid 989 as a Kandinsky, arid ; 

f Romeo ana j . . 4 the npp^rently crucial work, "Start 1 ' (rio 595 in 

. . i rim «t. of ? »®5L£rar5SSi:.' 


Oskar Kokoschka’s illustration for MOrder, Hoffnung der Frauen (circa 1 90S ) , reproduced from A. C. { 
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Dawn Ades 

ramOn g6mez de LA SERNA 
Dali 

238pp, with colour and black-and-white 
illustrations. MacDonald. £20. 

0356102084 

Ramdn G6mez de la Serna’s long-gestnted 
plans for a mqde$t critical biography of Salva- 
dor Dali Were cut short by his death in 1963. 
The two men had known each other, though 
not well, since Dali was an art student in Mad- 
rid in the 1920s, and Dali had, apparently, 
agreed to illustrate the book. He kepi his 
promise, and, never liking any publication on 
himself to be less than lavish, authorized, In 
addition to the new Ink drawings, the repro- 
duction of full-page colour plates of sixty-eight 
paintings, plus photographs of himself in his 
habitat at Port Lligat, and an illustrated inter- 
view with Baltasar Porcel set in the Dali 
Theatre-Museum in Figueras. 

The original Spanish edition of 1977 was 
conceived as a homage to two stars of twen- 
tieth-century Spanish culture, Gdmez de la 
Serna more or less sharing the billing with Dali. 
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Douglas Hall’s Modigliani, originally pub- 
lished in 1979, has now been revised and re- 
iMued PI PP with forty-eight full size colour 

j ii-j Pl«qs t .^I.iaidon Press. £9.50. 0 7148 2271 X) 

1 ' 
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to a total recasting of the; fpiilgri editions. 
. Alth9 u 8b Gdmezde ja Sefria’s name is still on 
/the titli page, His text has shrunk pro- 
portionately to the scale of an introduction to a 
Targe plcture-bpbk. Photographip memorabilia 
epneerning him antf Ijis collection have largely 
bpen jettisoned; tfie ; colour plates, rather than 
being scattered thrQUgh l hls essay, have been 
gathered into a.block with notes and a new rifle 
(-Aft for looking at one’s souP’) and additions 
indude a chronology pf Dali’s Ufa, updated in 
the English edition to. coyer the scandalous 
Perpignan exhibition of 1982, at which Dali 
himself declared a number, of works to be 
fakes, and a sharp .note on the Theatre- 
Museum ("a ‘kitsch’ object, both repulsive arid 
gripping. . both by Eleanora Bairati. The 
whole is rounded off with fragments of texts by 
and about Dali. , . : 

Gdmfez de la Serna’s text, althoilgh it ]s not 
allowed to determine the structure of the book 
or the choice of illustration, does deserve 
attention. It falls within his preoccupations as 


chronicler of the European avant-g® j . 
Although n prolific novelist, he also w# | 
numerous biographies of more or lessdeviri y 
artists and writers, and in 1931 pliblisW.o ; 
irreverent account of modem art, hm- ft • 
mode as a biographer is aphoristic ana 
dotal. He eschews chronology. but ihbc^o . 
less believed the biographer should also k ; , 
historian, and this text is o double defence,* j . - . 
Surrealism and of Dali, at whom ‘‘ewtytf ; ;/• 
tilts". "One cannot live or think without Sa- j' . . . 
realism", wrote Gdmez de la Serna, * f. ;i 
although he has little time for Breton’s M** j , ■ 
ism, he defends Surrealism against the awp f-/';- 
ing Existentialists, whom ho icaricatui«P 
shabby and sntnnic, indulging in 8 y:'-' 

absurd with “oulrngeous tartdn shirts of ffow , .. 
be sporting cut.” . v. 

"The fact is," Dnli told Porcel, 

Serna did not know me personally vejyjj. \- : 
But even so there arc three orTpur r j 

about my pointing in it which no one* , . 

had. . ." Perhaps among these we show 3 | . 
his description of Dali’s visits to 
of the Prado, when he played truant . t.*. 
San Fernando Academy, where fc; 

strangest paintings in the world were * i §j& 

including works by Hierqriy mus #.:• 

long passage on Bosch endS’hy sugi^' , _ ( 

each is the painter of the sins afld ^ ' 

of his day, though Dali lacks 
punishment".- • . 

While he never directly confrorb ^. * .- _ 


plex relationship between Dali aiidaun . u ^ • 
an understanding of it underlies O^ ^ : 

Serna’s insistence tijat Dali’s . 

. prehensibly wild and wilfu 1 as they my gy- 
appear, must ultimately be ekpht* 

.Thus If we establish an association ft; 

ing can and a watch, we iqust H 3 *™ -! n : 

water as iriinuies comihg out pf 
rejecting any explanation and 
with the label of vulgarity and the *^ Y ’ltiSi.'. 
incomprehensibility. ‘ 

It is characteristic of tWj' ^ 
sometimes contradictory book \ 

reflllftm k rnicial to G6 Mlf? h Sf- r » 


realism is crucial to 
account of Dali, Dali himwlfh? 1 ^- 
practising "a false autornarisnj 
ming of the unprogrtmmable^r?^ 
the great paintings from Da |j 
Surrealism of 
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BORIS ASAF’YEV 
A Book about Stravinsky 
Translated by Richard F. French 
287pp. UMl Research Press; distributed by 
Bowker. £37.75. 

0 8357 1320 2 ' 

Like a number of twentieth-century artists nur- 
tured in Russian culture (one can name Kan- 
dinsky, Chagall. Balanchine and Nabokov), 
Igor Stravinsky was given his full due in the 
West before his importance was properly rec- 
ognized in his native country. The spectacular 
success of The Firebird , Petrushka and The Rite 
of Spring in Paris and London was initially 
greeted by most Russian musicologists with 
Incomprehension or derision. Among the very 
few Russians to write of Stravinsky with sym- 
pathy and understanding at the time when he 
was still getting his first international recogni- 
tion was Igor Glebov. This was the pen-name 
of Boris Vladimirovich AsaFyev (1888-1949). 

Under his real name, AsaFyev was the com- 
poser of large quantities of derivative and 
forgettable music. His ballets The Fountain of 
Bakhchisarai and The Flames of Paris, both 
dating from the early 1930s, survived in the 
repertoire of Soviet theatres for decades only 
because the aesthetics of Socialist Realism 
mandated that kind of melodramatic mediocri- 
ty. But, as “Igor Glebov", AsaFyev was, prior 
to the early 1930s, one of Russia's most know- 
ledgeable and interesting music critics of this 
century. Author of numerous fine books and 
articles on musical theory and on Russian 
music, AsaFyev also wrote during the 1920s on 
contemporary foreign composers, most nota- 
bly on Alfredo Casella, Alban Berg, Ernst 
Kfenek and the French composers of les SLx. 

A Book about Stravinsky , based in part on 
earlier essays that appeared in periodicals, was 
published in Leningrad in 1929. It is a detailed 
survey of Stravinsky’s oeuvre up to and includ- 
ing Oedipus ReXy Apollon Musagite and The 
Fairy's Kiss. It is also a volume that belongs on 
any shelf of basic Stravinskiana. AsaFyev’s en- 
viable erudition enabled him to relate the com- 
poser’s various periods to the whole gamut of 
musical history, from ancient and medieval 
times to Wagner j Debussy, ragtime and jazz. 
Most importantly, however, Stravinsky is 
placed in this book within the continuum of his 
native culture, both in its musical and its liter- 
ary aspects. AsaFyev lays bare the roots of 
Stravinsky’s art in the Russian nineteenth-cen- 
tury musical tradition. This, he demonstrates, 

, should include not only Glinka and Tchaikov- 
sky, but several other important figures, often 
ignored in the West, such as Alexei Verstov- 
sky, Alexander Dargomyzhsky and Alexander 
Serov, *• -i • ■ 

Asafyey’s book appeared at the time when 
Soviet culture was turning from the interna- 
tionalism of the first post-revolutionary decade 
to the chauvinist nationalisrri that character- 
ized the Stalin years. It was banned a year after 
publication and it remained out of favour for 
the next forty or so (it was quietly republished, 
in a slightly revised version, in 1977). For the 
rest of his life Boris AsaFyev kept periodically 
apologizing in print for 4 having written what is- 
surely one of the best Stravinsky monographs 
• of all time. He' went on Writing voluminously- 
on musical topics* but the fire and verve that 
|yplfy his best work deserted him in the 1930s. 
Instead, we find him producing such conven-. 
tlonally ultra-patriotic books as his biography- 

fifty YKARS ON I 

; pie TLS of July. 26, 1934, carried a review of 
Mpre Pricks than Kicks by Samiiel Beckett: ' 

:: The; hbmpur . which M r> Beckett extrpcts from. 

^e triylal and vplg^r lncidprita.which make up: 
,. -^elfiiiqua’s career is largely achjeved (jy bring- . 
. tng.fri Bear on them an elaborate teqhniqiie of 
;* JJ^JysIs. An implicit effec t ^f satire is obtained; 

, oy: embellishing r the; .cbriimbnplace with a ' 

•[. ’JW* of bbservaticm ond sbriietimes.eru 
bon, altebated with sudde'ri brlisquebess. Be- 
r^uajs jnqreqfathefrie th^na - character, an 
O qpfWtUnity fqf ; thb exerolse of m plfcturesque 


•> PfbU' style;, '. . -Pwt oL; ,, prRfiF , iS transcribed ■ 

: * r °^ ipr|ler- prose- pie&T of Mr. 

* ' ^PappbiityTa -^Ttktfidiibn'T andtshOWed. 
; the?1rtflU&hce -of Mr. JoVCe's; latest 


of Glinka, a deplorable exercise in rewriting 
social and musical history, for which he was 
awarded the Stalin Prize in 1948. 

An English translation of A Book about 
Stravinsky has now appeared, half a century 
after its first publication. The translator, 
Richard F. French (a professor of music at 
Yale University), tells us in an introductory 
note that he undertook rendering Asafyev's 
book into English more than twenty years ago 
as an aid in learning Russian. Since AsaFyev's 
Russian style is highly complex and idiosyncra- 
tic, he is hardly the writer to be recommended 
for beginners. It is all the more amazing that 
many passages in his Stravinsky book have 
been conveyed in English with resourcefulness 
and fidelity. Many, but by no means all. Four 
years of language study and one year of trans- 
lating which Professor French mentions in his 
note simply did not give him (nor could they 
have given anyone) a command of Russian 
grammar, idiom and culture that would be 
equal to this formidable task. 

Checking pages at random in the sections on 
The Firebird, The Rite of Spring, Mavra and 
Oedipus Rex revealed constant misreadings. 
AsaFyev mentions that the melody of the Ber- 
ceuse in The Firebird is played by a bassoon 
(which indeed it is). French renders the word 
for bassoon, fagot, as "oboe". The score of The 
Rite of Spring, says AsaFyev, “has not yet been 
properly staged". French makes it “has not yet 
been suitably formulated". Everyone knows 
that literal fidelity in translation can be a bet- 
rayal of the spirit of the text. But what are we to 
think when French renders the Russian word 
gadaniia, "fortune telling", within the space of 
one page alternately as “revelry", “auguries” 
and "passage”? On the same page, when 
Asafyev compares the sonority of Stravinsky's 
orchestra to "festive garments of young 
peasants [seen on] a village street”, French 
dims the colours considerably by offering us 
"gay clothing of youngsters on holiday” in- 
stead. 

Asafyev frequently cites the Bible, Pushkin 
and numerous other Russian poets. French 
fails to see that these are citations and converts 
them into pedestrian English which no reader 
could hope to recognize as biblical or poetic. 
The very ordinary Russian word for “village 
priest", pop, is invariably read as the "the 
Pope” (capitalized), creating the impression 
that pre-revolutionary Russians were Roman 
Catholic. There are also problems with gram- 
matical gendqr. Two of the animal characters 
in Renard are the Vixen and Ram. But in Eng- 
ish this is reversed to the Fox and Sheep. In 
the opera Mavra , the heroine, Parash&, is in 
love with a hussar, Vasily, who disguises him- 
self as a female cook named Mavra. When 
Asafyev discusses the significance of Parasha’s 
love, French expands this to “Parasha's love 
for Mavra", implying either that thi hussar 
beans the female name of Mavra or that Para- 
sha is in love with a woman. 

The English version of A Book about Strav- 
insky comes to us from the Russian Music Stu- 
dies series edited by Malcolm Hamrick Brown 
and published by the UMI Research Press in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. The series has already 
brought out several important publications on 
Russian music and announced some others, 
including Irina Vershinina’s excellent book 
Stravinsky’s l Early Ballets. But unless the edi- 
tor and the publishers take a more serious in- 
terest in the quality of the translations of their 
future offerings, they will saddle their welcome 
undertaking with- a Severe and, on the whble, 
unnecessary handicap. 


work - a dangerous mqdel. There is still niore 
than the setting of ‘'Dubliners’ 1 to remind us of 

this writer, but a comparison between the piece 

in “Transition" and the present book shpWS ; 
how much Mr. Beckett's work has girthed from 
discipline of his Verbal gusto. It is still a very' 
uneven book; bill t& ere is a definite, fresh talent 
at work In It, thpugh it Is a talent not yet quite 
su ! re of itself. , -The Chapter or episode which 
describes Bdacqiia in hospital, waiting for the 
doctors to give him “a new lease pf apathy," is 
perfect in Jts Way, nod there pfe few p6ges r nbt 
enlivened by :Mr feKkeftV gift for apt extfa- 

vagaries. His hunidut, its Curious jbJerid pf . 

coUoquialUnlirCQa^np^^nd spphistipfttldn,,;]?^ 

, unlikely to appeal to- a Jprfee audiencij, ■ 
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Patrick Anderson 

LORDS OF THE EARTH 

October, 876pp, £9.95, 0-436-01732-6 

Richard-Cox 

GROUND ZERO 

October, 288pp, £8.95, 0-436-10S8B-3 

Dudley Pope 

RAMAGE’S TRIAL 

October, 266pp, £8.95, 0-436-37746-4 
An Alison Press Book 

Tom Sharpe 

WILT ON HIGH 

October, 386pp, £8.95, 0-438-4681 1-X 

Barbara Ker Wilson 

JANE AUSTEN IN AUSTRALIA 

September, 320pp, £8.93, 0-436-57700-3 


Melvyn Bragg (Ed) 

CUMBRIA IN VERSE 

August, 72pp, 7 b&w illustrations, £6.95, 0-438-06717-X 

Geoffrey Grigson 

MONTAIGNE’S TOWER 

October, 72pp, £5.93, 0-436-18808-6 




Peter Barkworth 

MORE ABOUT ACTING 

September, 234pp, £8.60 (hard), £4.95 (paper), 

0-436-03293-7 (hard), 0-438-03294-B (paper) 

Peter Collier and 

David Horowitz 

thekennedys v ^ 

October; 676pp, b&w illustrations, £12.60, 0^38-10851-9 

Margaret Forster 

SISTERS 

The Grassroots of Active Feminism 1839-1939 

September; 368pp, 8 illustrations, £12,80, 0-436-16113-3 

James Harding 

JACQUES TATI 

November; 224pp, 80 b&w illustrations, £12.80, 0-438-19160-1 

John May 

CURIOUS FACTS X 

October, 224pp, b&w illustrations, £7,95, 0-435-27442-6 

Edwin Mullins 

THE PAINTED WITCH 

January, 266pp, lBpp colour and 100 b&w Illustrations, 

1 £18;00; 0436-.29513-X 

David Spanier g 

TOTAL CHESS 

September, 286 pp. 8 b&w illustrations, £9.93, 0-436-47887-0 

John Strawson 

A HISTORY OF THE S.A.S. REGIMENT 

;• November, 328pp, 68 b&w illustrations, £12-60, 0-436-4B99SM 




Douglas Sutherland 

SUTHERLAND’S WAR 

October, 192pp, 20 line drawings, £8.98, 0-43^-50601-7 


NO PICNIC 


January,^66pp, 12 colour aridlOO b&w^ illustrations, £11.95, 0-436-6^051-6 
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The voice of the turtle 


Alan Dowty 


YEHOSHAFAT HARKABI 

The Bar Kokhba Syndrome: Risk and Real ism 

in International Politics 

Translated by Max D. Tick tin 

206pp. Rossel Books. 44 D unbow Drive,'? 

Chappaqua, NY 10514, USA. $ 15.95. 

0940646013 

AMNON RUBINSTEIN 

Tile Zionist Dream Revisited: From Herzl to 
Gusli Emunimand Back 
204pp. Schocken Books, 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10016. $14.95. 

0 8052 3886 7 

AMOSOZ 

In the Land of Israel 

257pp. Chatto and Windus. £8.95. 

0 701139234 

AMOS ELON 

The Israelis: Founders and Sons 
359pp. Penguin. £3.50. 

0140224769 

In his latest book, In the Land of Israel , the 
novelist Amos Oz taunts right-wing West Bank 
settlers for their lack of intellectual activity: 
“And what, in truth, has happened to you in 
the sphere of spiritual creativity 7 Why ore most 
of the creative people in the country, heaven 
help us, *Ieftists , ? , ’ 

Oz and his fellow doves in Israel certainly 
dominate introspective social and political 
commentary, a literary genre in which Israelis 
must lead the world on a per capita basis. 
These four books are cases in point. All were 
written by prominent members of the Israeli 
intellectual establishment. All subscribe to 
‘'classic** Labour Zionism, stressing secularism 
and social reform (what Yehoshafal Harkabi 
calls a “Zionism of quality”) rather than reli- 
gious redemption and real estate. And ail ex- 
cept the reissued Amos Elon book (originally 
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published in 1971) attack the rightward drift of 
_ Israeli society in the past len to fifteen years. 

The most sweeping critique is by Harkabi. a 
university professor and former chief of milit- 
i ary intelligence. Harkabi gained his academic 
reputation by underlining the depth and in- 
tensity of Arab hostility to Israel, but he has 
also long argued that Arab intransigence does 
not justify Israeli expansionism. In The Bar 
Kokhba Syndrome he attacks the excesses of 
Israeli nationalism byway of challenging a sac- 
rosanct national myth: the Bar Kokhba rebel- 
lion against Rome in ad 132-35. It was this 
rebellion, rather than the better-known revolt 
of 66-70, which led to the destruction of Jewish 
communal life in Palestine and to 1.800 years 
“on the margins of history”. The memory of 
Bar Kokhba was consequently repressed and 
even reviled by Jewish thinkers through the 
ages, only to be revived by modern Zionism as 
a symbol of fighting resistance. Belter to re- 
turn, says Harkabi, to the traditional view. 

Recounting events of 1,850 years ago may 
seem a strange way to debate contemporary 
foreign policy. But Harkabi is didactic, in the 
best sense of the word; lie draws parallels be- 
tween the “un realism” of Bar Kokhba and 
post- 1967 Israeli trends. Before 1967, Israel 
was. in his view, guided by a realistic vision, 
but the euphoria of the 1967 victory produced a 
“mythical orientation of unrealism”, resulting 
in such delusions as Menachem Begin’s asser- 
tion, in 1982, that Israel was more important to 
the security of the United States than the Un- 
ited States was to that of Israel. “The prob- 
lem", he concludes, “is not Bar Kokhba, rather 
it is ourselves.” 

Attacks on national myths are seldom taken 
kindly. When first published in Israel as a 
series of newspaper articles and, in 1982, in the 
Hebrew original of this book, Harkabi’s 
assault on historical zealots triggered the ready 
anger of their latter-day counterparts. One is. 
tempted to draw another parallel with antiqui- 
ty: the loneliness of Jeremiah, prophesying the 

• fall pf the First Temple, or of Rabbi Johanan 
Ben Zakkai, opposing the revolt which led to 

■ .<• .tnfc falVbf the Secorfd Temple (both are heroes 
in Harkabi’s analysis). Harkabi would no 
doubt disclaim the status, but in re-affirming 
the priority of prudence and the things of the 
spirit over hubris and reliance on temporal 
power, his work falls into the best of the classic 
prophetic tradition. 

Amnon Rubinstein, a law professor who 
heads the centrist Shinui party in the Knesset s 
is less ambitious; he deals merely with the 
sweep of modem Jewish history. Why , he asks 
in The Zionist Dream Revisited ] , has Israel’s : 
existence led to more, rather than less, anti- 
semitism in the world? What happened to th6 
Zionist dream? What went wrong? He answers 
by first reconstructing the Zionist dream of 
Theodore Herzl and his contemporaries, who 
faced the task of “eliciting a national identity 
out of a religion-dominated civilization". Clas- 

• sic Zionism was secular, rational and universal- 

' 1st; Jews would, become "a nation like other. 
nations”. Tn essence, they would seek collective 
. assimilation in ■ t|ie .family of nations, rather 
. than either individual assimilation or the per- 
petuation of Jewish particularism. 


f Like Harkabi, Rubinstein secs I%7 as the 
important turning-point in Israeli attitudes. 
Uniqueness, rather than normalization, be- 
came the watchword; Diaspora mentality "was 
forcefully returning, uninvited, to the house 
which Zionism built”. Instead of becoming a 
nation like other nations, Israelis began again 
to see themselves, in the words of Balaam’s 
blessing, as “a people who shall dwell alone”. 
Rubinstein focuses especially on the converg- 
ence of religion and nationalism after the 1967 
war. as embodied in the efforts of the Gush 
Emunim ( “Bloc of the Faithful”) movement to 
reclaim all of historic Palestine through inten- 
sive Jewish settlement. For some. Arabs be- 
came the new “Amalekites”, whose disposses- 
sion from the land had divine sanction. (Early 
Zionists, though often naive on Arab issues, 
had never gone this far - nor had religious 
parties pursued territorial expansion before 
1967.) 

Is this resurgence of Diaspora thinking inex- 
orable and irreversible? Rubinstein doesn’t 
think so. In his view. Emancipation and the 
establishment of a Jewish state have created a 
new permanent reality, undermining the 
“ghetto-inspired outlook". The future lies with 
the original secular vision, rather than the re- 
ligio-national revivalism of the past few years. 

Optimism on this score might be shaken, 
however, by a reading of the Oz book. Oz 
simply records conversations with some of the 
more extreme voices in contemporary Israel, 
providing a vivid illustration of what alarms 
Harkabi and Rubinstein. Included are not only 
right-wing religious settlers, but also alienated 
Sephardim (Jews of non-European origin), 
disillusioned old-time settlers, despairing 
Arabs, anti-Zionist religious leaders -and one 
ultra-nationalist, identified only as “Z”, who 
denounces “that crap about the Jewish 
monopoly on morality” and announces; "Lis- 
ten, even today I’m willing to volunteer to do 
the dirty work for the People of Israel, to kill as 
many Arabs as it takes, to deport, to expel, to 
burn, to see that they hate us, to put a torch to 
the ground under the feet of the Zhids in the 
Diaspora, so then'll be forced to come running 
here whining”. 

Oz does not present a pretty picture, but it is 
one that anyone concerned with Israel should 
read. His conversations are by no means repre- 
sentative; that was not his intention. But no 
one with first-hand exposure to such voices will 
doubt the accuracy of his account. As Oz sar- 
donically notes, some observers charged that Z 
had to be fictitious, that such a monster was 
“not possible” - while others wrote to express 
complete agreement with the monster’s opin- 
ions. 

Amos Elon ’s study of the generation gap 
between “founders and sons” was seen ns a 
landmark when published, : and attracted 
considerable attention for its unblinking look 
at the foible* of the former. It is still unsurpas- 
sed as a portrait of the early Zionists, and can 
be profitably read alongside the corresponding 
section of the Rubinstein book. But even Elon, 
one of the leading figures fa Israeli journalism’, 
did not foresee the political revolution of the 
1970s which made the generation gap almost 
irrelevant (and a new six-page foreword to this 
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■: In the declining years 6f Leonid Brezhpev.arid: 
during Yuri Andropov’s brief period of office, ! 
tortdltiqris for those ifiyolved in any attempt to 
Bchleve: a better I ife for Soviet people as a . 1 
.Whole, or, for themselves' by emigration, 

. came very much Worse. In tlie 1970s not only a '■ 
quarter of a mijlioq Jews, but a significant ■ 
number Of others,, had been permitted to Ipave < 
the Soviet. Union. This; signified a major 1 
change of Soviet policy, even though there- 
were no comparable moves to liberalize Soviet . 
•society itself. Now the Soviet regime has rc- 
[ts concession and gone farther in 


pvshirfg the Helsinki monitors and Imprison- 
ing . several hundred Christian activists of all 
detapmmatioiis. ; i . 

. Martin Gilbert’s nfew. book is perhaps the 
most powerful tq have appeared so far to 
chronjcle, this period of despair. The Jews of 

the title is not entirely ironical- is a 
sene$ .of portraits of some of the leading “re- 
fusenljcS”, whio are now more cut off' than be- 
fore rionvthe hope of emigration. Gilbert met 
jn^ny pf thes e m en and women during his visit 
|n I9?3: he 

heiri r oad artd ^P' r tone' of voice, 
'.ill !!* lS .. a 11 rec ? r ^ of lt, J l3sti ce, yet the "hope” 
of . the title is nowhere, abandoned. This 
emerges ?speciaily from Gilbert’s fasdnatine 
account of, his tour of the "Jewish places” of 
Leningrad in the company of Mikhail Beizer, 

■ is ^nveyed, 

ft h^s fin* 8 f° le ? a P ter of Russ «n history 

c Wh,ch i5 ^tematicaily ex- 

cluded from Soviet textbooks: the Jewish con- 


ic reissued edition does not fill u,. , 

<• book takes little account either of 
■“ l,lL * tcligio-nniionalist movement !r ^ 

^ e row '»e ‘Sephardi innuence in Israel ' 
c Instcad.it demonstrates that , 

« was still possible to claim that U rae M 
n were more dovcish than their elders £1 . 
s predict Him “no liberal-centrist or JS! . 

s : 

1 > mg mainly to itself? Intellectuals, and ZiS 
i- intellectuals in particular, are prone totrw ' 

- political conflict ns a war of ideas. Yet beta 
" r 1 ect?, . ,t Isrucli political trends, inadditionioOx 

y demise of realism and n resurgence of Dias™ ; 

thinking, is a demographic reality cenSh 
s uny analysis of contemporary Israel. 

* To P ut 't simply, Israel is a nation of » 
fugees. Only a small percentage of its pa&? 

- tion cumc committed a priori to Labour Zioeg f 
t principles of secularism, socialism and tenil 

lorial compromise. Moreover, about hslldf 
i the population are refugees, or children d 
i refugees, from Arab countries, having u 
\ special affection for the Arabs - or forth ’ 

- Labour Party, which they identify with A . 
privileged dlite. (The second chapter olQni ' 

, book gives eloquent expression to their anpr.)| 
r In these circumstances, the surprise nujhL 
: that the Labour Party clung to power forui 

, long, until 1977. j 

5 What has happened then, from one persjtt . 

' live, is simply the reassertion of human rt£ j 
1 ties. Perhnps the original Zionist aim of b| 

■ doing Jewish history was unrealistic; as ft:: 

; says, “perhaps we bit off too much”. Inml, 

! event, in 1977 and in 1981, Sephardi rotes 
1 preferred Begin’s warm emotionalian alt 
i sense of tradition to Labour's cold W«Ks? 
rationalism and liberalism - and they wed: ; 

• two-to-one for the Likud. That in itself o!; 

> plains much of the recent direction of Israel]' 

i politics. ! 

* Does this mean classic Labour Zionism i, 
doomed? Not necessarily. For one tfimg, * 

f the Israeli election has just shown, the balls 
between Labour and the Likud is still a w 
close one. But, more basically, Jewish to* 
tion does not speak with one voice on ccn» 
porary issues. This tradition has a slr^ . 
humanistic and universalist element, wfijdfc . 
religious right in Israel selectively IgM* 
Harkabi, in particular, makes extensive ase“ . 
Jewish sources in arguing against the tbifl&f - 
of Gush Emuni m , whose activities are In ms? 
ways not coiisonnnl with traditional Jew 
views (consider the Rabbinical rejeclionpfB* . , 
Kokhba). The future of classic UbovPJ : 
ism may lie in finding nnd nourishing Us 
in Jewish tradition, . ^ ; 

fn any event, it is testimony to iheconfW 
vitality of Israeli intellectual life that 
critiques of contemporary Zionism come wj 
within. And tho best argument t hat 
hawks have is that the kind of soul^einw j 
and self-criticism represented here .J f 
matched by anything comparable on JhJ' • . 
side. When the Arab Harkabis fc 

steins nppear, there may finally be roof? - g 
optimism in the Middle East. ■ -'.jp 

■ kgm 

tr (button made over the years. ^ 

■ his story with warmth and lack of bjite^* - 

himself is a "refusenik”, sepafaM^JV 1 s£ 
: wife and son in Israel by Sovjelbufej.^ ; . 
.arid what seems the state’s need to wiw* . ^ 
petty personal vengeance. • ■ .’ Y 1 :-, 

• Gilbert makes one or two slips . 

otherwise a very reliable book; pf 

the age at which one may fegptf 
'struct Ion in religion is eighteen, W - • ^ 

Blit TheJews of Hope is § 

contribution to thb literature of 
in the Sovidt Union y 1 

discovering Jerusaletn, 

of recent archaeological, excawM9. \^ttr “? 5 

T Irtrui.. k„ Makman AviWa. 


Upper City by Nahman 
been published ( 270 pp; Orford. ^ . 
£19.50. 0 631 13533 2). J^irst 
in 1980, the volume is infajided 
preliminary description of thenfS , . • 

the excavations and incorporate ;• 
material relating to the discoy^ri??, 


it 
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Revisionist versions 


WilUam V. O’Brien 

STEPHEN GREEN 

Taking Sides: America’s secret relations with a 
militant Israel 1948-1967 
370pp. Faber. £10. 

057113271 5 
DAVID HIRST 

The Gun and the Olive Branch; The roots of 
violence in the Middle East 
475pp. Faber. £12.50. 

0571 18079 5 

Stephen Green begins his “expose" of US- 
Israeli relations with the story of an American 
Air Force attache whose service in early Israel, 
changed him from a supporter to a critic of the 
Israelis. No such conversion was apparently 
necessary for Green. His view of Israel is thor- 
oughly critical. Explorations in US Govern- 
ment archives opened by the Freedom of In- 
formation Act only confirmed his convictions. 
Taking Sides is a drastically revisionist version 
of US-Israeli relations. 

Green contends that the widely shared im- 
age of Israel as a small, precarious state, sur- 
viving with difficulty in a world of hostile Arab 
enemies, is a myth. He argues that' Israel has 
always been far more powerful militarily than 
it was reputed to be. It has been. Green insists, 
Israel's militaristic, expansionist policies that 
have kept the Middle East in turmoil. When a 
rare Israeli dove, such as Moshe Sharett or Lev 
Eshkol, has attempted to derail the Israeli jug- 
gernaut, he has been subverted and outflanked 
by the hawks. Consequently, the possibilities 
for peace with the Arab states, particularly 
Egypt, were never pursued in the period from 
1948 to 1967. Instead, Israeli hawks conspired 
to produce wars that would lead to Israeli ex- 
pansion and hegemony. The Arabs play vir- 
tually no part in Green’s account, except as 
victims. The extent to which they actually 
threatened Israel’s security and their amena- 
bility to peace based on acceptance of Israel's 
existence are not seriously analysed. 

Green believes that the United States has 
usually supported Israel uncritically, against 
true American interests. He finds this dis- 
couraging, given the evidence in US govern- 
ment archives that many American officials 
saw through the "myths” of Israel’s image and 
policies. Eisenhower, the rare exception, cut 
off aid until the, Israelis desisted from a water 
diversion project contrary to US and UN poli- 
cies. Eisenhower thus brayed the wrath of the 
American Jewish lobby and its political 
friends. Green apparently attributes most of 
the errors of US Middle East policy to Jewish 
political power. Another source of US motiva- 
tion, concern over Soviet intentions in the 
area, is treated with brisk scepticism. 

Accordingly, Green asserts: “ A strong case 
can (and will) be made that Eisenhower was 
the l a *t American President to actually make 


US Middle East policy.” Projecting his find- 
ings beyond the period of the book, Green 
states that US policy regarding Israel is deter- 
mined in its “broad outlines" by “Israel and the 
friends of Israel in America". He makes this 
assertion as though describing a law of nature, 
without elaboration as to how and why this 
came to be. 

Green claims that arms have consistently 
been supplied to Israel in excess of her legiti- 
mate needs. He charges that US neglect and/or 
collusion helped Israel develop a nuclear capa- 
bility. He asserts that Israeli provocations 
drove a peaceful Nasser into the Soviet camp 
and the Suez Crisis. Finally, he condemns the 
United States for having conspired and col- 
laborated with Israel in its putatively aggres- 
sive war in June 1967. The reasoning is 
grounded on Green's assumptions about 
Israel's immutably aggressive character. 
However, in his discussion of the 1967 war 
Green's arguments become internally inconsis- 
tent. 

Green quotes Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
who saw two options for the United States in 
the 1967 Middle East crisis: first, “unleash" the 
Israelis; second, seek a peaceful solution 
through American mediation. Rusk recom- 
mended the second. But, Green observes, 
‘There was a third possible course of action 
open to the administration, and that was to 
publicly seek to resolve the dispute peacefully 
while covertly ‘unleashing’ the Israelis. And 
this was precisely what happened.” “Precisely" 
is a strong word, requiring clear evidence. 
What Green submits is somewhat fuzzy evi- 
dence of one supposed example of US collu- 
sion in the Israeli war effort. He claims that US 
Air Force reconnaissance aircraft were dis- 
patched to the Negev where they provided 
Israel with accurate information on the effects 
of Israeli attacks and the state of enemy forces. 

Green (hen explores the implications of the 
Israeli attack on the US intelligence-gathering 
ship Liberty- Here the conspiracy theory be- 
comes confused. Green maintains that US civi- 
lian authorities and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
knew In advance that the Liberty would be 
attacked. Nevertheless, they did nothing to 
defend the Liberty and their efforts to warn the 
ship and to divert it from its course were frus- 
trated by communications failures. Green does 
not explain why a co-conspirator could not 
simply call up the other co-conspirator and 
request that the ship not be attacked. Moreov- 
er, his account of the dfibScle of communica- 
tions with the Liberty lends support to the view 
that the incident was a product of poor com- 
munications all round rather than a cold- 
blooded attack to no evident purpose by one 
co-conspirator against another. Evidently 
Green decided to rest his case in an emotional 
appear to "Remember the Liberty”, for the 
book concludes abruptly thereafter. 

Anticipating criticism, Green states that he 
is pot a Middle East specialist and that his use 
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of US Government archives is deliberately 
“selective”, in support of “a collection of his- 
torical vignettes”. Me considers the “classical 
texts" on the subject to be equally, if not more , 
“selective". These disclaimers are insufficient. 
Green holds his work out as a scholarly attempt 
to revise the “myths", created not only by 
Israel but by the authors of the "classical 
texts". Such an ambitious undertaking invites 
scholarly criticism of evidence presented and 
arguments advanced in support of the author's 
theses. By scholarly standards, this is a poor 
book. 

The raw material of government archives is 
just. that. One cannot adequately understand 
the workings of any organization simply by 
reading its files. In the case of The Pentagon 
Papers, for example, controversy continues 
over the significance of the various documents 
and the collection as a whole. At least in that 
case the collection was assembled and edited 
by persons with scholarly credentials (eg, Les- 
lie Gelb), following a mandate from Secretary 
of Defence McNamara to tell the Vietnam 
story accurately. Stephen Green's previous 
books were International Disaster Relief and 
Acts of Nature, Acts of Man. It is questionable 
whether he started with the credentials neces- 
sary to accomplish his ambitious work of revi- 
sion. 

Further to this point, we have the testimony 
of Anthony R. Cordesman in his review of 
Taking Sides in the New York Times (March 
25, 1984). Cordesman, no friend of Israel, is 
one of the sources referred to on the basis of his 
views recorded in government files. Cordes- 
man criticizes Green for failing to consult per- 
sons involved in the activities described solely 
on the basis of Green's interpretations of the 
documents. Moreover, the period discussed is 
the object of a substantial literature. Green, 
however, apparently discounts the literature as 
grounded in Israeli myths. 

For those inclined to pursue Green's assault 
on Israeli myths, David Hirst's The Gun and 
the Olive Branch is a logical companion 
volume. Green hardly allows the Arabs a role 
In their own tragedy, so concerned is he. with 
alleged Israeli aggression and American collu- 
sion. Hirst, on the other hand, undertakes to 
describe the total pattern of Arab-Israeli hosti- 
lities. This is an important objective. Since the 
record of the Arab-lsraeli conflict is long, com- 
plex and sometimes obscure^ and since both 
sides are given to characterizing their own ac- 
tions as mere reactions to the antecedent 
aggressions of the other, a good overall history 
of Arab-Jewish hostile interaction would be n 
major contribution. 1 

Hirst’s book, however, is not such a history. 
First published in 1977, in this new edition it 
adds chapters on the Egypt! an-Israeli peace, 
the "Rape of the West Bank", and the war ip 
Lebanon to the unchanged original chapters. 
Lamenting the pro-Zionist bias Of the litera- 
ture, Hirst considers it “only right and proper 


that the balance be redressed, the other side of 
the story told". Fair enough. However, in the 
previous paragraph Hirst states thl his book "is < ' 
an attempt to identify . , . [the internal logic i ' 
and patterns of Arab-Jewish violence] in a 1 
straightforward chronological narrative”. He J " 
says that “a mere chronicle of the events as ! 
they have occurred can lay claim to a certain ; 
originality in itself”. ' 

Hirst’s intention to redress the pro-Zionist 
balance in the literature has overwhelmed any 
thought that he had of writing “a mere chroni- i 
cle of events”. Any chronicle must have some 1 
underlying conceptual framework, but Hirst's 
is exceptionally doctrinaire. He believes that 
the Zionists have been fated to clash with the 
Arabs from the time of Herzl. for example, he i 

says that in order to explain what caused the ' ■ 

Arabs to attack in the 1973 Yom Kippur War , , 

one would have "to probe deeply into Israel's j j 

past, beyond the Six-Day War, beyond even ‘ 

the Rhodes Agreement, and to raise those j '>• 

moral issues which a small minority of Zionists ; : 

have grappled with since Herzl’s days, but ; ‘ ' 

which the majority, like Golda Mcir, have 1 , 

simply thrust into a presumably guilty subcon- I •' 

scious”. • \ 

Taken literally, the moral issue of Zionism, ! \ 
as seen by Hirst, is whether to admit that it is i ) 
inherently unjust to the Arabs and should - 

therefore be renounced. His examples of f 

alleged Israeli provocation and aggression t ; 
against the Arabs seem trivial in comparison j '/ 
with this fundamental judgment of Zionism. j ■ 
He systematically refuses to consider whether ; ! 

Israeli policies with respect to reprisal raids as ; \ 

well as major wnTS might as readily be ex- j 

plained on grounds of reasonable security con- j 

side rations as from a consuming desire for ' ! 
military expansion. Is there no justification for j j 
measures to deter terrorist incursions? Green’s , : 

account of Arab grievances could be disputed 
in the light of Joan Peter’s dissection of Arab • ; 
claims to Palestine in From Time Immemorial 

(New York* 1984). - BuLsuch-discussionsjvould 

ultimately be irrelevant to Hirst's account; for 
him, the mere existence of Israel is the fatal 
original sin. ■ « 

One factual erodr is :so egregious as to war-. 
rant correction here. In his discussion of the 
Sabra and ChatiJIa massacres. Hirst refers to .. 
"General Aharon Yariv, commander of the- 
Beirut area”. He means General Amos Yaron. ) 

Major General Aharon Yariv (Res), former; . ■ 
intelligence chief, negotiator with the Egyp- !:* 
tians at Kilometer 101 in 1973, Director of the j ; 
Centre for Strategic Studies, Tel Aviv Uni- f | ! 
versify, is one of the distinguished Israelis I 
whose career does not support the near-mono- j 
lithic condemnation of Israeli leadership in The ; ] 

Gun and the Olive Branch. j: 

The Nechdim press (10 West Heath Court, 

North End. Road, London NW11 7RE) have j, 
recently ‘published Pursue Justice: The admi- 
nisrration of Justice in Ancient Israel by Myer S i 
Galinski. The price of the book is £25. ■ 
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July Books from Yale 

The Soviet Union and the Arms Race 

Second edition . 

bpvid Holloway ■ 

A remarkably acute assessment of what drives Soviet 
military policy," - McGeofge Bundy, The New York 
tevlewof Books. ; . 

A bnfaanf and masterly discussion of Soviet attitudes .. 
toward- the arms race. . - Karen Dawisha, Times 
Literary Supplement Cloth £12.50 Paper £3.95 


The Diary of Joseph Farington 

Volumes XIII arid XiV 

edited by Kathryn Cave ■ 

The painter Joseph Farington (1747-1821) was active in' 
the social, cultural, arid professional art wprld Of his 
time. These volumes of his diary reveal that his keen ■ 
interest in public and artistic affairs remained 
undiminished even In his old age. 2-vol. set £45.00 


Soviet Policy hi East Asia 


edited by Donald S. Zagorla 

"A carefully crafted, integrated study.” 
. Campbell, Foreign Affairs. 

. Now in Paper £9.95 


- John C. 


Technology and Agricultural Development 
in Pre-War Japan 

Penelope Francks . : - ' , 

The first, micro-economic study of, tfic T development of 
Japanese agriculture, this bbok, focuses bn the technical 
and economic change in agriculture that occurred in the 
Saga plain in Kyushu from 1850 to 1940. £22.50 


The FlTstUrbanChristians 
ThejSooial World of the Apostle Paul 
Wayne A. Meeks. - .' T 

“A much-needed authoritative study.’* - J.L. flotitden, 
Times Literary Supplement. - 

Now in Paper £6,50;'. : 
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impeachment In America, 1635-1805 : 

pter Chqrles Hotter andN.E.ti. Hull 

pa^d op close examination of • little-known 
'tnpeaehment cases m early American history, this book 
“8WS that the enshrinement ,of impeachment’ iri the 
vOnstitUtipri owes more > to : . American • colonial 
experience. than to British precedent. ^£27.00 • 


A History of European Socialism , 

Albert S. Undemann \ 4 : 

“This is a serious arid accomplished synthesis... It is the 
best book on the subject to put into the hands of our 
students;” - Helritut Gniber, International Labor and 
Working Class, History. ; 

NoW in Paper £9.95 


Justice, Equgl Opportunity, 
and the Family : 

fames S. Fishkin : , . • 


"A brief sUrVey and brilliant critique of contemporary . 
liberal political theory... A must for all political theory 
or pubuc policy collections. 1 ’ r Choice. 

Now in Paper £7,95l .• 
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William Scamm ell 

F.T. PRINCE 
LaferOn 

63pp. Anvil Press. £3.95. 

0856461032 

SHEILA WINGFIELD 

Collected Poems 1938- 1983 

89pp. Enitharmon Press. £8.85 (paperback, 

£5.25). 

905289730 
HARRY GUEST 

Lost and Found: Poems 1975- iy82 
126pp. Anvil Press. £4.95. 

0856460893 

The Emperor orOuter Space 

3Qpp. Pig Press, 7 Cross View Terrace. Neville’s 

Cross, Durham, DH 1 4JY. £2.90. 

0 903997789 

F.T Prince's laconically titled volume gestures 
towards a further stage in the pulling down of 
his vanity. He is a poet of high distinction, so 
the apparent simplicity of his forms and likings 
will bear close reading. Later On consists of 
three longisli poems on disparate subjects, 
linked by similarities of form and an elegiac 
tone of voice. The first, “The YUan Chin 
Variations”, is based on Arther Waley’s trans- 
lations of poems by Po Chfi-i; “the use I have 
made of Waley’s versions is the best expression 
T can give of my admiration for his work”. It is 
not an easy poem to paraphrase, and the 
“burning peace laid bare” of the final stanza is 
carefully worked for. “One wish, for us / at 
times to meet again, / 1 could never kill”, says 
the narrator to his dead friend: 

And now when my 
old body and soul were best 
be numb and sleep, 
the thought of you, Wei- 
chih is enough to keep 
them both from rest. 

* * * ( 
irtie bate room 'fend celling; 

'spread wide and bright..; 

How calm the feeling - ■ 
so one can live and die 

Calm, so happiness 
and sadness mix here - 
po make all things clear- 
so, like an elixir 
change our awareness! 

Yes, 1 can see it here, 
wash, till the ink ran, . 
what the dull world taught: 
too manyclever 
young men had sought 
fortune in Ch'ang-an- : 
and might miss ft forever. 

; The second poem, “His DogandPilgrim”, 
tells the story Of St. Rbek, who went on a 
pilgrimage to Rome -at twenty, accompanied 
by a dog. The saint falls victim to. (tie plague* 
■whose horrid sores seem emblematic of a sex- 
ual wounding: "bept.and spread./ .'wide his 
knees; / nowhat said / within on thigh I finger, 
thumb / round it ptessed / found that guest / ■ 


VICTIMS 
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stinking thing / that grows on him, / sweating 
swelling / like an egg / - 1 sniffing gingerly I by 
leg”. By stealing food scraps from a local baron 
the dog keeps his master alive until he is re- 
covered and able to resume his journey. The 
novelty in ail this, as will be dear from the 
quotation, is that the sprightly narrative, which 
veers between Skeltonics and a playful dog- 
English (“I not the dog I was t quondam in day 
agone”), is given to the dog itself. 

The Inst and most discursive of the three 
poems is “A Byron-Shelley Conversation”, 
written in a short-lined rhyming stnnza of five 
lines. The two friends, utterly dissimilar yet 
united in expatriate had odour, ruminate, from 
some contemporary heaven or vantage point, 
on their lives nnd works. “Do we in exile, / 
whom the Reviews would style / atheists, adult- 
erers, liars and libellers, / still not mend our 
ways?” asks Byron. He goes on to say that Shelley 
might as well call on God’s name, to which 
Shelley retorts “God made no flame / in me, 
unless / in sexual fire, I deep, clearest deep 
desire.” Shelley, who is given the best of the 
argument, but who is not above a little boast- 
ing, moves on to discuss, in appropriately 
cloudy images, his socio-sexual creed. It comes 
out sounding awfully Yeatsian: “fountains / that 
burst in crystal dust / and rise again, must / fall 
and rise, undwindling / in self-absorbed, self- 
kindling, / self-singing sweet emotion”. In 
short, “passion is innocence”; the “law" of 
both poets, as of “old Italy" itself, is “erotic 


fury". Maybe so. But erotic fury can't he put 
through the cognitive wringer without becom- 
ing yet another abstract counter, and a faintly 
comical one at that. Tit is particular fish has to 
be caught in sitit or not at all. Nevertheless, this 
is a brave and stimulating hook. 

Sheila Wingfield's Collected Poems carries 
commendatory quotations from Waller ilc la 
Mare, Yeats, Kathleen Rtiine. Harold Nicol- 
son, Elizabeth Bowen and Christopher Ricks, 
and a preface by the late G. S. Fraser, in which 
he argues that the best of her poems are 
permanent additions to Hie twentieth-century 
canon. She was encouraged by John I lay ward, 
and praised also by Herbert Read, who 
especially liked her long poem “Beat Drum, 
Beat Heart” (1946). This is an ambitious war 
poem occasionally reminiscent , in its scope and 
devices, of David Jones’s In Parenthesis. 
Unfortunately the constant references back to 
other epochs and civilizations have a diffusing 
rather than a deepening effect on the narrative, 
and the modernist gestures are little more than 
mannerisms. Elsewhere the presiding influ- 
ence is Yeats, whose lines and cadences sound 
throughout much of the book. Wingfield can be 
powerfully herself, however, as in “Any Troub- 
led Age”: “O cottage field warmed by the 
breath of sheep / When rain begins to gossip in 
the hedge, / How many times will woman see / 
Some man trudging / To the door, and rise, 
with a broken welcome - / For the whole news 
has travelled in his eyes.” 
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Lachlan Mackinnon 

PETERLEVI 

The Echoing Green: Three elegies 
28pp. Anvil Press Poetry. £1.95. 

0856461113 
PETER DALE ...... 

Too Much of Wafer: Poems 1976-82 
47pp / Agenda Editions, 5 Cranboume Court, 
AlbertBridge Road, London SWli 4PE. £4 

0902400304 

ANTHONYHOWELL 

Notions of a Mirror: Poems previously 

uncollected 1964-1982 

56pp. Anvil Press Poetry. £3.50. 

085646 1040 

Peter Levi’s The Echoing Green begins with a 
damaging preface which explains that his ele- 
gies fo T friends who died early “must be taken 
together’ 1 , elucidates' some allusions and tells 
us that “Anne Pennington’s is the Christian 
centre-piece, and Denis Bethell’s is a pure 
elggy..,but Colin Macleod’s is t|ie climax, it 
expresses unconsoled grief and unreconciled 
nnger. " This unwillingness (o trust the reader is 
misguided, because its account of the poems 
beare Ijttle relation to their real effect. 

-The opening of the elegy for Anne Penning- 
ton gives a better picture of the poems’ 
Strength: : • ■ . r 

• awake, a sunrise ip treetops, . 

Palestine' 
and MODERN 

Arab, poetry 

I^halid A,,- Sulaiman , * ' , 

. A study of tAvcnueth^ccntuty Arab poctry and' 
^ow u rcflccte the struggle to resist the Zionist 
Ukeoycr of Palestinq, which offers a unique 
Palestinian struggle in its'cultural. 

^published h e(e for the firit 
* Ch . W, ‘ K b0 *tylbiq and English text. 

, Ahert >s ahq a comprehensive bibliography of 
tSEZ* -lid plays reflecting thej Arakjsrteli 

Khaj'd A. . Subiman is a university. tCachei 1 in 
Jordan, ..Kuwait and Saudi Arabia and has 
contributed a number of talks to the BBC Arabic 
Service, He now works for Index on Censorship. ■; 

Bite in August 

£6.95rtfo7?pk b Available from bookshops 

£6. 95/S 10. 75 Pb or direct Zed Btob, 

57 Caledonian ' Road 
v : London Nl. 
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a million green feathers at tree height: 
then on the garden floor the sun let fall 
vast playing-cards of shadow and of light. 

Hie shadows shifted, he played on and on; 
his game of patience came out in the end, 
and straggling shadows drowned in the deep dark, 
the windows flamed and died Tor our one friend. 

Each poem opens with rhymed quatrains 
appropriate to the month of its subject’s death 
em| proceeds through the same number of sec- 
tions in blank and rhymed verse. This tradi- 
tional formality suits Levi's tone, which is 
pitched high and rises at one point to a verse 
sermon, but disguises the poems’. true struc- 
ture, which is essentially symbolist, Recurr- 
ences of green and white bind the poems into a 
“musical” rather than argumentative unity: the 
model is Four Quartets, and like Eliot, Levi is 
by turns lyrical and sententious ("Courage to 
live at all is our oqe pride”). There are more 
allusions than the preface states: tile patience- 
playing sun here should probably remind us of 
the chess-playing nights in Pasternak’s “Mar- 
burg", and the image of Anne Pennington's 
having spent her time "as though / a life lived is 
an hour In a rpeadow” tactfully adjusts the 
proverbial wlsdpm of the earlier poem’s "Ham- 
let”. These echoes are fitting to the subject. 

But the writing is self-consciously beautiful . 
In the passage above, the imnge is over-ex- 
tended: where Pasternak surprises us, Levi 
moves just too slowly, and the metre requires 
the repetition of "oP’ in the fourth line, which 
feels pedantic rather than necessary. The end 
Of the elegy for Colin Macleod (“I say your 
likeness is to an old stone: / upright; rain eaten, 
mooneaten, alone"), which classes the sequ- 
ence, has too knowing a dying fag. Though 
often impressive and moving, the poems are 
gJa^d over by o^d-masterly deliberation. 

Traditionalism also marks Peter Dale’s 

tf? % es ” the P° e t retreats from 
the death-bed of liis beloved, knowing “the 
madness that is in your method", ' 

l^d^;' 0 ™-ish iiito the landscape Is 

: : • ••' .' . . ' ' . i 

Ah, settle oii some narrower plot, beloved " 

not inT ! f C bb ^ d and lie! there; 

1 nor in the 1 ^ Ild bngoverned 
. LoVe, I cannot mourn you everywhere 

"Ah.. ..beloved... Love” are all asnecu nf a 
bred courtly diction 'Which Dale Over-uses 

fl W n e .“° te the ^ntrolled ambiguity of 

the H e ev0catl f ness of “ b,0nd spent 

'¥5? ^ disparity of idiom is perplexing 
Addressing Yvor Winters, Dale dedicates hini 


Siininicr is once again / ■ 

Ifvc". «>■» Harry Guest, and«n3S* 
plays a larger pan in these 

he third nr a group of Elcgies^J®*? 

Reahty never gets i„u,, ha 

goes on to show us how it 
1*™= " VVl,ni| er is a faculty " 
ininost to smother in children 
pear drops on we, grass and the m,Zt 
the tide among sail nals. the world /dj? 
magic the way in the silent garden / ihTs!! 
walking hy the tall Iwx-hcdge/wasaom^ 
the turn m the puili." llotli Godandpoenh. 

lo work i.ld.le harder a, their magiSta 

^«ee tells thesto". 
"fty-year-old poet and his ihree wire™* 
wl'om haw- had to take seeond plw„V 
muse. -Far too many lines/andimagesita 
not work . accuses Wife Number Three. TV 
Whole / however scrupulously free from dial, 1 
anil plagiarism” replies the poet, at which « 
might refer his accuser to the Elegy quoted 
ubevve. and to “A Lane Near Upton" aid 
"Hand" in the first few pages of Lou aj 
™und, which take their bearings from Eta, 
Edward Thom ns and Hughes respectively. Ik ! 
narrative generates some moments of bontsn j 
and power, but is pervaded by staid Romiai ' 
notions of how art and artists function. “Ym j 
poems / limp to the page and mar what jb ■ 
have seen", says one of Guest’s more energetic > 
lines, showing that he is alive to the dlfikultB : 
of this confessional enterprise. 


self to making "no spell by feeling’s fluke mi 
^mind's inertia", using an "almost foreign pi J 
ance" and weaving “your myth of reisn ; . 
against all jargons, / here in this study Ik b) ! . 
nuclear dread”, an image which picks up ik * 
start of the poem. "Parlance" Is “almost 6»t 
ign", but has a tricksy, preening air. ■ 
Dale’s conception of his own talent k*k 
him to construct a "parlance" which hast' 
thing to do with the living language, everyth .' 
with literature. His emphasis on will raw 
that lie tries to go without the pleasures h j 
which we often read, the things and see* | 
remembered and treasured out of cojiid j 
"Last Wishes" shows how much he cod j 
achieve in that direction if he would only ^ j’ 
“feeling’s fluke” have its head. ■ 

Anthony Howell’s poems hhve much mow j • 
varied subject-matter, but little consM | : 
The most interesting Is “Burglary hew** j • , 
Mcnls”, where the hero drowses: • 

Prior to Ills nap, a fridge had stood 
Loaded with fish, perhaps, or fowl, 

Or mHruuotry inlaid in aspic, jl 

Celery, Corinthian columns . 

Comestible, u Jug of ale. 

When he wnkes, ull is changed: ■ j • 

lliorc in a cabinet brittle doer ' 

Frozen upon shelves: menagerie 

Of speecIilesR birds, unsnorting horse?. v: 

Executed, bnked in clay, . .■ i ' 

While the graceful strokes of a maslers braa , 
With tnclfiil touehes sillied the life. f, , 

It made him yearn for Persia where £ 

The lions.ragc In living rock. > 

Me too. Not nt nil unsnorthig, tjie 
only be bemused by Howell’s language- TW g 
is considerable energy here * but it all it 
the surface (Notions of a Mirror is ! n ;':V. 

least an apt title). What we see is r 

surprising, but the poem as awhole.is^, ;V . 
lously hnrd to follow. At his. worst. H 
Writes “Obsolescent Cathedral”! fl ^ 0U ’ Si ’ 
used station, once “Departure's sWne . . ^ . 

Thirsts in tho drought of night hflVe ur ^ .. 

Us gibberers here, who may abuse - ■>. .• 5!: 

No votress but a pUnfch-drunk vonaor^ . 
Indisposed, though belaboured^ to imp 80 ; . • iJ. . 
Plump cartons of oracular milk. ; ' *. , . . • . ftr , 


: On6 can see what is going P n - 1 b 

reason for It beyond ostentatious 
“Loss of a Language", Ho^eUirood^^i 
tone enough to say spmetbhig ^ n - 
Otherwise, his poems enapt the ^ 
describes: "Dong, bong, ddng. l-JJr 
lurches In a tower." • 
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Oxford University Press h 85 ! 10 * . ^ 
paperback The Collected 
ncy, edited by P. J, Kavanaglj : 

.19 211963 X) and The OrfetdtfWWtf 
Michael Hurd’s biography ^ 

composer (233pp. £4.ffl.. Q. 
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The Gorilla Girl 

I might have been Linnaeus in another life, 
or Darwin, even. Who I think I am is Crusoe- 
a sort of Crusoe back to front: a woman 
up a mountain, with no prospect of the sea, 
too many people , and the country that I chose 
a thick familiar green on every side. Perhaps 
not Crusoe, then. But still, I feel marooned. 

Early evening is the best, between the curfew 
and the darkness with its sudden soundless crash. 

I rope my tent-flap back and sit outside- 
a film director in my teak and canvas chair 
(these last takes fake themselves). Above the camp 
the jungle clamours to begin at once- a torrent 
poured across the mountain range, and frozen: 
vast and featureless and always plumed with mist 
as though it might be bursting into flames, 
or going out. My guards all think I’m crazy, 
watching it - I’m not surprised. None of them 
can understand the miracles I've done, or guess, 
although they’ve named me ‘The Gorilla Girl’, 
what being that might mean. They brought me here 
for safety, but their safety was a rifle 
jostling in my back, my lovely look-out post 
abandoned, someone shouldering my rucksack, 
and me crouching at the tail-gate of a truck , 
ridiculous, a chicken cradled under either arm. 

Soon the revolution’s over -some day soon - 
and then we'U set you free. They told me so 
the moment we were settled in these foothills - 
but I’ve heard them talking since, and know 
the day their crackpot general reaches us 
I’m earmarked as his floozie. If they win, that is. 

I’m through with living in the lousy world of men 
and their ambitions ~ but I can’t escape, not easily, 
at least. Although I never seemed to be escaping 
ip my time spent on the mountain . There was work, 
of course, the sort that only zookeepers and scientists 
might see. I mean, my stack of dew-stained notebooks 
saying how gorillas live. More than that was something 
I’m embarrassed to. call ‘love’ , but love it was, 
or what I turned it into. And who wouldn't, crouched 
for hours on flimsy platforms of lobelia and lichen 
in the crowns of trees, not moving, hardly breathing, 

’ imagining a glimpse was all I’d get? Imagining, 
but never absolutely sure - and so I started days 
of prowling down their musky, sopping corridors, 
fern one minute, celery the next, pursuing them 
-my shy, suspicious, almost-friends by now - 
until the moment I had longed for. Which was just 
aiook: not angry, or afraid, butsimply curious. 

I know that everything I say sounds farcical 

or mad, and yet to meet that gajte, and hold it, 

Squatting by a rhododendron log, one hand tight 
around a stick of rhubarb, ;was enough to start . j, 

the huge, involved.maphinery of tenderness, 

Bndletmysetfbeknowriforwhatlam. ! / 




Moments in Milan 

for Christopher Martin 


Palazzo di Brera 

Ill-lit in the Brera 
the glass over Bellini's PielS 
absorbs me in its corpse; 
one neat, sealed nnil-hole 
shot through my chest . 

Enveloped by the bltick 
of the Virgin’s robe , a guard 
dozes over the Corn ere, 
its mirrored headline confusing 
war across the Holy Land 

yet away from us a path 
rises to an unscathed hamlet, 
the only wire 
is barbed about His head, 
the sole reporter me. 

This is no plague Christ, 
ribs peeping like laths 
through rotten plaster, 
the youthful body 
clothes and contains me 

and in that sensual window 
Art opens on the sacred 

I may join St. John around Him, ... 

each of us deaf 

to the sirens in the street. 


2 

Clmitero Monumentale 

La Scala out-of-season 

and the young dancers perfected . 

■ into Leonardo ’s ana to my , 

their cross-hatched muscles 
so shaded they should end . 
only with a slow hardening, 

every equine curve a monument 
for the little theatres, for the frieze 
of a proscenium whose gilt has flaked. 

Here, an hourglass figure . 

:• .offers an hourglass on his palm "■ 

. ; and taps at a young girl's shoulder 

whose modesty’s unveiled by a Hag 



As soon as darkness falls, the guards will wave me 
. inwards to my tent. But I won’t allow them - 

••! : I untie the flap, secure it, and turn up the stove 1 

as ifl wanted peace arid ndthingelse. What happens , 

. next is always aii tdmatic: in silence, fully clothed,; 

I’ll stretch out on my bed and watch the sunset - . 

depperiintb aipber through my canvas, shut my eyes, . , 

and wait for sleep to come, For hours before it does it . 
'I’mhardiy here atalkthe best of me is huddled •• 

■ in- a iree-f or k ta k i rig everything as given r. :•/ • i 

; ; how!the strir&bMe out from nowhere, howthe leaves 1 , 

; r appear to sizzle in the modny rain - with neither ' • ■ 

\ language por the^ sense tb tjuiik of^ what in fact ; . fi • a . • 
obsjissek ritp; Jhfe razor blades I’ve bidden in mybible;.; 
v tSechlppeii revolverBriuggH ngi n my Kleedeipack. . : 

* 'ft', 

'••-r.:-AWDREWl!«6TIONr‘:-.v' - 


with furrowed flesh 

as if she hds lain With Death himself. 

Stale air holds Che corpse-smell of water 
where flowers withered bijt hb'one hears 
the September leaf-crack le of net ; •' 

parched in a forgotten trunk ; 

orthedisinritsplituryapplaiise ' 
of garden shears, its frantic entrechats. 

Ah remember the dn peers, ( . - 

so thin, so lit t)eto. lease 

living near to their fine bones. ' , 
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Poets Laureate and their work 
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Claude Rawson 

“Being Poet Laureate is considered by some an 
accolade, by others the kiss of death", said C. 
Day-Lewis, recently accolade d, in 1968. 
Dryden, Wordsworth and Tennyson held the 
office, but so did Eusden, Pye and Austin. 
Gray and Scott, among others, refused it. The 
Earl of Dorset, who got the job for Shadwell, 
would “not pretend to determine how great a 
poet Shadwell may be”, but when Wordsworth 
and Tennyson accepted the office they could 
properly feel that it expressed, in Words- 
worth's words, “a sense of the national import- 
ance of Poetic Literature”. Southey, Words- 
worth, Day-Lewis had been youthful radicals, 
and the Laureateship compounded existing 
suggestions of compromised principle or poli- 
tical apostasy. Leigh Hunt and Swinburne 
were considered, and Willinm Morris said that 
as a “sincere republican” he didn't wish to be. 
After both Wordsworth’s death and Tenny- 
son's, influential voices urged abolition. When 
Masefield died the Observer said the Laure- 
ateship was an “inadequate honour” for a great 
poet and “excessive" for a poor one. Others, as 
Robert Hewison reported in the TLS last 
week, have recently called for changes, making 
the job more active nnd limiting its tenure to 
five years. 

The first Poet Laureate was Dryden. His 
patent, issued in 1670, named Chaucer, Gow- 
er, Jonson and Davenant among his predeces- 
sors, but this was an ex post facto rationaliza- 
tion. Most of the predecessors either had some 
office without the title, or the title without an 
office, or title and office separately. Court- 
bards, like Demodacus in the Odyssey or the 
scop in Beowulf, are part of the prehistory. 
Prominent troubadours attended the learned 
and cultivated courts of Henry II and Richard 
I. The first versificator regis known to be an 
official member of the royal household was 
Henri d'Avranches at the courl of Henry 111, 

; Avtabches. received a 


poets.’ The term “laureate" had no official 
sense in England in relation to pogts, though 
when Chaucer spoke of Petrarch asltie “lauriat 
poete” the reference was to Petrarch's famous 
coronation at Rome in 1341. More often, 
"laureate" simply meant deserving the laurel. 
Lydgate called Chaucer "worthy ... the laurel 
to have / Of poetry” and Aesop, Gower, 
Chaucer and Homer were called “poets laure- 
ate” in the fifteenth century. E. K. Broadus, 
the Laureateship's best historian, says that a 
more technical sense of “laureate” , meaning 
holder of a bachelor's degree or baccalaureate, 
played a part. The custom of crowning bache- 
lors with laurel, imported from Paris into Ox- 
ford, was not discontinued there until the six- 
teenth century. Thus when Skelton called him- 
self “poete lawreate” he meant in effect a poet 
with a degree. 

A poet might be called laureate in either 
sense and also receive a royal pension. Spenser 
became associated with the Laureateship, but 
only after that office had come into existence 
with Dryden. The second edition (1721) of 
Athenae Oxonienses inserts the words “Spen- 
cer . . . was poet Inureat to Queen Elizabeth 
. . . Samuel Daniel succeeded him, and him 
Ben Johnson . . Jonson achieved a pension 
of £100 plds “one Terse of Canary Spanish 
Wyne yearely", but this carried no official func- 
tions. The wine may have become attached to 
the Laureateship because Jonson was deemed 
retrospectively to have held the office, though 
wine had been granted to Henry Ill’s d’Avran- 
ches (Chaucer apparently got wine more “as an 
esquire of the household . . . than as a poet”). 
Jonson wrote court entertainments and 
panegyrics, styled himself “King’s Poet”, and 
was tantalized by the laureation of poets as 
sometimes practised in Italy -and elsewhere. 
Davenant succeeded to Jonson's pension, but 
(t was only when Dryden succeeded Davenant 
that an official Laureateship was created, 
which redefined the previous ones retrospec- 
. lively . Dryden’s patent specified a pension plus 
^buttof-wine, The wine remained attached to 
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IKON F.C/L. in collaboration with PSYCHIC TELEVISION presents! 

"THE FIN AL ACADEMY DOCUMENTS” . 

— a double.vldeo package* ■ 

vw.m. ' 5™?““ At No. 9 ’ ~ archive film foowge by Antony Batch featuring 
WllllamS. Burroughs arid Brton Gy»ln, plus the clasalc aim “Towers Open Fire." 

,2- Documentary recordings of William S. Burroughs and John Oiomo from the 
Final Academy" evening, the Hacienda Club, Manchester, October 4th. 1982. 
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• • ; - They Walked -In Line/f Remember Nothing. 
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7~ — TT 
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*. • ' LUtleD^ad/TcmpratlQns 
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“PLEASURE HEADS MUST BURN** — THE BIRTHDAY PA^TY 

Dead Sarig/) Unlcyard /Release The Bati/Plea*ure HeacU/Blg JeiusTnuhcan/, 
■ NickThe Sn’ipper/H^nl^^lwnn^e Avalgnche/Six^nchpoU^ Blide/Wlld World/ 

’ : ■’ “PERyERTED BYLANGUAGE BIS” -THE FALL ~” 

Wlngs/Tbtal iyWtred/Klcker Consbitficy/Hex-Strife ad. /Eat Y'Self Fitter/ 
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until Henry James Pye, a century later, got it 
commuted to cash (£27, taxable), losing the 
value because the King then included it in his 
£100. Southey wanted to revert to wine but it 
took Betjeman to achieve this. The pay re- 
mains £100 to this day: in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the court barber got £170. 

Dryden had no formal duties, though he saw 
it as his business to write in support of the 
King's causes. His successors, Shadwell and 
Tate, wrote royal Birthday and New Year 
Odes, but it was with Rowe, in the new reign of 
George I, that the formal obligation to furnish 
two annual Odes was introduced. This seems 
to have done more than anything else to bring 
the office into disrepute. Gibbon wanted the 
“ridiculous custom" abolished. The Lord 
Chamberlain had offered to remove it when he 
proposed the Laureateship to Gray in 1757, 
but Gray refused the office, wishing “some- 
body may accept it, that will retrieve the credit 
of the thing, if it be retrievable, or ever had uny 
credit". So the rule remained, Whitehead got 
the job, and all Georgian Laureates wrote odes 
(Rowe, Eusden, Cibber, Whitehead, Thomas 
Warton, Pye, Southey). Southey hoped not to 
“write odes as boys write exercises, at stated 
times and upon stated subjects", and wished 
“that upon great public events I might either 
write or be silent as the spirit moved”. George 
IV eventually ended the custom, and Southey's 
stipulation forms the basis of subsequent offi- 
cial conceptions of the Laureate's duties. 
When Wordsworth and Tennyson were 
offered the post, it was on the terms Southey 
had held out for. 

Wordsworth took office when very old. Ten- 
nyson succeeded at the height of his powers 
and remained for over forty years. He made 
the Laureateship a national institution and be- 
came, as Broadus says, “the poet-interpreter 
of the thought of his age”. His death marked 
the end of an era for the office, and Gladstone 
was advised to terminate it. “1 am told that Mr 
Swinburne is the best poet in my dominions”, 
said Queen Victoria, but Gladstone thought 
jWippr^lly.gnd politicly unsound. Kjplipg, 
Moms and even Ruadn'(**a poet too In Prose”) 
were considered, but after three years Alfred 
Austin was appointed. He was followed in 1913 
by Bridges, a fastidious writer who in particu- 
lar resisted the temptation to write the cruder 
kind of patriotic poem in time of war (Kipling, 
Yeats and Masefield were considered and Har- 
dy was felt not to be “consonant with the laure- 
ate mood"). Bridges was followed by Mase- 
field, Day-Lewis and Betjeman. 

• The best body of poetry by Laureates in 
office is Dryden’s and Tennyson’s, but it’s 
arguable that the Laureateship achieved its 
greatest poem when Pope made Cibber the 
hero of th t Dunclad. Pope wrote when the 
Laureateship was at the nadir of its reputation, 
but it says something about its imaginative pull 
(even at its most negative) that a great poet 
should have made a Laureate the subject of his 
richest and most ambitious poem. Cibber 
erects an altar to Dulness, A folio forms Its 
base, 

Quartos, octavos, shape the less'ningpyre; 

A lwisted Birth-day Ode completes Iho spire. 

The closing image, which is naturally absent 
from pre-Cibber versions of the Dunciad , has 
been taken to suggest “a fools-cap for George 
II" . But its main force is the weird aggrandise- 
ment by which the altar, though “lessening", 
lessens upwards undl.it seems tall as a spire. A 
massive monumentallty overrides the notional 
diminution at a point where the Laureateship’s 
most degrading function is brought into the 
picture. Just before, Cibber is shown, “Swear- 
ing and 'sup per less", unable to write yet sur- 
rounded with the, embryos and abortions of 
“future Ode, and abdicated Play" /barren and 
teeming at once. His writer’s block is not of the 
kind whl?h makes the Inability to write poems a 
subject of great poenjs, in the manner of Cole- 
ridge’s “Dejection” or Yeats’s “The Cirtus 
Animals* Desertion". Cibber’s case is lack of 
talent, not crisis of imagination. Yet even that 
comes over with a sleazy magnificence. He 

. gnaw'd hfs pen .then dash’cj it on the ground^ ■ 

Sinking from thought to thought , a vast profound I 
Plung’d for bis sense, but found no bottom there . . . 

This Mihonlzing evocation of a bottomless 
diop opens up a vast mental void, whose sur- 
rounding furniture of monsters, embryos, 
abortions, invests the supperless Laureate In 


his Grub Street garret with infernal grande 
out of Brueghel as well as Milton. BwS 
fers in two ways from the proud deito^ 
later poetical garrets whom Yeats deserted 
“everywhere in Paris and in London Z 
boasted of the garret, and claimed to ha Z 
need of what the crowd values”. Fust arJ 
were hardly honorific in Augustan eyiTS 
Cibber's supperlessness and his writing biod 
they implied lack of talent, not a proud indt 
pcndence: the divorce from society's esieea 
reflects incompetence rather than Iotegrityoi 
genius. And yet, secondly and paradoxically 
Cibber nt the same time holds society’s highesi 
official poetical honour. The Laureateship «a 
perhaps most despised at a time when the prt- 
vailing cultural ideology did not in prinripte 
separate artistic excellence from social succea 1 
Royal recognition would seem disreputable to 
Yeats's garret-poets because it conferred re- 
spectability. In Pope’s time it was disreputable l 
because the king himself was as unrcspectablt \ 
as any Grub Street hack. I 

This was no anti-monarchist or populist (erf. p 
ing. It speaks with the lordliest accents. I 
Monarch and scribbler have both become £ 
mob, betraying poetry. The philistinism of the | 
early Georges was proverbial. Their rap | 
coincides with the longest unbroken string of f 
undistinguished Laureates, and was moreen h 
less coterminous with the obligatory royal ode. I 
In their court-lists, the Poet Laureate appein t 
with the Rat-killer and the Pinmaker. Gra; b 
thought the office had “always humbled lb | 
Possessor hitherto (even in an age, when King | 
were somebody)", and Peter Pindar.lametitel 
the case of Thomas Warton, whose “AUic 
grace" was wasted on a philistine court: 

He knew not that a Palace hated knowledge, 

And deemed it pedantry to spell and write. ' 

Others attacked Warton as a Laureate rater 
than as a poet. Laureates were despised be- 
cause the kings were, and the kings werefr 
spised for despising poets. 

The Laureateship's esteem was thus at in 
lowest when it was not poetry but kings wk 
were thought low. ft is passible that the W 
between the Crown and the Laureate is de«j» 
than the technical fact that the post belongs u 
the royal household. The best Laureates se« 
to have emerged at moments when the reblto 
between monarch and poet was one of 
forced respect, whether in a personal dr u 
institutional sense. This is ns true of Drydens 
(or Jonson’s) tenure as of Wordsworth’i o 
Tennyson’s. Perhaps Larkin meant somewl 
like this when he told the Paris Revllwi “Po^ 
ry and sovereignty ore very primitive things- 1 
like to think of their being united in this way£ 
England." The remark is as far removed W® 
Pope’s mandarin loftiness as It is from Ebois 
hieratic monarchism. Larkin praised the iw 
Laurcato for reversing the Eliolic stereotype 
the poet as nloof nnd “difficult" and for pNVj 1 * 
“like Kipling and Housman before him, twi 
direct relation with the reading public ccuM . 
established”. Betjeman is a poet In wbonij- 
“popular” and the royal may be seen as Jr 
antithetical but converging. His m0 , na j^ 
had a sentimental-popular core, richJyjjJJ 
observantly experienced, which may 
the likeliest conditions for the Laureateship 
flourish today. It’s a rare mUture. ”Pj 
by a miracle of poetic delicacy , speateyis 
kin’s own poems speak) to the more rpmijw" 
readership fob. Larkin’s observation Jn« ^ 
are less impatient with Tenriysbii’s 
public poet, or Laureate" than rheBlobmsWJ. 
dlite was in 1923, may suggest a , 

possibilities. But is It all tbo gooa to bfj^j 
The bookmakers have lipp^ ^ r '^ [ f«r| , s 
favourite. And Larkin has fejwW ?rfboi& 
Unlikely I shall write any more poe™ 5 . • jr - 
are right, what then?- ^ ; 

* ' » ' ■ — -« - . - 1 • '■ 1 Lj. 

iThe Warwickshire sculptor John 
commissioned by the Gdorge'BJiot 
to model a statue of George ^ 

be erectecj ip the centre^pt ^ 

birth-place. The statue will 
.figure in cold cast bronze - Jjjjijj ' 

inscribed plinth. The Fellows^i^^jjo 
an appeal to raise the £10.^ ^ -^ A 
complete the project. Enquiries . 
made to Mrs Kathleen Adam?*/. 

Stones Road, Coventry CV5 
should be sent to .Mrs Ann . 

Road, Stratford-updn-AvpH,> w r ,J 
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Civil Liberties in 
Wartime 

Sir, - Bernard Wasserstein in his review (July 
6) of Neil Stammers's Civil Liberties in Britain 
in the Second World War accuses the author of 
“stretching the point more than a little". He 
may or may not be correct. I haven’t read the 
book. But he then goes on to do rather a lot of 
stretching himself. In the internment camps of 
Newmarket, Huyton, Douglas and several in 
Canada wc certainly knew that we weren't in 
Dachau but I didn't meet anyone who had 
ambivalent feelings. Everyone resented it bit- 
terly. One met a lot of interesting people and 
there was plenty of intellectual stimulus. We 
were also very appreciative of those who, in the 
best British tradition, protested against the in- 
ternment of refugees and we were contemp- 
tuous of those, uninterned and self-styled 
spokesmen for Continental Jews, who claimed 
that we welcomed internment. But “bitter- 
sweet story", "ambivalent feelings" and “an 
enforced but welcome holiday" - at a time 
when the Nazis were overrunning Europe an’d 
when what we wanted most of all was to take aa 
active part in fighting them? Wasserstein must 
be joking. Or perhaps not. Why otherwise the 
nasty, unsubstantiated smear of scandai- 
mongering in unspecified accounts of the in- 
ternment policy? 

H. G. KOENIOSBERGER. 

41a Lancaster Grove, London NW3. 

The Reality of 
Communism' 

Sir, - 1 am somewhat at a loss to grasp the 
relevance of Robert Gorham Davis’s comment 
(Letters, May 11) on my review of Alexander 
Zinoviev's The Reality of Communism. He 
does not dispute the validity of my criticisms of 
Zinoviev's contention that the universal vic- 
tory of Communism is inevitable. But he seems 
to regard his own prediction of the inevitability 
of mankind’s extinction by a nuclear holocaust 
as constituting some kind of refutation both of 
my judgment of Zinoviev’s determinism and of 
my personal political position. I shall not here 
discuss my political philosophy and my support 
of the policy of containment of Communist 
aggression. Mr Davis and others interested will 
find them developed at length In my recent 
collection of essays, Marxism and Beyond. 

1 content myself merely with pointing out the 
questionable nature of Davis’s leap from prob- 
abilities to inevitabilities, Every reasonable 
person recognizes that the proliferation of nuc- 
lear weapons in the world increases the likeli- 
hood of an accident or wrong decision. This 
reinforces the wisdom of a policy of multilat- 
eral, disarmament and the desirability of the 
establishment of an international agency that 
would have a monopoly of nuclear energy 
• w Wch could then be harnessed solely for 
peaceful purposes. Something like this was put 
forward by the United States ip the Barucb- 
MUpnthal proposals in the late 1940s, accepted 
hy all nations in the UN but vetoed by the 
Soviet Union. (Bertrand Russell thought these 
proposals were so generous that he urged that 
the Soviet Union be given an ultimatum to • 
accept them.) •. 

la the absence bf agreements pf this kind the 
wond situation Will remain dangerous. None 
the less that is a far cry from Davis’s despairing 
lament that the.chance of an unhappy accident 
^ so great that it takes us from the probable to 
the inevitable”. Davis's language is here just as 
bizarreas his excited denunciation, a tew years 
“Sp; under the. title ‘The Erofessors Lie”, of 

■ philosophers who believed in ob jeetive jruth. 
(Cblumbia Foruny Winter 197?.), Ther? may 
“9 nuclear mishaps and mistaken decisions. 

. Deplorable as they may be,- their occurrence 
. ' °0t necessitate hum&h.ektlhcttoiv. Ip. his 

■ Weapons and Hope y the physicist 

• Freeman Pygonj in criticizing^ feliow-hysteric 
. Q £v*yis, writes: ”! an unable; tq imagine any 
chSirt of eVentS by Which pur existing ntitlear 
, ’^jpejns could destroy mankind andTeave ;ho 
■j . remnant of survivors;” Of cbiifs^ , what Dysdn 
'^.^^ihBgine is not impossible. 1 But-neltberY- 

■ :■ ua vls fo tj\e contrary/ IS It dertain ; \ ' 

attairS,: as ih^al I hp m a h affa IH , 
judgments; pj?\"based'>bri .-prob&Uities. 

» defend: ’ 9 f;thd Mfree.; 
ik : :)rorld,pasedidnmuclBar det6ftepcfe,;in!effwtfte 


is committed to unilateral disarmament. Has 
he considered the likelihood that even if the 
West is absorbed or Finlandized by Commun- 
ist Russia, Communist China will not forego its 
nuclear defence? The Committee for the Free 
World, gratuitously impugned by Davis, re- 
jects the view that our choices are limited to 
surrender or war, or to use the catch-phrase, 
being Red or Dead. Those like Mr Davis for 
whom survival is the be-all and end-all, might 
reflect that in a world in which Khrushchev 
threatened Communist China with nuclear 
weapons, they might become Red and still end 
up Dead. 

SIDNEY HOOK. 

South Warthboro, Vermont 05355. 

The Defence of Western 
Europe 

Sir, - From Michael IgnatiefPs review (June 1) 
and the correspondence following it, three 
points begin to emerge: 

1) It is no longer sensible to discuss deterr- 
ence in terms of threats uttered - “If you do A , 
l will do X." Instead, it needs discussing in 
terms of risks perceived - “If I do A , you may 
(or might) do X. ” (No government , I think , has 
made, or implied, a nuclear threat in the form 
of “If you don’t do B, I will do .V since 1969, 
when the Soviet Union was doing it to China in 
the context of the Ussuri River dispute.) 

It is now nuclear war, as such, which pro- 
vides the deterrent factor, rather than the 
other side's nuclear weapons: despite ail the 
volleys of accusation about the other side’s 
preparations for nuclear “warfighting”, nuc- 
lear weapons ere neither side’s preferred 
“other means" with which to continue policy. 

“Deterrence”, in short, has changed its na- 
ture in the last ten or fifteen years. 

2) Nato has reacted to this by talking about 
improving its conventional forces and using the 
“emerging technologies" - all of them non- 
nuclear - to make actual warfighting "credi- 
'ble” again (a potentially dangerous hope, 1 
believe). 

3) The “correlation of forces" continues to 
be the key to the Soviet “peace Programme”, 
as it has been since 1961 or 1962. The “Peace 
Programme" involves so “increasing the eco- 
nomic and military might of the Soviet Union 
as to secure the victory of socialism without 
war". Its economic might is proving a lot 
harder to increase than its military might, but 
the aim is still the “irreversible” tilting of the 
correlation of forces as far in favour of the 
Socialist community as possible, with a subse- 
quent reaping of political and economic be- 

■ nefit. Hence not only the military buiid-up of 
the last twenty years (and the more recent 
build-up of an all-round maritime presence in 
West European ports and waters), but also the 
encouragement of the “Peace Movement" in 
Western Europe (and, these days, of the min- 
ers’ strike in Britain); The Finno-Soviet rela- 
tionship is described as the “ideal" between 
“states with different social systems". 

A few months ago Herr Genscher, the 
Federal Republic’s Foreign Minister, put the 
problem like this: 

The argument that the SS20 and Pershing n missiles 
are fundamentally different categories of weapons 
because the Pershing Il's can reach the territory or the 
Superpower while the SS20's can only reach Western 
Europe and not the United States, shows that we art 
dealing with completely different views on European, 
security: the Soviet, Union evidently, law claim to a 
highfer security status, for itself as :a Superpower 
which runs counter to the demand for equal seevrity 
for the. whole of Europe. ... ' ; . ■ 

Our problem, l. believe, lie; in the nature of 
that “claim to , higher security”,, which 
derives, J guess, from the.CPSU’s.interpreta- 
tion of Marxism’s “scientific" qnd "hislonc v 
promises, on which, in turn, fl* legitimacy of 
• the whole Soviet system tests. 

Back, in short, to metaphysics. . 

ELIZABETH YOIWO^^-. ^ 

100 Btfyswaicr Road* London w*. 

.* i • t . i . '••••.*.* '. v ' • * 

'Cencraatus' 

Sir - The motfarchlsm pavid Craig refers to 
(Periodicals: C«rtw/uj, J u ly 20 ) is practical 
rather thkn ^sbnti^ntah; He, should start -by 
rea dliig 

| : aVh"- SISSON. ■ . ■ . . ; h i; i .« • ’jJ V. ■ •' Vy .J : 'v 

• :i Moo<^eid'Co H a8 c i -Tifc jHllii LanfipQft^ ; ^Sdmtrsrfi 


Bloom's Chocolate 

Sir, - Hugh Kenner’s account of the restora- 
tion of the text of James Joyce’s Ulysses is as 
convincing as it is illuminating. But one impor- 
tant question requires further consideration, 
namely how much did Leopold Bloom pay in 
1904 for “a cake of Fry’s chocolate", h penny or 
a shilling? 

Joyce never corrected the price: “a penny". 
Kenner follows the editor Hans Walter Gabler 
in plumping for a shilling, but adds “I do not 
know how it agrees with 1904 chocolate 
prices." Weil, I was about in 1904. if not very 
toothful - spare me another four of five years, 
to 1909 say, for prices changed little in those 
blessed days, nnd I can sweetly testify to Fry's 
chocolate bars at one penny or at the most two, 
especially Fry's Cream Bar, with its deliciously 
sickly whiteish filling. 

The confection was peculiar to Fry, and not 
available from Cadbury or Rowntree, maybe 
through lack of vision or design . If, as is likely, 
Joyce was recalling this memorable delicacy, it 
would explain his explicit mention of its manu- 
facturer and perhaps, because of its mixed 
components, his use of the term “cake". 

In any case, a shilling bar or cake or what- 
ever of the stuff would have been enormous, 
and I cannot imagine Bloom lugging it around 
all day, still less consuming it later at a sitting. I 
suggest that the typist who thought Bloom 
must have spent a penny was probably correct. 
JACK ELAM. 

White Cottage. East Bergholt, Suffolk. 


The Political Jesus 


Sir, - J. L. Houlden, in his review of Jesus ami 
the Politics of his Day (July 6), refers to Jesus’ 
association with tax-collectors, who were col- 
laborators with Rome. He considers this a 
strong objection to the view that Jesus had any 
anti-Roman political aims. 

There is no reason, however, to suppose that 
Jesus’ nttitude towards tax-collectors differed 
fronf tfiaTfct Other Jews. Itie poml ot Jesus 
approach to the tax-collectors was to induce 
. them to repent, and whereveT he was success- 
jful in this, aim; they ceased to.be tax-collectors. 
When Zacchaeus, for example, repented, . he 
said to Jesus, “Here and liow, sir, I give half my 
possessions to charity; and if I have cheated 
anyone, I am ready to repay him four .times 
over” (Luke, 19:8). The NEB translation here, 
is far superior to that of AV; which mislead- 
ingly gives the intpressibn that Zacchaeus is 
describing his habitual practice, rather than 
making a declaration abjuring his career of sin 
and promising to make a huge act of restitution 
in repentance. 

The objection of Jewish society to the 
tax -collectors was not that they were “ritually 
unclean”, or socially disreputable, but that 
they were gangsters, who collaborated with the 
Roman tax-farmers in bleeding their country- 
men by violence and' menaces. For the 
methods they used, see Philo’s description of 
their activities in Egypt ( Special Laws, "Con- 
cerning Pits", ch IV) . In dll countries where the 
tax-collectors Operated, many citizens were 
, forced into outlawry by Their merciless exac- 
tions, reinforced by torture. Inseparable from 
the infamous tax-forming system. 

Some writers (eg, Norman Perrin) have 
stated incorrectly that Jesus was unique in 
envisbgjng , the possibility of bringing ' the 
tax-collectors to reperitapee; On the contrary, 
the rabbinic compilation , the Tosefta. consid- 
ers carefully the modes of repentance open to a 
tax-collector (Tqs BM, 8:26). This rabbinic 
passage shows some significant parallels, to 
Luke's story of Zacchaeus, since it says that a 
repentant tax-collector should repay all ex- 
torted sums to the victims concerned, but if he; 
cannot find them, he should give an appropri- 
ate- siim in charity i This dpiible method pf 
restitution is exactly thM proposed by, Zac- 
' chaeus, except that, out of supererogatory 
zeal, he promises fourfold restitution, 

John the Baptist, however, is represented 
(Luke, 3:12) as making no ' demand to the 
tax-colled tors to make restitution, nor to give 
up their profession . He says merely. " Exact up 
more than the assessment" This would’ have 
resulted in a profit of nil for the tax-fanners , sb 
. is tanwmounf to a demand for | he'iibblitjonpf 

:. v ‘ V./ 'I r, '-V- 

■: coiiilnued on page: 855: 


Basil 

Blackwell 

The Rise and 
Decline of 
Western 
Liberalism 

ANTHONY ARBLASTER 

This is the first major study of liberalism 
to appear for many years. No other book 
gives an overall perspective on Western 
liberal ideas from their beginnings In the 
Renaissance and Reformation to the 
present day, or comes to grips with the 
history of liberalism In the twentieth 
century. It Is both an historical study and a 
critical analysis. 

416 pages, £19,50 (0 85520 765 B) 

A Radical 
Philosophy 

AQNE8 HELLER 

Agnes Heller's aim In this book Is to offer 
coherent and unified answers to some 
fundamental philosophical and political 
questions: how one should think, how one 
should act, and how one should live. In 
doing so she formulates the essence of a 
philosophy for the radical left. 

224 pages, £15.00 (0 631 12S67 1 ) 

Realism and 
Truth 

MICHAEL DEV1TT 

This book argues that realism is 
essentially a metaphysical Issue. Drawing 
on the correspondence theory of truth, 
Michael Devitt develops a strong defence 
of realism, which leads him to advance a 
naturalized approach to semantics and 
epistemology- In the discussion which . 
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Perceptual 

Acquaintance 

Descartes to Reid 
JOHN W. YOLTON \ 


This. highly original book challenges the 
accepted wisdom, derived from 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
writers such as Locke and Hume, about 
epistemology. Philosophers then were 
deeply concerned with sense perception 
and Its relationship to physical objects. 
'How do we know body?’ was one of the 
most critical questions of the lime. 

230 pages, £19.50 (0631 13431 X) 


The Gramscian 
Challenge 

Coercion and Consent -In Marxist 
Political Theory- 
JOHN HOFFMAN : : 


How far does the ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ differ from the ’dull 
compulsion 1 of capitalist social relations 
described In Das Kapltat? Tangible Issues 
such as these lie at the heart of John 
Hoffman's analysis of coercion and 
consent. Hls study illuminates key 
problem areas in Marxist political theory 
arid strategy and examines the problems 
of contemporary socialism. 

240 pages, £17>50 (0BSS29771 xj 


EDMOND MALINVACJD 
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Softening the monster's heart 

ZL j — — “ Bird is shackled with a bal 

Barbara Wright organ-grinder charms the lio 
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The King and Mr Bird 
IC A Cinema 

Jacques Prdvert’s spirit and ideas live on in this 
full-length animated film which opens the ICA 
childrens summer holiday season. Children 
will love its fierce yet tender defence of free- 
dom against tyranny and conformism, and 
their parents will want to return to Prdvert s 
. . poems, which contain much of the genesis of 
the film. 

Prevert and the animation artist and director 
Paul Grimault started work on it in the 1940s. 
Being loosely based on the Hans Andersen 
fairv-talc. ii was at first called The Shepherdess 
and the Chimney Sweep, but the film got taken 
over and finished by others, and released in a 
version that Prevert and Grimault repudiated. 
They Inter managed to buy back the rights . and 
worked together until Prjvert's death in 1977 
to restore their original vision, changing the 
title to Le Roi et Toiseau. Grimault completed 
the film in 1979. 

Hans Andersen's rAther melancholy, nega- 
tive story has been modified in important and 
positive respects. The not-very-wicked satyr 
has become the totally evil King, and the inno- 
cent young lovers, far from succumbing to the 
Shepherdess s fear of the big wide world and 
returning to stand on their table until they 
break, here exult in their freedom. Mr Bird, 
who is entirely the invention of Prdvert and 
Grimault. has predecesssors in many of 
Pr6 vert's poems. In "Page d'dcriture". for in- 
. stance, the lyre-bird responds to the child's 
appeal to save him from the autocracy of the 
classroom; in "Quartier fibre", having put a 
bird on his head instead of his kdpi, the soldier 
fails ■ to , salute fos .qfficej: ; ... 

Jfo dJjfr * a « .merry, brash showman, ' 

... 

- magical pfjvyera tb ppmote good.indeperid-' 
ence and fun. and who is the natural enemy of 
the wicked King. The King lives in what from 
afar looks like an archetypal fairy-tale castle, 
but which turns out to be a mechanized, com- 
puterize^ Moloch with dungeons and torture 
chambers .tax offices, and a lions* den. At the 
touch of a button he. like Ubu Roi, dispatches 
; thosewho have displeased him down a trap 

mosT powerful weapon, Is. a monolithic 
robot, • - . . 

.^Perched on a rooftop at the' beginning of . 
their escape from the lustful king, the Chim- 
ney Sweep rescue? the adventurous 6ne.of Mr 
Biro s four chicks, who is always getting caught' 

In a cage. Like the classic good fairy, Mr Bird 

tells trie lovers to call bn him whenever they are 

m trouble. This th^y frequently are, and Mr . 
Bird ts always on.harid to see that they harrow- . 
..ly evade the King's totalitarian. forces, which' • 
include an army of bowler-hatted cops. ‘The 
young people meet. a blind Qrgart-grinder and' " 
.his friends and inspire them with their descrip- 
tion of the beauty of the world, and when they 
all get thrown into the lions’ den, and even Mr 


Bird is shackled with a ball and chain, the 
organ-grinder charms the lions, one of which 
smashes the ball and chain, and they all go on 
the prowl after the King. 

The film is technically superb, and imbued 
throughout with typical Ptevert non-sequilurs, 
gaiety, fantasy and invention. It is perhaps 
simplistic in its depiction of absolute evil and 
absolute good, although its warnings about 
human beings becoming conditioned by the 
machine age are to be taken seriously, under- 
neath all the humour. Mr Bird is a splendid, 
gaudy character, but the Shepherdess and the 
Chimney Sweep are too insipidly Disney ish by 
far. The songs are by Joseph Kosma. who set so 
many of Prtverfs poems to music, and the 
attractive additional music is by Wojcicch Ki- 
lar. It would be good to hear the film in the 
original French; this English (American) ver- 
sion of the words often borders on the banal, 
and is certainly not poetic. 

In spite of all the excitement and strife. The 
King and Mr Bird eschews violence; even in 
the apocalyptic finale, when the robot is pul- 
verizing the castle, the King is not crushed in its 
fearsome metal claws, he merely gets blown 
away far up into the sky. The last'action of the 
machine in its death throes is to release Mr 
Bird s foolish chick from the cage where it has 
once again got trapped; it would appear that 
even the monster's heart has been softened. 
Thus the message of the whole film is affirmed 
at its end. Proven expressed that message in 
“Le Cancre": “Sur le tableau noirdu malheur il 
dessine le visage du bonheur." 





Maurice Ravel, Nijinsky and Bronislava Nijlnska oh die balcony of Ravels house In the avenue Carnot, Pad i, 
^oMgmplwd by Stravinsky in 1912 and reproduced in A Stravinsky Scrapbook 1 940-1971 bv Robert Craft 
(i 79pp, with 298 plates. Thames and Hudson. £16. 050001310 1). 
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Bruce L enman 

"*' * 1 1 ,. i • , 

fENTO (Editor) with HUGH , 
CHEaM and ‘ROSALIND K / MARSHALL 
ROSC: Review of Scottish Culture 
Number 1 , 1984 
104pp. John Donald. £5. 

0859761061 




- INFORMATION. PLEAS E • 

:h Austen’s tftanuscrlp^letters 'for an updating of' 
. 1 thqAjst in R. -W. pharma n’s Oxford edition of 
, Jane Austens Letters;, (a) letters known to 

■ -Chapman buit.uiitracecl by him: Letters i,:4 9. 

• jMW* 18.;33 ,^16-8 ,5 X, -59, v 88 115;. 

’• \°) letters known only by copies:. 102 , 1 26 • 

I 28 ,- 129 , , 135 / 139 , 147 ; (c) ; letters traced-. by 

, Chapman whose present Ownership is un-. 

• ' known: 8,16, 99.1, Kj4.n0' 141.' i -14S; also of 
; any letters; fragments or 'jaiJtbgraphs not. 

■ appearing in ChapiptuTs edition. 

• JoModert. . [y ' 

; ^Northbrook Drive, fJouht Vernon, Illinois 62864, 

,i. Joseph Cotirpdi location of following pre-pub- 
K r,' -iication texts of eisajkf published in Last Essays 
> 'fJ926):< “Christmas Day at Sea 1 ?; autograph 

• manuscript. and. typescript; v Cookery", MS 
arid TS ; “The Future of Constantinople", MS . 
and TS; “A- Glance! at Two Books’’ (also 

_ known . as /‘The - Enterprise of Writing a 
'"Book*')* TSj “Legends;" autograph MS; “The 
Loss of the palgonar", TS; "Ocean Travel" 


. P°ly Mrfous objection to this welcome new 
publication is its thoroughly confusing title. 
The editors of ROSC: Review of Scottish Cul- 
run (the Gaelic acronym relates to “The potion 
: of . seeil )g“) are primarily interested in the 
material aspects of Scotland^ social and eco- 

■ npmlc history, or what European kcholars 
often call ethnology. Rosalind Marshall is a 

■ luminary of the Scottish National Portrait Gal- 
lery, so fine art is not excluded, though it is 
clear that it will be used qs a source for social 
history rather than as a subject in Its own right. 

Since the editors want to appeal to as wide an 

.audience as possible, they need to cultivate the 
• art of urbane popularization as; well as the 
, .scholarly - standards qf the : expert. It is 
■altogether fitting that the.first issue is devoted 
to the memory of the late Tom Henderson, 
who went from being the Convener of Shetland 
County Council to being the first Curator of 

TffA;.,;: - ||V , . f • _ 

(aiso krtown us ably Hotel. in Mfo-Atlahtifc'V 
' VSte^v ^rahe-r^Pe^ ■ 

Recollections of my friendship with Stephen • 
•' Crane, . Writ ten '.ffor an Introduction to his 

biography by-Joseph Conrad;), original hblo- 
gMpH MS and TS; “The. Unjfghted Coast”, 
T?; ter a textual study for 

ConS ' :C - ■ - - ^ 

Ray, Stevens/ •! .!-.;! , i . : 

Depaitmeru of English; feerti Maryland &ile& 

. Wesiminster/Maryiand 21 157; US A./ ' . . 8 ' 

Freewoman ptsenssion Circle (i931-?)!. re i : 
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the new Lerwick Museum. His fine prose style 
is shown off to advantage in a posthumously 
published piece on the wreck of a seventeenth- 
century Dutch East Indiaman, the Lastdrager. 
• U bullion carrier which struck the north end of 
the island of Yell. For the more technically 
minded there is an article on “Wooden Tumb- 
ler Locks in Scotland and Beyond" by A. Fen- 
ton and G. Hendry whiqh displays not only an 
impressive knowledge of its subject, but also 
an astonishing facility for cross-cultural com- 
parison. A. Sharpe’s article on the clay tobacco 
P'pe collection in the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland is amusing as well as 
. informative, while Rosalind Marshall’s piece 
on wet nursing in early modem Scotland, 
though it establishes important points such as 
the ubiquity of the practice among the better- 
off, leaves untouched such.signlficant linked 
questions as the effect of protracted suckling 
or the laOk of It, on birth intervals. However' 
that is perhaps a topic suitable for treatment in 
another article. 

The contribution to this volume which tells 
the reader most about the assumptions under- 
ling the journal is by the Ulsterman R. H. 
Buchanan, Though whimsically titled “Box 
Beds and Bannocks", it is essentially a 
reasoned defence of ethnology, or folk studies, 
as a link with the past, an academic discipline, 

AUTHOR, AUTHO R 
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and not least os a form of history. Buchanan'i 
article offers a very strong argument forth 
intrinsic merits of the subject, but in fact the 
origins of the modern discipline of ethnology 
are to be sought in Scandinavia. 

The founding father of modem folk-lifeSo- 
dies was Sigurd Ericson and the first great foil- 
life park wasSkansen in his native Sweden. Its 
important to grasp why ethnology developed 
so strongly in Scandinavia. Industrial society 
there came late - around 1900 - and i 
threatened the identity of still independent 
peoples. To preserve Swedish folk ways waste 
assert Swedish identity in a non-aggressive 
way. Scotland's industrial revolution came * 
century earlier, and though the Scots had *■ ' 
tinctive urban traditions such as the predomi- 
nance of tenement housing (jo which anartid* 
is devoted in this issue), their own national 
identity wus deeply crodcdby the time of®* 
First World War. Even their local govehuw , 1 
structures have boon reduced in the Iflsl 
decades to meaningless charades. The soft *. 
parallels with Swedish cultural development 
which Ronald Cant looks for in these pag** 
seem to me to be inherently improwk 
Nevertheless, if Scotland has a dreary p** 01, 
and on current trends a- dismal future, il ft 85 ® 
interesting past, now largely ertShrine4m|f 
museums of which ROSC is a lively ouigrow |L 

1 By the fleet Racers, ere tht sun I* .* 

The turf of yon large pasture will be .' 

There, too, the lusty Wrestlers shall cgntip4 . 

Wiliam Wordsworth, The Excursion, W* 3 * 

2 The morning after his conversation 

Shuja he instrected the ADGto select • 

him, mostly from the common foldfr'fcfortffi 9 
a cross-section of the officers, “f w 1 ? * 7 , • 
WteSUlng”, he lietj. -' ' ; V.' 

Salman Rushdie, Shame, chapter; ly.--: ;' . , ■ 

3 So they wrestled swiftly, raptuit^ly*, 10 ^^ . 
mindless at last, twojessentlal vriu'le.fig^.vLli. 
into a tighter, closer: oneness of 

strange, octopus-like knotting and flashing 
in' the subdued light bf the room. • O 1 
D. H. Lawrence, Women. In U nMt ■ 
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Of loyalty, money and power 


Maureen Duffy 

aphrabehn 
The Rover 
Upstream Theatre 
The Lucky Chance 
Royal Court Theatre 

It is, I suppose, one of life's little ironies that 
alter more than 200 years of neglect and vili- 
fication two plays by Aphra Behn should have 
opened in London within a night of each other: 
The Rover, directed by Peter Stevenson at the 
Upstream Theatre, and The Lucky Chance, 
directed by Jules Wright for The Women’s 
Playhouse Trust at the Royal Court. It’s an 
irony that Behn, the most conscious of artists, 
would have enjoyed with “my masculine part 
the poet in me". 

The Rover was first performed in 1677; The 
Lucky Chance in 1686. Both were great succes- 
ses and remained in the theatrical repertoire 
until at least 1757 and 1718 respectively, before 
succumbing to the gush of puritanism that 
drowned English dramatic writing for over a 
hundred years. When it receded at the end of 
the nineteenth century there was a black hole 
in the history of the theatre with the thin ghosts 
of Goldsmith and Sheridan twittering on the 
edge to give us a faint idea of what “Restora- 
tion comedy", as we have comprehensively 
dubbed it, was like. From time to time an 
attempt is made at rescue by staging The Way 
of The World, The Country Wife or The Beaux' 
Strategem, We are offered the fireworks of 
"wit" and the satire of the comedy of manners 
but, not surprisingly, find ourselves unsatisfied 
by such isolated squibs. These two productions 
should give us a chance not only to assess the 
work of that seemingly remarkable apparition, 
a woman playwright, but also to sharpen our 
focus on English baroque theatre. 

Pact and impact 

Simon Berry 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
Doctor Faustug . 

Royal Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh 

lan Wooldridge has corpe to Edinburgh from 
the touring company of the Glasgow Citizens 
(Theatre About Glasgow) with a reputation 
for fanning the embers of repertory reliabjes. 
This first production by the Lyceum's new 
artistic director justifies hopes of ap opening 
spectacular to restore the Lyceum’s ailing box 
office. ■ . 

Qn a set draped entirely in black, apart from 
clusters of incense candles, this production js in 
the true Citizens mould. Many hallmarks of the 
Havtrgal-Prowse approach are here: stage ac- 
tfon . exploding, into the -auditorium (in . this 
“se, up into the cupola above the stalls where 
the Good and Bad Angels call down to Faus- 
ts), breathtaking sets offering entrances at all 
- I ev els for bold , stage effects (here- an electric 
chair is lowered from the fly-tower to hasten 
Paustus’s descent, to Hell), and the unabashed 
manipulation , ; bf text and, structure to 
a ccomrnpdate' a highly expressionist style of 
acting. • . • • .. ', , M ... .... • 

/Wooldridge's lively treatment of Marlowe's 
jnasterpfece has the advantage of a strong cen- 
tral pctfpfmance by Dop CrOrar. His Faustus 
starts as a disgruntled' academic; (nattily 
Jtessed in a. contemporary dark spit) whose 
• formidable, analytical gifts have ji°l -advanced- 
him very far in the departmental hierarchy. 
»ooks are discharged as grapeshot in a perpe- 
foal battle of Wfts in the long opening speech 
where Faustus resolves to ! 'try thy brains,to 
. • »ato;a deity", They lie about the ifoie ip nild-; 


The Rover was Behn’s most papular play. It 
was performed at court several times and she 
wrote a sequel using the same source, Thoma - 
so by Thomas Killegrew, which she dedicated 
to Janies II, then still Duke of York. Peter 
Stevenson's production is thoughtful and well 
paced, even though a little uneasy in the begin- 
ning, at least on the evening that I saw it. He 
has rightly taken as the core of the play the 
contrast between the love offered to the swash- 
buckling hero Wilmorc by the passionate cour- 
tesan, Angelica Bianca, and that of the cool 
and witty Hellena who, when the play opens, is 
“destined for a nun". 

Wilmore is an insatiable womanizer whose 
desire is kept on the boil by refusal. As played 
rumbustiously by Peter Neathey we have no 
hope at the end of the play that marriage to 
Hellena will tame him. This is a weakness in 
the production but one that is echoed in Jules 
Wright’s The Lucky Chance, where again the 
hero, Gayman, played by Alan Rickman, is 
allowed to be too dominant and upsets the 
play's balance . The problem isn't in the writing 
but in finding a theatrical idiom which allows 
hero and heroine to stand up to each other as 
vocal equals. The parts of Hellena tind Julia 
were both originally played by, and I suspect 
conceived for, Elizabeth Barry, Rochester's 
mistress, Otway's obsessive passion and, 
although these are comedy roles, a much 
praised tragedienne. 

The heroines of Aphra Behn's plays derive, 
as does her concept of comedy, not from Jon- 
son but from Shakespeare, from Rosalind and 
Beatrice. Their apotheosis is La Nuche, the 
Spanish courtesan of The Rover II, who was 
again played by Barry. It's an interesting side- 
light on the situation which the Women’s Play- 
house Trust was set up to remedy - too few 
women playwrights and directors and too few 
good parts for women - that the characters of 
Hellena and Lady Fulbank should appear 
slighter than thev are because of the received 


role nf the lusty gallant which lias no precise 
female equivalent. 

The Lucky Chant c is directed with wit and 
imagination and should certainly be seen. That 
said it seems perhaps harsh to cavil and de- 
mand even more ol a production whose verve 
and theatricality bowl the audience along with- 
out time for reflection. This very success, 
however, obscures the play's deeper levels, 
both emotional and political. On the surface it 
seems quite simply a romp about sex: who is to 
enjoy whom, how and when. Below this sur- 
face metaphor lies the play Behn was almost 
certainly paid by Whitehall to write, about 
loyally, money and power. 

Sir Feeble Fainwou'd and Sir Cautious Ful- 
bank have hoth bought themselves young, 
beautiful, well-bred wives. The point isn't just 
thnt they are old but that they are city fathers, 
supporters of the Protestant succession and the 
country party. They embody the Good Old 
Cause brought up to date, controlling, or 
attempting to, a Catholic king through the 
power of money and the city. Their young 
wives are images of High Tory loyalty with all 
the qualities of the cultivated upper classes 
which Behn admired: beauty, wit and generos- 
ity. Knights and aldermen, they show them- 
selves to be, not wise but as gullible to simple 
deceptions as the nation was to the cheats of 
the Popish Plot and Titus Oates, “the wonder- 
ful Salamanca Doctor" referred to early on in 
the play, “who was both here and there at the 
same instant of time". 

Julia and Leticia have been forced to marry 
these old men even though they were con- 
tracted to the young sparks, Gayman and Bel- 
mour. Their primary loyalties'and desires have 
been corrupted by money, which is the real 
villain of the piece. Gayman, in hiding from 
destitution in Alsatia, is forced nearly to prosti- 
tute himself to his landlady to gain his liberty. 
The three heroines are sold as Behn herself 
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delusions to shield him from the terror of his 
self-ordained fete. 

The director’s confidence has succeeded in 
assimilating Marlowe’s sudden changes of 
mood and tempo. The clown scenes, reduced 
to a minimum, come across as genuinely com- 
ic. The Seven Deadly Sins, emerging from the 
trap in an ^distinguishable mass of flesh, 
almost steal the show with their grotesqueries. 
Tam Dean Bum, in particular, brings out all 
the pantomime potential of Lechery in a set of 
bug-coloured woollen combinations. 

This version includes the long scene where 
Mephistophilis and Faustus impersonate two 
cardinals who recommend the burning of Gjor- 
dano Bruno, followed by the farcical pranks at 
the Pope’s banquet. Attempted revenge fql- 
lows the scene where one of Charles. V’s 
knights is made to sprout a pair of horns for 
questioning Faustiis’s necromantic skill. The 
aggrieved knight and his sidekicks ambush 
Faustus, cut off his head and gleefully toss it 
around the stage (ike members of the Harlem 
Globetrotters before Faustus. re-emerges to 
summon his devi)s..Both scenes come off mag- / 
niffeently. 

. Billowing smoke, thundering organ chords 
and wafts of incense intersperse and pervade ■. 
the play’s high points. A memorable effect is 

■ produced by the appearance of a goltl-plated. ; 
Helen to provide Faustus’s last moments of . ( 
empty pleasure. At this point it sleems a missed' 

. ; bppqrfunlty not to have. portrayed him ;as a 
, more recognizable contemporary figure Intent 
. on acquiring fame through the magic of wealth 
rather' than knowledge. 'After all, one need 
1 have looked'nb further for a prime example of - 
; a "hellish fall whose fietidfol fortune may ex- . 

hort the wise" .^an'fo thd. ; modern man who 
recently drove a Faustian bprgajri with corairie- , 

■ smugglers. ip California. ' : 

\ Information sbou: a symposium on the lives; • . 

and works of data Gray and Andrd Raffalo< 
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man incrch.'int. an experiment she never re- 
pealed - preferring “to write for bread”. When 
Leticia decides to run away lie fore the con- 
summation she invokes a new morality of the 
heart against convention. 

Old man forgive me - thou the Aggressor art 
Who rudely forced ihe hand without the henrt. 

She cunnm from the paths ol honour rove 
Whose guide's Religion and whose end is Love. 

Politics and sex are entwined too in the main 
plot (which gives the play its subtitle, An 
Alderman's Bargain) where Behn further ex- 
plores ihe concept of loyally. Julia refuses to 
cuckold Sir Cautious, though freely admitting 
to him that she loves Gayman. “We cannot 
help our inclinations. Sir, / No more than time 
or light for coming on". He. however, is pre- 
pared to connive nt his own cuckolding in re- 
turn for money. He betrays the marriage she 
has honoured and she leaves him while being, 
at first, equally angry with the lover who has 
tricked his way into her bed. and made her “a 
foul Adulteresse". 

This theme of loyalty was to dominate the 
nation and Aphrn Behn for the last three years 
of her life, beginning with the Monmouth re- 
bellion which she made the matter of her three- 
part novel. Love Letters Between a Nobleman 
and His Sister, and culminating in her refusal (0 
write an ode in praise of William of Nassau. 
The power of money too preoccupied her both 
personally - her last published poem speaks of 
her “indigence” - and politically. Not to see 
these concerns through the baroque idiom 
which embodies them and to call the plot mere- 
ly “ludicrous”, is a failure of historical and 
aesthetic perception like that which for so long 
refused to take opera seria seriously and turns 
The Lucky Chance into the “bold, vulgar 
study" of the programme note. Ironically Up- 
stream Theatre, with fewer resources, have 
come closer to Behn’s artistic heart than the' 
Women’s Playhouse Trust which must follow 
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In These Great Times 
KARL KRAUS 

Karl Kraus (1874-1938), the Vien- ■ 
nesa satirist, is a unique figure in 
European literature: moraljst, pacifist, 
editor, aphorist, he was a guardian of 
truth in an age “drowning In lies". 

This major collection of hie writings, ' 
with essaye term Die Packet, ah 
abridged version bf The Last Days of 
Mankind (his epic drama), his poems 
with the German text on face, and an 
album of photographs, has been edi- 
ted by Harry Zohn. As Brecht wrote, 
“When the age died by Its own hand, 

. Kraus was that hand,”. .. . \ ■>. 

ISBN 0 86635 51 $ X £12,95 hardback 1 ■ ' i 

The Crystal Fountain and 
othe* stories . 

M ALACK I WHITAKER 

Malachi Whitaker (1895-1 975), the 
Yorkshire writer, la a master story- 
teller. Her Work, widely published 
between the Wars, has long been 1 
unavailable, This new selection; pre- 
pared by the late Joan Hart, bears • 
outViteSackylile-West’s judgement : 
i that “Maiachl Whltaker 4 Is a born, -’i . 
;• writer. The stories are downright, : 

.. economical, moving, unsentimental, 
and absolutely convincing.’ “ . ; 

ISBN 0 86635 617 B £6.68 ha/dback : : 





Karl Kraus • 


available once again 

The English Novel 

from, the earliest days to the death 
of Joseph Conrad 
FOEeD MADOX FORD 

ISBN 0.65636 460 6 0.96, ' 

Sefected Poems 

EDMUND BLUNDEN 

edited byRobynMarsack 
. ISBN 0 86636 426 2' $B.9Bpaperback /X, 


CARCANET PRESS LIMITED 

SOS -SI* Corn Exchange, Mein Chester M4 $BQ 
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H. G. Koenigsberger 

WILLIAMS. MALTBY 

Alba: A biography o f Fer na ndo A I vnrez de 

Toledo. Third Duke of Alba 1507-1582 

378pp. University of California Press. £22.70. 

0520046943 

There are very few biographies of the duke of 
Alba and these all by Spaniards with one. 
rather light-weight, German effort. To expect 
one in English or Dutch would be like expect- 
ing an Irish biography of Oliver Cromwell or 
an American one of George HI. In general, 
biographers like to feel at least some sympathy 
for their subject, and it is not easy to feel 
sympathy for Alba. Neither of the two rulers 
whom he served with Hagen-like loyalty, 
Charles V and Philip II, seem ever to have felt 
such an emotion towards him. In 1543, when 
Philip was fifteen. Charles described Alba to 
him in a secret “instruction". (I have slightly 
emended William S. Maltby's translation.) 

The duke of Alba . . . docs not go according to 
faction, but by what best serves Ills own interest. ... I 
hove found as I came to know him that he has great 
ambitions and tries to advance himself as much as he 
can. though he piously makes himself out to be very 
humble and reticent. . . . You must guard against 
placing him or the other grandees very far within 
the government, because by everyway [hey can. he 
ond the others will try to gain favour that will later 
cost you dear. ... In everything else I employ the 
duke In. in matters of state and war. make use of him 
. , . and favour him as he is the best we now have in 
these kingdoms. 

• This was a perceptive character-sketch. 
Alba was the outstanding soldier of his age. 
Master of both strategy and tactics, he was as 
conscious as Napoleon that an army marches 
on its stomach, and as ebneerned about logis- 
tical detail. Unlike Napoleon, he tried to avoid 
pitched battles unless he had overwhelming 
tactical superiority, and in those he did fight his 

His soldiers 


did. As a political adviser, “in matters of 
state", he was as coldly logical as in military 
strategy. In 1544 Charles V, in order to have a 
lasting peace with France, was proposing to 
offer either the Netherlands or the duchy of 
Milan as a dowry for a Habsburg princess in a 
proposed mnrriage to the second son of Francis 
I. To the dismay of the sentimentalists at court, 
who were horrified by the very thought that the 
emperor should give up his paternal heritage. 
Alba argued for keeping the newly- won Milan. 
The Netherlands could not be defended with- 
out northern Italy and especially if their prince 
was residing elsewhere. 

Nothing came of the 1544 proposals; but 
Alba's appreciation of the difficulty of holding 
the Netherlands certainly turned out to be cor- 
rect - in spite of his own efforts, a quarter of a 
century later. Or was it because of his efforts? 
Was Charles V right in warning Philip that 
Alba, while always worth listening to, had 
faults of character and upbringing which would 
make it dangerous to let him take charge of 
government? For this is surely what the emper- 
or meant and this is what Alba's position was in 
the Netherlands in those crucial years 1567-73. 

Philip II had not really meant this to happen, 
nor had Alba himself wished it. He was reluc- 
tantly sent to the Low Countries to punish 
rebellion and to reassert the king's authority, 
both in the country itself and in the internation- 
al affairs of north-western Europe. The plan 
was that the king himself would follow within 


months with a general pardon. It was the clns- 
sic gambit of a sixteenth-century ruler of which 
Machiavelli would no doubt have approved: let 
the prince send a ruthless minister to crush 
resistance or potential resistance, then disavow 
him and effect a general reconciliation. 

In the event, the madness of Don Carlos and 
the revolt of the Moriscos prevented Philip 
from leaving Spain. Alba was left in charge 
with his reputation already tainted. It is possi- 
ble that a more flexible politician could have 
coped. Ten years later, Alexander Farncse, 
duke of Parma, was to show how this could be 
done and in circumstances which were even 
more unpromising. But Alba compounded his 
difficulties by his rigidity and obstinacy. He 
clung to his plan of a 10 per cent sales tax, the 
famous "tenth penny", against the advice of his 
Netherlands council and, eventually, of the 
king himself. More and more he came to re- 
gard at] opposition as the result of heresy and 
those who disagreed with him as crypto- 
heretics. As so often in history, an oversimpli- 
fied view of one’s opponents turned potential 
allies and neutrals into enemies. A sullen but 
still basically Catholic and loyal population was 
driven into open rebellion. 

Maltby is excellent in explaining Alba’s very 
real problems, problems which until fairly re- 
cently have tended to be ignored by historians. 
Nor does he attempt any whitewash. He ack- 
nowledges that Alba’s reaction to rebellion 
was brutfal, at times deliberately cruel, and 
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Medieval and. Renaissance Drama 
in England. { 

Volume 1 

Edited by J. Leeds Barroll, ill 
Medieval and RenatasahcaDrama In Eng/andls 
an International volume which will be published 
annually. It contains more than 300 pages. of 


essays and studies by critics, ae well as substan- 
tial reviews of the marry significant hooka about 
early. English Drama published throughout the 


world, . . • 
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American Writers Before 1800' .. 

A Biographical arid Critical . 
Dictionary. J . 

Edited by James A. iievemler and V 
Douglas Ft. Wllmes; -. ' 

1 American Writers Before f BOO is the llVst : and 
.. only guide to American literature |h the colonial 
- period: The volumes Include biographical; bibli- 
ographical, and critical Information on seven' 

: bundted and eighty- six early Amerfcah9, visitors 
or temporary residents of America, and residents 
SLdttw opuntrles whose writing significantly In- 
v .'IWened the development of American literature 
f... land culture;. Y w • • 

: .CIoth.Ei 70.00 ">' ; ‘ 
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■ ; Cofpedy In Context: .’ " 1 ' 

• . . Essays on Mol lire 

H, G a? top Hall i/j: ~ 

This book 'brings together: 6 dozen ‘essays 
.devoted toflspficta of MolferS's atagectafl • eadh 
of which Illustrates fn Its way Hall's thesis of 
comedy In oontext. Through a close analysis bf 
the texts. Hall, establishes historical and Merely 
bases for the plays and gives them-newdlmen-' 
alon-and meaning. ' ; 

Cloth £10.50 '* ■ ■’ :■ . 

' UNIVERSITY PRESS OP MISSISSIPPI. 

’ /n %PuK 

; and can-tie obtained, through your bookshop. 
. ptease send for catalogues. 

.■■■■■■: ••EUROSPAN 
Group of Publishers 
' 3 HENRIETTA STREET 
. LONDON WC2E 8LU 
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Henry Kamen 

DAVID E.VASSBERG 
Land and Society In Golden Age Castile 
263pp. Cambridge University Press. £24. 
0521254701 * 

Vfttutdly. a)tthp^ and qvepreU- *.■ 

glousproblfcrnsof modern Spain can be traced 1 
back to the burning question of land-own- 
ership. From the studies made by Campo- 
manes in the eighteenth century and Joaquin 
Costa in the nineteenth, to the abortive reform 
programme of the Second Republic in the 
1930s, successive reformers and politicians 
have grappled fruitlessly with an issue to which 
there appeared to be no easy solution. It is all 
the more astonishing, then, that the historical 
-literature on the subject has been uhtil recent 1 
times non-existent. Non-Spanish historians, 
with Their interest centring perhaps inevitably 
on political matters rather than on more mun- 
dane questions,' have disputed over such mys- 
teries as "the decline of Spain” without having 
at their disposal any information on the agrar- 
ian development of Spain. . 

. It is fair to say that we still do not know very 
much abdut Spanish agriculture before tlje end .. 
of the eighteenth century. Nevertheless, a gen- 
eration of Spanish scholars, working chiefly 
through the medium of the- journal Estudios 
Geogrdficos , has recently begun to shed con- 
siderable light on what had previously been 
darkness. David Vassberg has been able to 
profit by their researches and, aided both by 
hlsiowiv farming background and by many ‘ , 
(months of ■ patient: WorJt in! tfie 'archives, has ; ;l 
. produced ap amfttiotuP and stimulating sfedy 
th at. can; fairly be; described as the first thor-' |< 
oughly.reliable work to be. written on ihe agrl- 
tulture of slkteentH^entufy Spain, there are, 
to be ^ure; two important restrictions: he stu- “ 

; <jies only central Castile, and he deals priori-/ ’ 
pally with l.hnd-ownership rather than develop: , 
research, taken in ronjunctiqh; j! 
’ with the conclusions he bpfrpw^from other \ 
, writers such asi Garria -Ferrid ndek and Bru- : 
mont, of fere a r solid' fratheWork to help us V 
. understand the internal history of pre^indust-.. 

• rial Spain. ,= ■ ■■."•!, ■ ■_ 

The bodlc ^ above all. a scholarly mono- 
graph, apd the reader consequently has to try 
•to cope with a large vocabulary of Spanish', 
technical terms. However, Vassberg’s easy and 
fluent style softens the blow, and in any case his 
careful : attempt to define terms such as 
ejido and monte is an important contribution to 
the literature [n English. The nature of the 
- subject means that there are no surprises here. . 
The general lines of his exposition confirm ex- 


isting knowledge on the division of lands, 
methods of exploitation, and so on. He discus- 
ses noble and Church lands, gives a cautious 
but judicious summary of the balance between 
arable and pasture in the century, and judges 
that wheat yield ratios were five yielded to one 
sown. There are superb short discussions of the 
relative merits of oxen and mules in agricul- 
ture r Und of the arrangements for ticketing (a 
major theme, surely, In search' of an aut hor) in 
the rural economy. Perhaps the most dis- 
appointing chapter is the crucial one on 
peasant land-owning, not because of its con- 
tent, which is excellent, but because of its in- 
ability to arrive at any clear general perspective 
of the subject; indeed its conclusions offer no 
significant advance on those first given several 
years ago in Salomon's analysis of the census of 
1575. This seems to suggest that regional stu- 
dies, such as the one by Brumont on Burebn, 
offer more scope for firm conclusions than a 
broad survey which tries to simplify the very 
complex rural structure of Castile. 

Two features in particular I find satisfying. 
First,. the author has short but very good chap- 
ters on the. role of communalism in agriculture , 
something I tried to draw attention to in my 
study of the reign of Charles II, Vassberg has 
very efficiently collected numerous references 
to communal practices, and concludes firmly, 
and I believe justly, that communitarian agri- 
culture was “a vital part of the fabric of soci- 1 
ety". He is the first historian to make this claim 


certainly counter-productive. Alba mnvh. 
had (he laws of war. as then understood ’olt 
side : rebets deserved no mercy null 
which refused a summons to surrender ctZ 
be legitimately plundered after capty re T 
the atrocities committed by Alba 
troops went beyond the conventions of 2 
tunc, just as they had done earlier in the duke’s 
Italian campaigns and as they were to do later 
although against his will, in Portugal In tb 
end, Philip H repudiated Alba, but by then* 
was too late. The Machiavellian moment had 
been missed. 

What we do not get in this book is a dfe» 
sion of the fundamental early modem proWw, 
of establishing absolutism in a country In nrhid, 
government had traditionally been based m 
consent. Quite evidently, a standing army w 
not enough; Alba’s army had to be paid fer 
and, without u civil service controlled by the 
central government, there was simply no way 
of collecting the necessary taxes without the 
consent of the provincial estates and, ultimate- 
ly. the virtually self-governing cities. Norcouid 
Alba create such a civil service at short notice, 
even if he had thought along these lines. 

But perhaps such general questions have do 
place in a biography and Maltby’s touch is not 
altogether certain when he does mention them. 
As a biography, this book works very well. Its 
fair-minded, perceptive and dignified - and 
what more could the Iron Duke have ex- 
pected? 


so forthrightly, and if he is right then the pic- 
ture presented in the classic work by Joaqub 
Costa can be shown to be far more widespread 
than is oommonly imagined. It Is a pity that 
Vassberg did not use tiie important work of Dm 
Baroja on Los pueblos tie Espaila, became ht 
would there have found more explicit evidence 
for the communal tradition. The aufhoriiw 
lays- strong- emphasis 'on Inffeteommurial coep- 
eration, and though he is too careful a scbola 
to make sweeping conclusions about thetw . 
dence, there can be little doubt that than* 
munitnrian tradition is a fundamental key to 
the history of those times. My second satisfy 
tion is that Vassberg has further helped to btnj 
the old image of the Mesta as the cause of to 
ruin of rural Castile. "Some historians"-, be 
writes, "have concluded that early, modem 
Spanish agriculture was ruined by migratory 
flocks. Tlmt Is simply not true.” ' 
Though Vnssbcrg’s study leans heavily ® 
previous research, it is also in many sense* 
pioneering work, because he has boldly 
out for consideration all those fundament* . 
questions to which answers have seldom btfj 
seriously attempted. The nature of ««*■.. 
into agrarian history mentis that answers 
reached only slowly, ond when 
seldom startling. Within the covers of hjs bo«* • . 
none the less, David Vassberg hds put togemf 
a stimulating, challenging and unquestiopAPu 
brilliant exposd of the everyday reallty ofru 
Castile, - ’ 


Cv R. - Boxer 1 ‘ : 

HUBERT JACOBS (Editor) . 

Documents MBlucensiam (1606-1682) 

,776pp. Rome: Jesuit Historical Institute 
8870411265,: /” .' 

this Is the final volume of Fr Hubert Jacobs’s 
exemplary work on the Jesuit Moluccan mis-! 
siori, 1 1542-1682, . It contains som^' 234 docu-! 

! n t , he maifl body of the tertl, the first of 
which is dated at Temate bn April 10, 1606, 
and the last at Manila, June 8 ,1682, As the 
editor points out in his introduction, the mis- 
sl01 ? wm virtually moribund for much of! this 
period being ;always understaffed/situated at' 
The end of a long and tenuous line' of com- 
munication, whether from Portuguese Malac- 
ca or from Sparnsh Manila, and subjected to 
constant harassment by Calvinist Dutch and 
Muslim Indonesian opponents. The mission 
was doomed when the Spaniards withdrew 


1U1V. ,v . M 

their garrisons from Tornate: end! ,i < 
June 1663, because of a threatened : 
the Philippines by the Ming ^ 

Zheng Cheng-gong (known to 
K0xinga),.who had wrested T a iwan . . 
Dutch in- 1662. A few Jesuit misdon^^..' . 
briefly stationed oh the island gt° u P j 

1671-77, where the cohyerte^a 
astonishingly loyal to them. W 
forcibly extinguished when in467J» ’ 

India Company occupied the'feff 0 

removing the Spartiards wa Bawyta . ^ ' ■ ! 

There was never any rial 
evangelizing the Muslim 

the Jesuits fully realized, rithougbp , 
writing in April; 1606 , just after Wf j > 
reconquest of Temate &id • 

Dutch, exulted that a more jjume^ n 'v ^ i 
ianity could be formed in.the j^ r ri] 

in Japan. That the Jesuits 
thev did was ehieftv due to thrit - r . 
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More poet than peasant 


Jo hn Lucas 

ERIC ROBINSON and DAVID POWELL (Editors) 
The Later Poems of John Clare: 1837-1864 
Volume 1: 664pp. Volume 2: 500pp. 

Oxford University Press. £85 the set. 

0198118740 
GEORGE DEACON 

John Clare and the Folk Tradition 
397pp. Sinclair Browne. £15. 

0863000088 

John Clare was born in 1793 and died in 1864. 
Poems Descriptive Of Rural Life and Scenery, 
the first of his volumes to be published during 
his lifetime, came out in 1820. The last, The 
Rural Muse , was published in 1835. I begin 
with these facts because they help direct atten- 
tion to the problems that have always damaged 
his reputation. His dates alone make him an 
inconvenient figure for the orthodoxies of liter- 
ary history. Clare will not fit into accounts of 
Romanticism or of Victorian poetry. So much 
the worse for such accounts, you want to think. 
Unfortunately for Clare, they determine or are 
determined by publishers' attitudes to what 
can and cannot be put into print. And these 
attitudes are in their turn determined by, or 
determine, lecture programmes and examin- 
ation syllabuses. For better or worse the vast 
majority of readers of poetry are students of 
English Literature; and publishers' lists are 
shaped with that market predominantly in 
mind. Since the market has by and large agreed 
lp ignore Clare it has been possible for pub- 
lishers to do likewise. (Indeed they are likely to 
argue that they cannot afford not to do so.) 
And so a great poet has for long been more or 
less invisible. 

There are of course other factors which have 
contributed towards this absurd state of affairs. 
For if when he was born mattered, where he 
was born mattered still more. A cottage in 
Helpston, Northamptonshire, simply wasn't 
the right kind of birthplace for a poet. Or 
rather, if was the right kind of place for a very 
particular kind of poet: "a peasant poet", with 
all that entails in terms of habits of condescen- 
sion, of writing down and writing off. In 1820, 
literary London was easily able to make Clare 
into a fashion for a day. He was one more In a 
line that had begun with “Thresher" Duck, and 
the literary establishment knew how to recog- 
nize the line and what to take from it. 

The following trifles q re not the production of the 
P°^ w h°. with all iho advantages of learned art, and 
perhaps amid the elegancies and idlenesses of upper 
jjfc, looks down for a rural theme, with an eye to 
Theocritus and Virgil . . Unacquainted with the 
JJ* c ^ MB ry requisites for commencing poetry by rule, 
Ik sings the sentiments and manners he felt and saw 
in himself and his rustic compeers around him in his 
their native language. . 

Thus Bums, tongue-in-cheek, introduced 
himself in the famous 1786 "Kilmarnock” edi- 
tion of his poems. He sold himself to a polite 
audience, and he was able to do It with the kind 
of insolent wit that brought (rim subscribers 
without spoiling his poems. ' • •. 

triJ Clare's publisher, John Taylor; in- 
troduced the newest peasant poet with these 
words: .■ . . • • 


poems will probably attract same 
b y their intrinsic merit; but they are also' en- 
B t lfn tl°n from the circumstances undCr 
were written. They arc the genuine pro- 
uctions of a young Peasant, a day-labourer in hus- 
MtiOry, who has had no advantages .of education 
those of his class. !■ ■ ; 

; : “Genuine productions"!. Yoqcari tell how 
anxious Taylor is to reassure hls audience that 
Mere is no Ettflck Shepherd, that he Is the real . 
tjmg. (Under Claire’s name on !the title-page 
'Polisher, ■put';' 4 A Northamptonshire 
and added, an epigraph : . “The. sum- 
7 e f 8 flower isjto the summfrswebt / Though 
iuelf it Only live .and dje”.; Shakespeare’s 
fnl??i rC to point; towards 0 ray’s com- ■ 
Unable celebration of flowers which are born 
'toWush apseon;).' .".V; ' 

;^ d !qhce belfeyeti. Poems Descriptive 
q^ly wen^terou^b four. Editions.; Yet, Us, it 
H «pperied , they Weren’t in fact reading Clare's 
■ r J C i5W? productions" . In the flret .place , qhc 

^niSSi 2|W ^ccptlpn : tp. wfi$t he called the 
! Out therefore went ie h : ' 


objected to the improprieties of some of the 
other poems. Out, in their entirety, went a 
number of ballads, including “Dolly's Mis- 
take , a»id a marvellously funny parody of 
Cowper’s “My Mary" (“Who save in Sunday's 
bib and tuck / Goes daily waddling like a duck / 
O’er head & ears in grease & muck / My 
Mary"). And out went much else besides. The 
bowdlerizing did not happen all at once. It was 
rather that each new edition meant, for Clare, 
more of his work gone at the request (ie, insist- 
ence) of those who claimed to be acting in his 
interests. By the time the third edition 
appeared he was not surprisingly writing to 
Taylor’s partner, James Hessey, "false delicacy 
Damn it I hate it beyond every thing”, 

Clare’s outburst was not prompted merely 
by Radstock’s acts of interference. There was 
also Taylor’s "editing" to be reckoned with. 
For Taylor took it on himself to alter Clare’s 
punctuation, remove certain dialect or “low" 
words (he urged more but Clare wouldn't 
budge); and he repeatedly recommended the 
poet to “elevate" his language. Clare’s lan- 
guage bothered Taylor a good deal. In his in- 
troduction to the 1820 volume he lamented 
Clare's “inability to find those words which can 
fully declare his meaning. Front the want of a 
due supply of these, and from his ignorance of 
grammar, he seems to labour under great dis- 
advantages." There was also the problem of 
“provincial expressions". Given the terms of 
Taylor’s introduction it seems reasonable to 
suppose that he behaved to Clare’s manu- 
scripts as Cape! Lofft behaved towards Bloom- 
field’s:, “making occasionally corrections with 
respect to orthography, and sometimes in the 
grammatical construction. The corrections, in 
point of grammar, reduce themselves almost 
wholly to a circumstance of provincial usage. ” 
“Genuine productions"? Later volumes in 
the present edition will presumably determine 
the fine points of Taylor’s editorial interfer- 
ence. But it is safe to say that Clare's first 
publisher denied the poet his subject-matter. 

his lanpimpp hie wir e. Tn th& very process of 

being put into print he was, in a sense, being 
made invisible. “The peasant poet” was a liter- 
ary concoction- and one, not surprisingly, that 
Clare nodded towards. No doubthe was trawF 
ing for an audience, no doubt he was uncertain 
about the nature or authenticity of his own 
genius, no doubt he did want to keep on the 
right side of Taylor. The result is that his first 
and least interesting volume includes a number 
of “literary" ballads, of an approved and ut- 
terly trivial kind, which Clare knew were ex- 
pected of “peasant" poets. What it doesn't 
have, at least by the third edition, are those 
other very different kinds of ballad, of which 
"Dolly’s Mistake” may stand as example. It 
belongs to a tradition of bawdy folk song quite 
unlike from the line routed through Bishop 
Percy and Lyrical Ballads. Clare absorbed this 
tradition at first hand, from his father, Parker 
Clare, and it clearly meant a great deal to him. 
Just how much we can now see, thanks to 
George Deacon’s invaluable study John Clare 
and the Folk Tradition . What Deacon has done 
is to study Clare's own careful and wide-rang- 
ing collection of ballads - they are now in the 
Northampton Central Library and the Peter? 
borough Museum - which makes plain how 
deeply Clare knpvy and understood the largely 
oral tradition of folk-tale and song that he so 
often drew on in bis own poetry, how much he 
cared about preserving it (he wrote down 
variations of particular ballads, ,.and he col- 
lected tunes, dance instructions and accounts 
of folk custom and lore that went with them); •: 
and Deacon also shows how. it is sometimes 
quite difficult tojdecide whether one of Clare’s - 
“original” poems Isn’t 1 merely a further, varia- 
tion on a ballad yvbich he received from one or 
more singers, "Polly’s Mistake", for example, 
is close to. "Ih* Maid Got with Child at -The 
Wake", which itself is remarkably similar to fl 
spng collected jin Dorset, TNelly the Mflk- 

m Deacon’s book is exactly the kind of study,; 
we need. It i slacked withlnformatlon.allofit, 
usefuL tted ^much of it criicihlly important jn ; 
showing hq\? deeply Glare’s art is enmeshed in., 
and derived' from sources th?t orthodoxy 
knows very Httfe. about biit whtch>lll ^va io 
be wkeh account of if CJprp iti to.be felly Urider- ; , 
stood. John Ow find 4 *gg V 

rV'-'* M't( **i£‘*\i ^ 


Deacon handles a mass of disparate material 
with great assurance. Above all, however, its 
author does not condescend to Clare. On the 
contrary, he knows that he is dealing with u 
great poet. 

Which is not wh.it Clare’s early editors 
thought nor is it how his literary advisers re- 
garded him. When he came to plan The Mid- 
summer Cushion, that volume from which he 
hoped so much and which docs indeed contain 
the greatest concentration of his genius, Clare 
included a number of wonderfully rumbustious 
ballad tales, among them “Helpstone Statute 
or the Recruiting Party", and “The Toper’s 
Rant". No doubt both of them have sources in 
that tradition which Deacon has helped to 
open up for us, and indeed you can find ballads 
near to both in Rhymes of Northern Bards . 
which John Bell edited and published from 
Newcastle upon Tyne in 1812. But some 
twenty years later they proved too strong for 
literary London. Neither appeared in the pub- 
lished version of Clare’s volume. Both seem to 
have been cut out at the insistence of another 
of his self-appointed patrons, Mrs Emmcrson. 
And she was certainly responsible for the title 
of the volume: The Rural Muse. Lavcndcr- 
and-waler “peasantry" replaces Clare's own 
lovely title. 

So it has gone on. With the single, honour- 
able exception of Edmund Blunden, Clare's 
twentieth-century editors have been content to 
draw on texts which were tampered with or 
“improved" by Taylor and others; and they 
have left out of account many of his greatest 
poems, simply because those poems, in whole 
or in part, were never allowed into print in his 
lifetime. Neither the Tibbies, in their Every- 
man edition, nor James Reeves, in the Poet's 
Bookshelf selection, nor Geoffrey Grigson, in 
his Muse’s Library selection, have seen fit (o 
reprint “The Flitting", which is surely one of 
the greatest poems of the nineteenth century, 
and which Mrs Emmcrson actually allowed 
through. Presumably she didn't realize how 
radical it was. But she must have sensed the. 


radicalism of “The Fallen Ehn'\ for that mar- 
vellous poem did not survive into The Rural 
Muse. As far as I am aware it has been ex- 
cluded from every subsequent selection of 
Clare’s work. 

But there is no point in naming individual 
poems. For we are not quarrelling about lapses 
of taste or judgment on the part of individual 
editors; the problem is more radical than (hat. 
What links most of Clare's editors with his 
biographers and the majority of his critics is 
their habit of condescension towards him. 
They invariably seem to feel that they are re- 
quired to apologize for him. and they go out of 
their way to exonerate Taylor, Hessey and the 
rest of that sorry bunch from any suggestion of 
blame. Yet the truth is that from then until now 
those who claim to have been acting in Clare's 
interests are responsible for having pushed him 
to the margins. 

Or until almost now, for- at last matters are 
beginning to mend. In recent years there have 
been serious editions of 77ie Midsummer 
Cushion and The Rural Muse, and Eric Robin- 
son, the general editor of the new Oxford edi- 
tion, has helped to produce n good edition of 
the Shepherd's Calendar (which fell into a pool 
of silence when it was first published in 1827). 
and a useful selection of Clare's poetry and 
prose (it even prints "The Flitting"). We are 
told (hat these two new Oxford volumes are 
“the first to appear of what will eventually be a 
collected edition of Clare's poetry". Consider- 
ing the problems they must have faced, the 
editors have done an excellent job. For the 
problems were , and will continue to be, severe. 
These volumes print all the poeuy that Clare is 
known to have written while in the private 
asylum at High Beech. Epping. where he 
stayed from 1837 until 1841, and in the North- 
ampton Asylum, where he was from 1841 until 
his death. The editore point out that “many of 
the later poems survive only in the transcrip- 
tions made by W. F. Knight |The house-ste- 
ward at Northampton] and other amanuenses 
fut the asylum), or in the versions published bv 


• Evelyn Waugh: •. 

The Critical Heritage 

Edited by MARTIN STANNARD 

A representative sample of contemporary reviews, from 1S2Bta 1 908, bslanaed by some 
reviews of later editions, edited essays and. Items of biographical and bibliographic 
interest. ■ 

\ . . Exceptionally well-edited volume of the Critics! Heritage series' - Julian- Symons, 
Sunday Times • . ■ 1 

. 07 tOO 9548 / £18.96 


Phallic Critiques 


Masculinity end Twentieth Century Literature 

PETER SCHWENGER 

A study of 'masculine' styles of writing on the twentieth century covering such writers as 
Norman Mailer, Yuklb Mlshlma, Emeet Hemirigway and Philip Roth. 

0710201648 £12.95 

Casement 

. The Flawed Hero 

. ROGER SAWYER. 

The first comprehensive portrait of. Casement's 'life, Incorporating new materiel on hie- 
'crusade' against slave labour In the Belgian Congo and Soiith America, end accepting 
the validity of the 3iaok Diaries, ’ ■ 

. . % 071020013 7 £12.60 . ; • 

The Use and Abuse of History 

; Or How the Past is Taught 

MARC FERRO / . 

Every society distorts history in order to. condition the minds of Its children and adulta; 
Maro Ferro questions the traditional concept of a 'universal'. history, looking at the 
meant by which children ere Indoctrinated. 

' 0710096686 £16.96 '■ , 

Herbert Read: 
Formlessness and Form 

: ! An Introduction tohls Aesthetics 

' DAVID THISTLEWOOD 

David Thletlewood's introduction to Read’s work reveals a hidden order in his life and 
work, presenting a context familiar to Read's original readership which Is often Indistinct 
today. • 

* 1 . . • 071020147 7 £9.06 

Routledge Si Kegan Paul 
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visitors to High Beech or Northampton". Once 
we consider what Taylor thought himself enti- 
tled to do to Clare's manuscripts there is not 
much hope that what we have here is what 
Clare originally intended. 

There are further problems. The punctua- 
tion of Knight and later amanuenses "is erratic, 
sometimes being heavy and obtrusive, some- 
times non-existent, but it is impossible to go 
behind it with certainty". In addition, "poems 
printed in newspapers and journals were 
clearly liable to editorial emendations, about 
which Clare often forcefully complained, so 
that there is no guarantee of authenticity in the 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, or even vo- 
cabulary of the poems republished from such 
sources. We have no choice but to give them as 
they are." 

Tiiis makes for glum reading. If the prob- 
lems matter less than might at first he feured it 
is. I suppose, because on the whole these 
poems are not among Clare's greatest. T do not 
know why this should be. but it is possible to 
make some reasonable guesses. By the late 
18305 he must have known that he had no 
audience and that he could no longer hope for 
one. In addition, not only was he shut into an 
asylum, but he was shut out of Helpston; and 
there was no going back. Even the famous, 
heart-wrenching "Journey From Essex" makes 
it clear that Clare had lost his way and his sense 
of self: “Returned home out of Essex & found 
no Mary - her & her family are as nothing to 
me now though she herself was once the 
dearest of all - & how can I forget." As the 
poems show, he couldn't. Dozens, perhaps 
hundreds, of the later poems are written with 
her in mind even when she is not named; but 
many of them feel like routine exercises. They 
are increasingly desperate or despairing 
attempts to sustain a belief in the woman who 
was dead to him years before she in fact died. 
The representative tragedy they hint at is one 
that's most fully explored in Great Expecta- 
tions, In Clare's own work It just occasionally . 

poem beginning “t: 
ttjfc exirtypie^Ttati' ' 

-etiltors-say that its title I i ”$dng’\ which meafts 
that there is no authority for previous editors 
calling it -Secret Love". On the other hand 
Robinson and Powell cannot be correct in 
wanting to read the first line as *T hid my love 
when young while I . . for the meaning has 
to be "till" not “while". The syntactic structure . 

' j repeated in lines 3 and 4: “I hid my love to my 
despite-ZTill I could not bear to look at light". I 
: accept that Knight wrote down "While" but, ns 
Grigson ^cognized, « till* l* the right word, 
For among other things the pciem is about the 
terrible confusion of feelings that lqv4 (for 
Maty) has, brought him: ex bit a nee, guilt, joy, 
terror. He hid his love till it brolight him (p a 
kind of madness. 

: . Kor do I see any point in keepirigto Knight’s 

'h(>ni/V minrlnnlinn nf 


tated those lines. This is an instance where the 
editors might well have permitted themselves 
some emendation, particularly in view of Bar- 
bara Strang's splendid essay (appended to the 
Midnag/Carcanet edition of The Rural Muse) 
in which she points out (hat “doing without 
punctuation (as lawyers know) imposes a disci- 
pline on both writer and reader, though rhyth- 
mical and metrical structure eases the task. It is 
not. as early editors thought, that Clare leaves 
out something we can put in for him because 
we have received a conventional education; 
rather, he writes in such a way that this trouble- 
some device can be dispensed with.” Her re- 
marks should have made it possible for the 
editors of these volumes to ignore some of 
Knight’s insistent punctuation. 



m 


: 




mi 


heavy punctuation of “A Vision"; ' 

I tost the love, of heaven above ; . 

I spum'd the lust, of earth below- 
1 Teh the sweets of fancied loVe, - ■ 1 
And hell Itself my only foe. . > 

No* Clare couidn have so written or die- - 
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Admired admonisher 
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spawning compound words and abstract™ 
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G. D. TENNYSON (Editor) 

A Carlyle Reader: Selections from the writings 
of Thomas Carlyle 

497pp. Cambridge University Press. £25 
(paperback, £5.95). 
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(on the German model) he writes taiheZ 
generally about the philosophic, I, rebj* 
political and social issues which CarlvlP I 
fronted. 


G. B. Tennyson has succeeded well in his un- 
enviable task of anthologizing Carlyle’s writ- 
ings in one volume. Faced with the thirty 
volumes of the complete works of a writer 
known variously as an essayist, translator, 
historian, "novelist” (though Sartor Resarius 
cannot strictly be called a novel) and philo- 
sopher - in short, the first and most prolific of 
the Victorian sages - Tennyson has rightly 
chosen to emphasize the earlier work. For Car- 
lyle’s enormous influence on his uge began 
with his Edinburgh Review essays of the late 
1820s on the condition of England question, 
lasted till the mid- 1840s with the publication of 
On Heroes and Hero-Worship (1841) and Past 
and Present (1843) and rapidly waned after 
■Latter-Day Pamphlets (1850). 

In this collection Tennyson duly reprints a 
selection of Carlyle's early essays and the 
whole of Sartor, adding necessarily very brief 
extracts from The French Revolution, On 
Heroes, Past and Present and later works, as 
well as a few letters and notebook entries 
which throw light on the works reproduced 
here. On the whole, the works are allowed to 
speak for themselves, being prefaced by the 
most brief and general of editorial introduc- 
tions. While I sympathize with this, I wonder 
whether a reader new to Carlyle will close this 
book with a clear idea about why Carlyle had 
such an influence in his time. Though Tenny- 
son analyses Carlyle’s fondness for paradox 
and draws attention to his amazing fertility in 


What this selection does is allow the re*, 
to be struck throughout by the extraortfJ 
way in which Carlyle’s associative Imaging 
worked. He saw everything in terms of m 
thing else which might appenr tobeonlylooH- 
ly connected with it until Carlyle had fored 
indeed forced, it into the unity of metaphor ^ 
this way. old metnphors like that of the bo* 
politie or the ship of state are strikingly revia). 
ized. So, in the first of the Latter-Day fa 
phlcts Carlyle takes on the (abhorrent) (dead 
universal suffrage and democracy: 

Your ship cannot double Cape Horn by its eueUcm 
plans of voting. The ship may vote this and tfm 
nhove decks and below, in the most banaomcB 
exquisitely constitutional manner; the ship, to « 
round Cape Horn, will find a set ol condiliou 
already voted for, and fixed with adamantine npu 
by the ancient Elemental Powers, whoaretntinij 
careless how you vote. If you can, by voting or sidh 
out voting, ascertain these conditions, and vafiaetl; 
conform to them, you will gel round the CaprUfoj 
cannot, - the ruffian Winds will blow you ever bat 
again; the inexorable Icebergs, dumb privy-cowl 
lore from Chaos, will nudge you with most chute 
“admonition"; you will be flung half-Crozen on tbe 
Patagonian cliffs, or admonished Into shivenbj you 
iceberg councillors, and sent sheer down to Dan 
Jones, and will never get round Cape Horn at ail! 
The language is vital and witty, but-andsurety 
here lies the reason why Carlyle was consdou- 
ly banished as an influence by so many admir- 
ing Victorians - remains rhetorical and un- 
focused. It says nothing intellectually resped- 
able about democracy or universal suffrage. 

Students of the nineteenth centuiy ewa 
afford to ignore Carlyle; in the main, they hart 
not the leisure to read him whole. An antho- 
logy such as this offers an acceptable middle 
way. 


DAsjrAe Park 


The Alden Press Oxford 


4 

1 Biit these are mere dulbbles. and arc offset 
. : by pte*arisf?ctipT| oJ& discoysr/ng.that,,as,I had. 

; hlways b&leved, the last fine of Peasant" 
Poet", is “The poet in his joy", and not, as 
Grigson printed, "A poet . . Clare’s use of 
the definite article makes emphatic his 
determination dot to be taken as a special case 
and it also enforces his avowal of poetic identi- 
ty through joy. 

It was an identity that became increasingly 
difficult to hold by. Robinson and Powell print 
a fragment which I do not remember to have 
seen before, in which Clare, writing in 1845, 
speaks of poets as those "That leave no writing 
.they would wish to blot / Time mossed in cen- 

• turys finds them unforgot”. I cannot believe he 
would have left unblotted all the lines that the 
editors have so diligently made available to us; 
but I am glad that their enterprise will from . 
now Qd make it impossible to forget him. 

Or.wtll it? For I have one major complaint. 
The editors say that they feel Clare "is above 
all a . poet to be. appreciated and loved by the 
vdpmrriob reader before the professor and liter-' 
ary critic”. I leave aside the possibility that 
some-critics are common readers and that even 
professors might like to be; and I will not pur- 1 
sue the hint of anxious condescension thaf their 

words imply. But how in God’s name will any 
reader, common,. or otherwise,, be;. able to. 

■; ^ppreoiate Clare ^hpn they are asked, to pay 
£85 for these two vojunjes? I plan only (top$ that 
Messrs Robinson: and Powell are planning •’ 
' cheap paperback versions of their edition. l \ 
' also hope that such versions will sbon be in the 
; bookshops. For, that is what we need if Clare is 
to take his rightful place as one of our great 

• • ( p,6et*. • -V • 
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‘ Vq jdme : II; <?f The Browning, fnsti/fde Studies: 

: 4.n itnnuiii of . Vltfotittn ; literary arid cultural : 
history, guest-fdUed by Wendell Suicy John-' 
■son tfith the, assistance Willi am $; Peterson . 
(221pp.- The Browning Institute and '. the i 
■ Graduate School and University Center, City ,; 
University, New York, 0 $30252 16 Q) con- 
tains essays by William E. Buckler, Cory Bie- . 
man Davies, Susan Blalock, Richard Della-: 

• more and C. Stephen Finley; Michael Leven- 
son writes on “The Modernist Narrator on the 
Victoria^ Sailing Ship”, Waller Kendrick on 

" "The Inn Album” and Eve Nelson Shapiro and . 
William S, Peterson prcryidpft5upiplat^ index ( ' 

• for Bro wning Institute Studies ( 1 973-82). 




T.S, Eliot was nevermore American than In his 
peculiar assessment of the Englishman Tho- 
mas Middleton. Writing in 1927, he virtually 
turns him into the hero of a Hollywood West- 
ern; “He has no point of view ... he lias no 
message ... a great observer of human nature, 
without fear, without sentiment, without pre- 
judice . . . inscrutable, solitary, unadmired , . . 
dying no one knows when and no one knows 
how M . . . 

Yup, but . , . If was time for n change, 
perhaps, and the 400th anniversary of Middle- 
ton’s birth in 1980 offered an evident oppor- 
tunity for revaluation. But, as Kenneth 
Friedenreich notes, publication delays bush- 
whacked the present celebratory collection, 
delaying' it for, nearly three years, by which 
time the festival Wagon had : rolled op. As an 
attempt- to head it off- at the pass, the volume 
shows as, much spirit and commitment q S cir- 
cumstances permit. ■ . , • 

; There have of course been 1 plenty of adv-‘ 
Hnces bn Eliot. Friedenreich ’s introduction 
stresses the animating function of London life 
ip Middleton’? work* but it also draws atten- 
tion v to the disconcerting “moral field'* -de- 
ployed : ip : the neglected play ; The Widow. . 
Joseph Messina’s careful accoupfof (he “moral 
design” ; of yl Trick To Catch the Old One , , 
David pergefon’s painstaking ; tour of the- 
“moral landscape" of /i Chaste Maid, in Cheap - 
woe . together with; the civic pageant 7/ie 
Triumph of Truth, and Michael McCanles’s 
vigorous probing of the “morql dialectic": of , 
women Beware Women all show a readiness to 
perceive a decipherable "message” in Middie- 
ton s response to thecpmplexity of contempor- 
ary ethical issues. Roma Gill's incisive survey 
of the playwright’s “world” presents i detailed 
panpramnQf.the weia! end eqpnomin forces, in*., 
respect of which his plays certainly offer a 


“point of view”, and Kenneth Muir maVet .. . 
cogent case for the reconsideration of t» : 
hitherto undervalued but masterly pteft j. 
More Dissemblers Besides Women and No W r. • 
No Help Like a Woman's. ■ . [ . 

Much more historical detail has beo® \ • 
available. In an elegnnt and provocative*^ [ . 
menl, Anne Lancashire puts the case that 7* f ., 
Witch mirrors the love triangle nhid * j . 
velopod in 1610-13, Involving Franks ^ f : . ; 
ward , Robert Carr and Robert, Earl of . ■ • 
and she suggests that the so-called faillireotw r 1 
play might in fact prove an instance of ■ 

ate suppression. Thoughtful essays byStfF* • 
WIglor on the patterns of love and se3riJ*i 
tions In Women Beware Women' Mrtty 
F.Morflson on the challenging nature oT 
kinds of change demanded and endois^r 
The Changeling help to extend . 

social and political impact of both , 


Gaps remain. The question oftherokj^ 
ed by women in society, crucial to the P 18 ^ . 


V»U TTVJII1U1I 111 ou^iwij I w# r -- ^ 

touched on in a number of these 
nevertheless In vnin for a protracted W®. 
Eliot’s tinhorn generalizations, 

m.aL.. r > Tit a rhnnQtM'*™ 


mains, like Beatrice in * , ? 

womnn’S with their shoddy resort to tnf '. ■ s 


woman .wunineir snoauj-ipoy...- ^ 

of perpetual, unchanging femalej'VF^: 
raand a latter-day sboot-oht and [1^ • r ■ 
have been an apt occasion for it* Rick* - X - 
mundane considerations prevail* ( 

man’s account of what seems to ha ■ ^ . ; 

- n nmHuction Qt A !.r . 


singularly unappetizing production P ^ . '• t 
Maid In CheapSide and W-NwhJ 85 -^ii ;u : 


Mata in t^neapstae » no 

rhther leaden exposition of sexjia! W* : A 

the ’‘law language’’ of Ihiichqelnias . r 

cate commonplace demands of }/. 

respectively, whilst. G-B-Shand ife 

tlie political dimertsiohs of; 

Solomon Paraphrased with _th$ ^Sprk ss; r ; 
one. whose initial conresrion : 

“a stupefying read”. Flnalfe'^J^JSlvts^ -Vii 
tip’s computation 'of Middleton ? Wj I • [j 

thusiastically addresses itself to ^ in- ,', 
questions Of style, such ^ 
vendons merely splotches -1 

surface of the great river of t 

tion?” Eliot’s Middleton rides bfieji^^ l ] 
the reflect jpn ihpttbw pl&> 9 
to smile when you say 
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Looking in both directions 


Thomas Sutcliffe 

ROY A. K. HEATH 
Orealla 

255pp. Allison and Busby. £8.95. 

085031 528X 

Recent boundary changes on the literary map 
make Guyana an interesting and difficult con- 
stituency for a writer. It lies roughly at the end 
of the Caribbean archipelago, but is firmly 
locked into the land mass of Latin America - 
insulated by its language but undeniably under 
the influence of the continental interior. Roy 
A. K. Heath has represented it faithfully for 
many years now, and his writing honours the 
desire to look in both directions. His novels 
mediate, without' compromising their own 
principles, between a phlegmatic realism 
which owes its loyaldes to an English tradition , 
and the florid, often over-excited romanticism 
of many Latin American writers. Orealla 
reconciles these antagonistic factions not only 
in the friendship between Ben, a groom who 
has educated himself beyond his circum- 
stances, and Carl, a taciturn Indian from the 
Guyanese bush, but also in Heath’s unique 
blend of exuberant prose and unsentimental 
clarity about mental states. 

It is a form of magical realism, Latin-Amer- 
ica’s biggest artistic cash crop, but the magic 
resides in the accumulation of ordinary details 
rather than in the construction of a con- 


spicuously unlikely reality. Indeed one of the 
merits of Heath’s writing is his measured indif- 
ference to what is exotic about the settings for 
his noyeis. He never makes the mistake of 
confusing what is incidental with what is cen- 
tral. This doesn't mean that the novels are 
vague or unspecific; the clutter of daily life in 
Guyana, the weather and the local speech, a 
collision between coarse and delicate vocabu- 
laries - all these are described marvellously. 
But none of it is laid down with the tourist’s 
exhilaration at finding authentic colour or the 
barely suppressed self-congratulation which 
mars much travel writing and the work of many 
novelist-colonizers. Heath’s sense of propor- 
tion in description also enables him to deal with 
mental intoxication without losing his own 
sobriety; his style quietly asserts that the 
material of the novel is ordinary and that much 
of its fascination resides in how ordinary it is. 

His central character is a turn-shop philo- 
sopher who locks himself into damaging and 
hopeless relationships with his wife, his mis- 
tress and his master, by following his impulses. 
Suffering the consequences he appears to him- 
self as “a man of apocalyptic insight, able to 
stand aside and regard, without grief or pity, 
things that were and were going to be”. These 
are not entirely delusions of grandeur, and 
Heath is generous enough to his own creation 
to credit Ben with some of the most startling 
insights in the nbvet. Later he fears that “his 
sanity would- vanish in a crackling of malignant 
explosions”. But though he does mad things 


and ends by killing the man to whom he be- 
lieves himself inextricably bound, it is hard to 
dismiss him as simply insane. The real achieve- 
ment of the book is to present his mental life 
without succumbing to fraudulent special 
effects. 

Heath composes Ben's disorder out of famil- 
iar oddities because he knows very well that alt 
sane people hear voices too. The best passages 
in the book are attempts to capture the routine 
vagaries of thinking; the alarming violence and 
impetus of imagined arguments, the embarras- 
sing inability to recall first impressions in the 
light of later judgments, the way in which 
thoughts can always get past the guards with- 
out being properly challenged. In fact the 
novel shows what happens when the lack of 
co-ordination between intuition and analysis 
becomes too great. The most concrete image of 
that gap is the strange friendship, very close to 
love, between Ben, who interrogates himself 
relentlessly, and Carl, whose decisions about 
women, for example, or about where to live, 
are made with an arbitrary suddenness which 
seems to preclude inner debate. I can't think of 
any novel which describes so well the incorrigi- 
ble belatedness of judgment. Orealla is a more 
sombre book than many of Heath’s earlier 
novels, but there is a sort of black humour in 
the depiction of Ben's consciousness, which 
like an incompetent policeman constantly 
battles to catch up with events, arriving on the 
scene too late and starting flustered inquiries 
into cause and effect. 


Something simple, something short 


D. J. Enright 

R.C. HUTCHINSON 

TheQubolw 

Edited by Robert Green 

237pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £8.95. 

0856355151 . . v .. ■ 

i 

One’s first impression of these twenty-six stor- 
ies is that they could serve as models in a “How 
to Write” correspondence course. Short 
enough (most of. them) for newspaper usage 
and undemanding enough, the scene set brisk.- 
Iri no nonsense about depth psychology, 4he 
situation neatly created, a surprise ending. 
And part of the lesson might be that ghost 
stories are more than averagely saleable, espe- 
cially wh?n set on the Underground or in a 
railway train Speeding towards a level crossing 
- and that, moreover, you can appease the 
sceptics by revealing in the final sentence that 
the supernatural happenings took place in a 
dream, ... • 

The author himself might seem somewhat 
simple-minded: one character just cannot be- 
have that his good new pipe with good fresh 
tobacco in it could go out even once between 
Tottenham Court Road and Camden Town 
stations; "it had never occurred before”. Ah, 
hut U’s a sign - the next stop ("all change 
is hell. Admittedly this is the.earliest of 
the stories written when R. C. Hutchinson was 
an undergraduate at Oxford; It was reprinted 
in Cape’s The Best Short Stories of 1928. 1 
nte stories strike one as remoter in; origin 
than they ate, some of them written', one would 
»y. by someone 1 with Blunden’s or Sassoon’s 
^ experience. Yet Hutchinson was bom as 
■®le as 1907. Elsewhere “old-fashioned" is; the 
^rd that springs to mind. "His thoughts 
w °uld fly to her every time he heard orie of the • 
agBry dance-tunes which the perverse ;Amer- 
had 1 so remorselessly spread over every- 
quartet of the earth.”. In “Slaves bf Women”, 

JWTiear bjF a road “gloriously smooth . straight 1 
w the back of a colonel", and the characters 
-Jop with casual ease such grand - names as 
kn ° 0n, ( Horace, Walpole, Shakespeare (“an ' 

: : “Wrical 1 blighter. He had a habit of pulling 
i * *■ e &’0 juid Mdter ffatura. Its giminick is 
£tarid; sophisticated titled :bachfefor Ipc- ' 

■ rejected suitor ;on tUe ’’oM 

^^f momage and persuades hihi to gb to 
'. ■ 2*22^ ao somethihg useful instead; silitor 
: *#pept|nt J call ' from ' loved one arid j 
■ ' wL?' ! h^f ; bachelorjurris out to have o 

fchiTenliy away in Lbndori; More • 
v g^ if W not. Made *Mi 


kaesque, about a husband and wife who live on 
separate sides of a glass wall: in confidence 
each tells a visitor that of course the wall 
doesn’t really exist but the other imagines it 
does. 

The tale of two white men who run down an 
African in their car and pay over all they have 
TftT U e~ UL«ld U i b i i ' J 1 inu * iwul« Hi w»p*i. ■ u— 
discovering that the victim has long been mak- 
ing quite a good living out of being killed, is 
only good for a grunt of amusement, if that. 
But Hutchinson later shows himself less sim- 
ple. An item begins: "In a day when all men are 
interested in a thing called ‘psychology’ - a 
bastard science, derived from an advanced 
physiology and an imperfect Understanding of 
elementary metaphysics-. . Hum, not so 
silly after all! The speaker, attending a confer- 
ence in France, is offered a “little treat" and 
fears he is to be taken to see “some deplorable 
company giving a performance of Racine, 
hideously cut’’. 

Hutchinson drew a firm, rather too hard and 
fast, distinction between the genres of novel 
and short story. Even the longer stories are 
pretty short. Among them, In “Exhibit , A , ” 1 
published in 1974, the author’s experience in 
the Middle East during the Second World War 
may have provided the authoritative technical 
detail which goes some way to offsetting the 
facetiousness of this Persian yarn. And “Cross- 
roads”, an uncharacteristically bitter story of 


betrayal set in Czechoslovakia (a famous act- 
ress cheats a political refugee but of his seat on 
a plane headed for Zurich) perhaps bears out 
Hutchinson's opinion that he was more at ense 
with foreign parts and persons. Far and away 
the most telling pieces are in size the slightest 
of all, two sad spare sketches of unemployment 

..im..,. .» - i-i 

his closest friend because “when you're unem- 
ployed you can't give a fellow a drink for the 
one. he gives you’’;. in the other a former 
carpenter doesn't even try for an opening.' he is 
despondently sure his once neat pair of hands 
has forgotten the feel of the work. His wife 1 
thinks he’s bone lazy, but "what was the use of 
going after a job when you knew you weren’t 
any ruddy g6od7" • 

' Robert Green quotes Hutchinson as saying, 
“Slowness (the tedium of which ought to be' - 
cunningly alleviated) is an element essential to 
the novelislic form - as opposed to the drama- 
tic or short-story form.” While the brevity of 
his stories neither encourages wit ' nor 
accommodates much in the way of soul, the 
tedium of Hutchinson's novels isn’t always 
sufficiently alleviated by cunning of whatever 
species. Yet I wouldn’t feel inclined to sneer at 
Testament , with its 730 pages in the King Pen- 
guin edition. Authentic in fact though over- 
wrought in feeling, it is the nearest that British 
writers have come to War and Peace - and it 
embraces Revolution as well. 


Background material 


Toby Fttton 

FRANK VICTOR DAWES . : 

Inheritance 

291pp. Hutchinson; £8.95, 

009 1555302 • • ’ .. 

Inheritance, intended ^rhops as a study in : 
bastardy, is a stolid documentary narrative of 
single barter. Frank'ColeJts'hero, is Meed 
illegitimate, but his parentage is mainly an ex- 
cuse for intruding additional strands of, back- 
ground colour into an alrdfldy overcrowded 
canvas of London fife in the l??0s and *40s. His 

father, -a rouer arid a bolter, dlwdeservedly of 
drink; his mother, disowned fof her mishap by 
her upper-mlddle-classfamily , becomes & mid- 
. wife/aterhinist and aPea«Ifiedgcact 1 yist--a^ 
a far cry from the maxqUess with whom she bad 
anotherFirstWorld W6r flirtation. . 

Thehtfcpring of a casud 
tually becomes a journal ist, 4; 


: is a j A-MOV. W . r;-.y,ip> -vU'yW ^ 


fictional romp through social history; black- 
shirt rallies, the Jarrow match, Mrs Simpson ht 
Felixstowe, the abdication, the Spanish Civil ' 
War, and a great deni else. Journalism is fol- 
lowed by politics, marriage to a flighty county 
girl inet In the TB sanitorium; (medical back- 
ground here to the fore) giving way to an affair 
with a secretary. Russian photographers, some 
blackmail ' for mere adultery, a bogus 
Mediterranean drowning and a defectiori.scah : 
dal ensue: a rich harvest of documentation, on 
which character, barely impinges! 

The narrator (the hero’s daughter) pops up 
from time to time and is revealed at the end fis 
closer to her blunt-spbken, left-wing grand- 
mother &ho attempted to fulfil herself in n 
brief and disastrous affair to long before. For 
the sake of . continuity , or inheritance , the 
graild-daUghter is shown in the last few pnges 
belonging to the most Up-to-date 'elite: a 
woman television director with la, baby by her 
black lovcf, she completes' the series of over- 
packed progressive scenarios that fail through- 
ouj to c^try any conviction. • . ■ 
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Bloomsbury 
Book Auctions 


announce the sale of 
THE HIGHLY IMPORTANT 
COLLECTION 
of illustrated books and 
books illustrating 
the art of printing formed by 
the late W R JEUDWINE 

The sale will be in three parts. 
The first portion, 15th & 16th 
century books, will bo sold on 
18 September at 3pm at 
Bloomsbury Book Auctions' 
new and much larger premises at 
3 & 4 Hardwick Street, 
London EC1R 4RY 
Fully illustrated catalogues, 
£7.50 inclusive of p&p 
available from 
Bloomsbury Book Auctions, 

6a Bedford Square, 
London WC1B 3RN 
(until 29 Aug) or phone 
Lord John Kerr or David Stagg 
on 01-636 6192/3 or 01-636 1945 
for further information 
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For the fallen 


Paul Keegan 


JAMES BUCHAN 
A Parish of Rich Women 
185pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 
0241 113105 
SEBASTIAN FAULKS 
A Trick of the Light 
204pp. Bodlcy Head. £7.95. 

0 370305892 


In A Parish of Rich Women the members of the 
cast are named so often that they become 
memorable. We are never introduced, and 
they may pass us by. but they do so over and 
over again; the pages bristle with the names of 
those named: 

David proposed to Mary that they go to Harry's night 
club and Adam was obliged to follow to keep nn eye 
on them; even Toby, who was not popular with 
Harry's proprietor, risked an insolent entry with 
Laura under David's protection. 


Adam intrigued against Oliver. Mary took no notice. 
Poppy was a better bet, for Mary thought her a mere 
screw-tart nnd possibly half-witted and even Laura 
could not Taii to notice her turning her pretty Chinese 
eyes on Toby. 



Their knowing each other so well is unlucky for 
us. because they hardly need to communicnte 
among themselves, with the result that we 
learn remarkably little beyond the fact that 
‘ Adam does not care for David, who dislikes 
Toby but admires Johnny (as does Adam); that 
Toby is dependent on Mary (Adam’s “tart”) 
and devoted to Laura; nnd that Laura loathes 
Oliver but relies on him for heroin, mandrax 
and amyl nitrate, as does everybody. Except 
Adam, who has just returned from “covering 
the conflict" in the Lebanon to write a book, 
but is temporarily distracted by the movable 
feast, allowing himself to be , “transported 
through the scorched countryside to large 
houses" in the Cotswolds. Shropshire, Scol- 
.land, Surrey and Kent. 

... in -.these- disOlacetpenjs 

■t must with the mart ajoO ebromanef pt a cetr 
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chaos of Beirut, the novel merely endows its 

. Ikatnq „fUVi 4 


- its \anguag»^me{i we^h^.meaps 
by yihicn a social group pretends to be the 
world at large. Thus what appears to be an 
elegy for “the fallen of the parish” (to whom 
the novel is dedicated) is more an act of re- 
trenchment, and the Lebanese setting places 
the novel as an instance of that hegemonizjng 
impulse which Edward Said has termed “orient- 
alism”; whereby a dominant English culture 
has traditionally “gained in strength and identi- 
ty by setting itself off against the Orient, as a 
sort of surrogate and even underground self’, 
A Parhh of Rich Won\ei\ contains the dis- 
persed, elements of a thriller which never begin 
to sustain the narrative's intentions, concealed 
(hough! these are, A Trick of the Light attempts 
the more difficult task of being a thriller with 
overt ambitions. Georges, a Frenchman on 
compassionate, leave in London, becomes 
embroiled in a plot to steal from a right-wing 
Organization a cassette ostensibly containing 
information about certain individuals who are 
under threat. Deceived by his fellow conspir- 
ator, he plays into, die hands. of terrorists. 


Capital of crazies 


tain type of mimetic discourse at its tautologic- 
al best. The trick is to have reduced a sequence 
of events (Ascot, clubs, parties) to fragmented 
and interchangeable verbal litanies, to have 
removed from the latter any element of sug- 
gestion or evocation, to have drained dialogue 
of all resonance, and to have perfected a type 
of sentence whose studied inertia virtually de- 
prives it of any referent whatsoever. It is a 
language game which in its frozen sufficiency 
achieves what might be termed the effect 
beyond gossip. 

It would be reasonable to associate this with 
the smooth functioning of a social machine, so 
it comes as a surprise that the novel’s theme is 
breakdown and loss, and that the cues and 
codes, which preserve in proportion to their 
power to exclude, may at the same time consti- 
tute "the moraine left by a society that has lost 
its nerve and slipped". This must be accepted 
on trust, for the narrative itself remains firmly 
encamped on the moraine, and visibility is low. 

The attempt at illumination, when it comes, 
is crude. Half-way through the novel, Adam 
returns to Beirut on the eve of the Israeli inva- 
sion. And the notion which has vaguely in- 
formed his attempts to make sense of the dila- 
pidation of his friends now becomes explicit as 
the novel's donnie : that the tragedy of Beirut is 
somehow analogous to the drugged self- 
annihilation of a generation of the English 
jeunesse dorie. 

For each setting is depicted by the same 
means. The names change but they fulfil an 
identical role. The tortured intricacies of the 
Lebanon are treated with the same glancing 
opportunism and mystification as the rites of 
the country house Vound. Beirut is the Ascot 
Enclosure writ large, and the frozen gossip of 
Who’s In and Who's Out becomes the rampant 
Rumour of loyalties and allegiances in a di- 
vided city under siege. 

While appearing to mime faithfully the 
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California’s literary role as world capital of 
craziness is now well established; writers are 
beginning to play with the tradition and, more 
interestingly, to deepen it. Robert Plunket's 
first novel takes a New York narrator, that 
traditionally disdainful observer of West Coast 
manners, and flings him into the plot of The 
Aspern Papers, transposed to a crumbling 
Hollywood Spanish mansion inhabited by the 
senile ex-mistress of Warren G. Harding. Our 
hero Elliot has a foundation grant and an ex- 
clusive piece of information: he alone knows 
that this old lady is the mother of a Presidential 
bastard and the author of a hot-stuff memoir. 
When he meets her fat grand-daughter Jonica 
and great-grandson baby Warren, he is on the 
track of an academic scoop. He rents the poo! 
house on the estate and begins a fevered jour- 
ney through a Los Angeles of subversive Mex- 
icans, brutal cops, gaudy money, and total los- 
ers: “That was the trouble with these people - 
they were raised so poorly. I don’t even think 

. they were raised; they were just allowed to 
grow up.” He stays in houses where “Bert and 
LaBelle Lance could have moved in with just 
their toothbrushes”, befriends Jonlca's Elvis- 
like husband, and flees to a down-market Palm 
Springs health farm. The momentum never 

. His biggest problem, though. Is fat Jouica’s 
need for IbvferEnun luii vluu.s Iiui tliui lie JUVST 
her for her dimpled (all over) self and not for 
her grandmother’s Irunkful of letters, but she 
still doesn’t get the point: if she is to be famous 
like Julie Nixon, surely people will believe who 
she is even withput the letters? The final joke is 
that Elliot’s quest comes to seem as futile as the 
activities of Jonica and her friends, in a world 
where real fame is a voice-over on a jeans 
commercial. He, with his background In zoo 
directing and Morris dancing, is as bizarre as 
they,, and os fOT the corrupt, inept Harding 
administration and the philandering of its 
handsome figurehead - the past ceases to exist 
not just because nobody values it, but because 
it has no value. 

For Ann Nietzke, on the contrary, every- 
thing has value: she lovingly salvages the de- 
tails of wrecked lives and builds them into a 


careful portrait of a wholly different Cm 
nia. Windowlight shows the ravaged^ 
town of Venice as a refuge, the place shVb 
chosen in which to recuperate from a 
marriage and to contemplate from her am 
ment window the comings and goings of^ 
fellow refugees. Self-consciously reverent* 
out her own attempts at writing, am. 
whether any of it will ever make a story & 
nevertheless feels her way into something^ ' 
no longer seemed possible: treating these 
exploited characters without exaggeration uA 
restoring their reality. 

Nietzke keeps her distance, but not ahtijt 
sometimes she is down there in the street, pi. 
ing up a lover, buying herself a drink, gettjp 
know the muralists and transsexuals, reading 
the mail to her geriatric neighbours. Her j 
heroines are waitresses, bandaging wounded | 
lives with their memory for special orders and 
favourite jams. Her villains are the tourists dj 
who bait the unfortunate, and the social sd& I 
lists to whom they are fodder. On atripbackto I 
Tennessee to visit her redneck family, andh I 
reminiscences of her childhood, she subtly nj 
calmly draws us into her own feeling aboulth 
crazies of California: it is a healing place be- 
cause only other sufferers know about compas- 


Valerie Miner likes waitresses, too, vA - 
street people and old folks clinging together 
against the property developers. Set in don- 
town San Francisco, Winter's Edge also dealt 
with a collection of urban flotsam. Bui Minn 
says in her preface that she believes wrilingto - 
be a collective act, and instead of Nfetzkt'i ’ 
painfully individual observation we have swot 
thing that reads as if the collective had votedca i 
what to put in it. It would be a good tbingio 
have more fiction about older women, so left '■ 
make' our heroines about seventy. And left 
show them with their sexuality, too: il’s age* . 
to do otherwise. We'll have a black wowi •/ 
who is running agninsta fiendish developer!* 


the Board of Supervisors. And then U 


fused juvenile, wet priest, faithful pet dog. - F 
The two heroines. Chrissie the waitressaol » • 
Margaret the news shop lady, haw a doubt \ 
troubled relationship. Margaret is soft, f 
terested in people, sexually vulnerable. Qw- ft; 
sic is militant nnd wants Margaret top\Mbu * 
socks up nnd see what is going on around ib» 
Even when the good guys’ campaign he* F 
quarters are bombed, Margaret doesn’istts V. 
to want to work for the cause: she hopes cwj' f.; 
body can just be friends. In a plot and F** 
worthy of Nancy Drew, girl detective, Mu- ■.} 
gnret finally secs the light, the good j 
triumphs, and Margaret nnd Chrissie go 
hand in hand for a Hawaiian holiday. 
is doing on un adult publisher’s list isanywdy ; 
guess, but perhaps Miner thinks her prewjw „ 
audience of grateful senior citizens must 
(heir second childhood. . •/ I 
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WhaE is for the most part a pruned, almost - '• . • 

toneless narrative is interrupted by a series of I K T Wnllrpr 

italicized sections in which an apparently dif- • * TTauiCI . 

ferent narrator intervenes with paranoiac, slo- RICHARD H. FRANCIS 
^n-nddan commentaries, on the action, on the The Whispering Gallery = 1 .= 

.evil* p£,capj.talism and e5pccially on, the British 251pn 'AodrdDeutsch £8 95 . , 

presence ih Northern Jreto *’ 0233^18469 ' ’ '• ' I- . 1 

As to which of the narrators is the (rue spurcerif . ■ ' 

Agatha Christie's s The [Murder of Roger Ack - . The murder of a chemical company executive 
royd - we are not, necessarily inside tbp light . j® * Manchester restaurant provides the focus 


a whisper ; 

Salford research laboratory. Vital 
and confessions are resentfully . 

Fat Man observed by the solicitor . 
Manley firing through the restaytant w 
dismissed ns a projection of Manleys®® . 
factory sex-life; , the aggressive nianitesiy 
Green Principle as too plainly * 

the wilder shores of ecology., MeaavvW^ 


WILLIAM ^RICJP-ANT) r 


royrf- we. are not, necessarily inside the right 
mind.- ■ “ v , . “■ | 

!The. cleverness ends by subverting itS qwh 

claims to. attention;. tho ugh ; the thriller genre . Francis’s new noyeh TRe tfhispertng 'Galiery. 
and , above-all, t jie extremely sketchy chafac- f Wt thriller, part Strip cartoon, part black pan- 

ter^ntipri are too fragile to endorse the politic- tomime, the novel leave? ati agreeably bitter 
ai bdttlelinekdrawn up alongside them: As in A ^ In the mouth, of humari greed and folly 

■ Web, Women , politics here degerier- conjoined af'the end to produce the’ big but in 

ntesimoakind of ext remist dicor.Both povels thi? instance.sUenfbang. ' *:•’ 

* : .D«p-f™z en Antatctlo btemted with w a . 


for tjie apparently unconnected sequence of 


bizarre events brought to light in Richard H. 
Francis’s new novel, TRe Whlsperlng'Gallerv. 
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Green Principle as too plainly w 

the wilder shores of ecology., Meaav^ 
mote from these earthly affairs, the 
astronaut Finn Malke moves deepens 
space, victim of an earlier 

Th' Whispering 

sardonic parable on late.capitfhs .^^g^ 
conversation between the fqriper 1 
Gordon Frobisher, now ' vjctjjjiaii 
an accomplice is set inV>;.d9w^.j ese B- 
railway station whose. 
able the watching Rostris apt! jbaji • 
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faced authorial schadenfreude and of ^ prose but Sv? unhaiiov * 1 ^ ^ 

. • : " ; - : s P ect °r Chapman, whose fifty-year-old wife- 


up a few fragments of the dialogue ^ jp 
too, be more to Rostris's .Moj* 

vivid seaside-postcard effects 
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specifically, the garbled sounds e . - . h iaoti. 
Finn Malke 's rad jo, so unljkeJh i & (e jihW» : - 
tones of Patricia Hughes heard w -V -j^sis - 

that home has nothing leffto say ._ 
a bleak conclusion but Richard .' n2 hisc^ 
at it entertainingly enough* din 
sad grotesques skilfully in 
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No place for non-smokers 
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When the tinned kippers come with hot pork 
and the prawn curry shares a tablecloth with 
Kraft cheese, East is meeting West. This par- 
ticular spread constitutes breakfast after an 
early morning elephant ride in South India in 
Indira Mahindra’s first novel, The Club. The 
time is the 1950s, the muddled, uneasy decade 
following Independence and Partition. The 
participants are a mixed lot, trying, a bit half- 
heartedly, to shake down to form the new 
India: dispossessed princely rulers; stayers on; 
Indian coffee planters with names like Sandy 
and Pony; a Muslim major in the Indian army; 
disgruntled sons and bored women. 

The British are a minority in this gathering 
but their customs and manners, exported a 
little self-consciously across the time-lag from 
“home", still predominate. At the Christmas 
Eve dance at the Club, black tie remains de 
rigtteur. The language round the breakfast- 
table is full of the good shows, capital ideas and 
hearty chaps of an artificially preserved milit- 
ary idiom. And if the general complaint is that 
everything is worse than it was, it is the Indians 


who complain the loudest. 

The Club explores the intense burst of 
curiosity about each other felt by the Indians 
and the British immediately after Independ- 
ence - particularly social and sexual curiosity. 
In the circles which Indira Mahindrn describes, 
the obvious ground for this exploration is the 
Club itself, whose billiard table, dance floor 
and bridge games, though increasingly neg- 
lected, still provide a meeting place for both 
sides - up to a point, at least. Here, individuals 
may find they share common preoccupations: 
outsiders briefly acknowledge their foreign- 
ness; members make advances to each other, 
welcome or otherwise; aimless women of 
either race, with thirty years to wait before the 
present-day distraction of the video, find mo- 
mentary stimulus in flirtation and gambling. 
But the Club - all the Clubs, where the baize is 
yellowing and the wicker unravelling through- 
out India -imposes barriers almost as soon as it 
opens doors. 

Indira Mahindra is a fine observer of the 
period detail: the copper-covered peg tables 
with call bells, the comic golfing prints and the 
planters’ bungalows like “the English country 
house on a Mackintosh coffee tin”. Is it true to 
the period, too, that an almost Young Visiters 
tone should keep sliding on to the page? - 
“after last-minute pleasantries, they left"; "the 
dressing table looked festive with Lucy’s toilet- 
ry”. There is a sort of innocence about a society 


Where the action is 


Richard Grenier of Buckley, si 

— with his witty s 
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Long before John F. Kennedy used a compn ra- conservatives t 

blc technique, Franklin D. Roosevelt brought ^ L -> 
battalions of intellectuals “to Washington i*> there were so 

serve as his “brain trust”; the flattery, com- reality tn ai tilt 

bined with the times, proved irresistible. Be- Jr™* J.®* 

fore long the entire intellectual class had swung . . . ‘ 

heavily to the left, until the moment came e ° re . 
when Lionel Trilling could say with reasonable ° * . . . 

accuracy that there was “no intellectual right" na “ onei in *“ 

m America. “W Ronal 

• t llfll - 

Whereupon, in the 1950s, there emerged out Another ser 
of Yale a bright young man named William F. American . cot 

Buckley, Jr. Cultivated, wealthy, good-look- somewhat the 
Ing, charming, a true-blue conservative, equip- America, it wa 

ped with what has been called the “fastest mind they had more 

in the West”, Buckley established himself Buckley has sc 
Hpidly. He had found Yale rotten through i ess ot her acti 
with all the left-liberal pieties and so sat down graphical Ovet 
arid wrote a book hauling his alma mater over n sef j es 0 f thr: 
the coals- a thing a Yale man doesn’t often do. qa operative 
“ was his spectacular God and Man at Yale. fj re t 0 f w hich , 

J* 8 : conservative intellectual being an ’ pelled for reas 
Rltnost extinct species in America at the lime> a of England (yc 

The newer nastiness 


lot of people simply didn't know what to make 
of Buckley. Still, he found a ready audience 
with his witty syndicated column, and amid all 
the left-wing journals of opinion there soon 
appeared his highly successful conservative 
National Review. In time he became the host of 
America's most educated television talk show, 
Firing Line. Irving Kristol has described neo- 
conservatives as “liberals who have been mug- 

" gtfll Uy i un l it j 1 1 ?' mid a u -«i.».. m-in . i .. i, 

there were so many people being mugged by 
reality that they started coming over in droves 
in what has been calledAmerica’s 'I'conserva- 
live revolution”. People who a decade or two 
before thought he was a fascist were delighted 
to shake Buckley’s hand, for he had become a 
national institution, and, it goes without 
saying, Ronald Reagan’s favourite intellec- 
tual. 

Another service Buckley has performed for 
American. conservatives has been to alter 
somewhat their Herbert Hoover image. In 
America, it was thought, liberals were smarter, 
they had more fun, they had prettier women. 
Buckley has so much fun that amid his count- 
less other activities (see his recent autobio- 
graphical Overdrive), he began in 1976 to write 
a series of thrillers about the adventures of a 
CIA operative named Blackford Oates, in the 
first of which, Saving the Queen, Oates is com- 
pelled for reasons of plot to seduce the Queen 
of England (you remember Queen Charlotte), 


whose idea of a good joke is ;i Havana cigar in 
the mouth of <t stuffed bison's head; yet th;it 
humour consorts with sonic pretty self-damag- 
ing sexual behaviour. It is hard not to conclude 
that these people arc less innocent than empty- 
headed and under-employed. 

Indeed, the author is almost too assured in 
conveying the deathly skimpiness of the ex- 
changes of the Club world. At times the sense 
of vapid human beings leading inconsequential 
lives to a pulse beat of whisky and cigarettes is 
enough to leave the book beached. 

Lucy stretched out on the Regency sofa. Ranee 
curled up in her lap. Mabel lit anoi her cigarette, blew 
out the flame and threw the matchstick into the 
fireplace. Peter handed her a drink Irom a silver 
salver. She took a long sip, inhaled deeply, and as the 
smoke poured out snid, ‘I'm sorry if I upscl you.* 

The Bclpur Club is no place for non-smokers. 

It is not that the novel is short of incident- an 
evocatively described jungle expedition, a car- 
crash, rape - but the characters are worryingly 
unshaped by their experiences. When at the 
end of the novel we get a murky explanation 
of the personal inadequacies of the stayers on , 
Mabel and Lucy seem too flimsy to absorb the 
extra weight imposed on them. The place and 
period of The Club draw upon a sliver of his- 
tory which has a distinctive fascination - and 
exasperation. It would lend itself to a novel 
which has the surface sheen of this one. but 
gutsier and more inventive depths. 


Wittily and gracefully written, as ahvuys with 
Buckley, it was set back in the staid' 1950s, 
when there were not many ambiguities in the 
American heart regarding foreign affairs, and 
when “politics stopped at the water’s edge". It 
was widely regarded as an enjoyable and skilful 
escapist entertainment. 

But in the latest of the series. The Story of 
Henr i Tod, Buckley is edging his way slyly into 

American intelligence services learn that 
Ulbricht is about to construct the Berlin Wall, 
the book takes us through all the shadowy, 
threatening corridors of intelligence work 
(Buckley having put some time in with (he CIA 
himself). Without losing any of its author's 
usual thrust and parry; it also explores deeply 
and realistically the characters at the centre of 
the action, both real and fictional. We spend 
some time in the minds of John F. Kennedy,' 
Ulbricht and Khrushchev himself (drawif from 
Khrushchev Remembers ), and meet some fas- 
cinating anti-Communist intelligence “assets” 
in East Berlin. 

Plot and counter-plot, Sex and sudden death, 
Henri Tod is a great success. But Buckley’s, 
skills are so formidable, I want him to leave the 
simple if sometimes tense days of pre-Vietnam 
America for Our own day; with the American 
political dlites split on both foreign policy arid 
the CIA, and dark struggles within the CIA 
Itself. . 


John Melmoth 1 : 

Jonathan Meades.’ I- 

ftohy English \ 

J^;cfpe!W • 

0#402H5v 

stbries. in Filthy English (some of Which 
desc nption as novellas) simultaneously 
J^ter Jonathan Meades' s arrival as a writer 

■ 3n d establish )iis manner and range of 

■ gfflipatlong. hfeade^s world Is squalid; 

l 8 ®* cheerless , his characters me various- 
Lff^ , T cr ' fu Cked and under-douched". 
SI lumpen, criminally arrl- 

• 2 ?.- ^coherent and violent^ But the elegance 
Virtuosity of the prpse sustain a macabre 
. T^^tutt-aHty.' a' breezy callousness, an 
io ^^^ at ^ nd deiachm ^t from the depths, 
'k J* Will stoop.The technibiie pice- 

.v C ^:^P £ Wiy.aijd Invites Wryness. ’*'• 

>■ Jeginj with gentle mockery of 


anal rape of a child.“Spring and Fall” recreates 
a provincial, (ower-middlc-class childhood in 
the years after the wari The beloved only son Is 
fixed by his parents’ sentimentality: “He lived 
id a garden with green hedges fat as clouds, he 
climbed hills arid walked on stilts and vaulted 
over walls”, and pampered by childless neigh- 
bours. He resorts !to suicide as a means: of 
punishing his folks and eluding their cl aims! mt 
mother is left to mourn “the being' bloomed 
from the seed I was HpsrfoV. “Oh So Benr 
stages a homosexual manslaughter ( Yob re so 
reipectobty bent; You’re -a net ; .curwfos 

queer.’ 1 ) jn Ageflr^y ‘ h * ■** 

. with an impenetrable/coyer, "Rhododendron 
Gulch” is academically precise fo its tHKedipn 
qf the muted gdhgsterism, the. prawn-docktail 
pretentiousness. . of those: -Surrey ifMnvi 
who have madetbeir pile in .taMDOf^ »nd 

mv rearestate. “Theflrute’s Eric** trades 

to^ape^ “rid muixlfef and the 4e»tb .by Bre -°^ 

Sylva^pf 6 ’ - :whit * aUo foPMses Ori 

self-destruction >Sbe learried to kill f chicken- 
, when 

fht-pe she scored an .own.gpal, > , » , nty* 


- self-obsessed and prankish of the pieces. The 
narrator deftly describes Wendy’s teacher as 
' ^ursine” and “bibulous' 1 , scrupulously records 
hispenchantforknitted ties and then confesses 

■ to rieverhavlng seen (he man. Arresting de- 
scriptive passages are only -reluctantly arid 

. . parenthetically made public:, the river is “(pew- 
. ter grey, white carets)”. The reader is finally 
. . disarmed’. “You really are not Welcome here.” 

. . ,The function of slang, the lexicographer in 
“Filthy.Engtlsh” argues, is one of self-ad ver- 
* tisempnt , it “oftets the speaker an opportunity 
lo display wit, lexical skill, luc^ic exuberance 
. and kit overt attitude; towards the : referent”. 
Meades’s prose makes plain his attitude to-' 
wards some of his nastier referents. Dannyi, o 
male prostitute, is caught in the net of "porkily : 
h&wking his brawn’’;: the minders teeth in 
. “Rhododendron Gulch" fire anoral hygienisTs; 

plghtma re of “ga mboge , green and swarf ' ‘i. Jf 
; must be sold-thal a fondness for words like. 

’ “majuscule": and ' "agalaciic" suggests an 
embarrqs de cholx which jsnoi Slwaysrcsolved 

■ tp: the ijunttive's immediate advantage; bul 
Filthy English is a ddbut qf realflairanricaptf- 

: vatingeccen triclfy. j -; J : 1. V 


By Jurgen Pagels 

A practical manual of character danco lus- 
sons lor both professional and amateur 
dancers. £20.85 


Creativity and Interpretation 
In Ballet and Mime 

By Anya Peterson Koyco 
Royce has chosen ballet and mime as e 
basis lor het exploration of the processes 
of creation. Interpretation, and performance. 

£22.95 


Explorations in Semiotic 
Anthropology 

By MUton Singer 

"■ . . represents the first really Interesting 
unification of modem English and Conti- 
nental anthropology with classical Ameri- 
can Semiotics." —Thomas A, Sebaok 
Advances in Semiotics Series 

£20.85 


Dupin t Holmes r Peirce 

Edited by Umberto Eco and 
Thomas A. Sebeok 

An erudite and playful book comparing the 
philosophic thought of Charles Sanders 
Peirce with tho epistemological methods 
of Sherlock Holmes. 

Advances In Semlatta Strict 

£18.75 


Translated with Notes and Commentary 

■ i » p u gg s p o » i u Ere UUII B IUIIUU ■ 

preserves the Intricacy ol the work while 
rendering It In clear, rhythmic English. 

£27.10 



An Existential Phenomenology 
o f Religion 

• By Merold Westphal . 

In a valuable contribution to the philosophy 
or religion, Westphal Identifies and ex- 
plores three dimensions of the religious 
llfo. . 

'SfudJastn Ptmtumnofogy and Existential Philosophy 

.. £22.05 



01 W 


. Translation by Michael Helm 
The Metaphysical Foundations of logic is 
central' for understanding the transitions 
In Heidegger's thought from the existent Lei 
analysis of Being and Time to the ovet 
coming of metaphysics in his later phi- 
losophy. 

SfiHf In In PbmomenoloRy and Existential Philosophy 

£20.85 



The Letters . 


Translated by 

Clark Butler and Christiana Sailer ■. 
Ccmmqmaiyby Clark Jlutlor 
This comprehensive collection ot Hegel's 
loners, available In English for tho first 
lime, provides a rich autobiographical ac- 
count ql Utis pivotal , and controversial 
figure; , ... £31.25 

•’ Available from your loqal bookseller. 

IRDIMU UMlVERSITir PRESS 

, . : Trititji and Morton Streets , 

Bloomington, Indiana 47405, U.S.A., 
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J. A. Turner 

DAPHNE BENNETT 

Margot: A life of the Countess of Oxford and 
Asquith 

442pp. Goilancz. £12.95. 

0575032791) 

JANE ABDY and CHARLOTTE GERE 
The Souls 

192pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £12.95. 

0 283989203 

Both these books are written by and for people 
who believe that Margot Asquith and her 
friends and relations are to be taken very 
seriously indeed. Those who cannot manage 
this act of faith will find the going rough. Fora 
group of people whose principal claim to 
notoriery is that they were very rich and fairly 
silly, the "Souls'* have given their Boswells 
remarkably little fun. 

This need not have been so. After all, the 
story-line for Daphne Bennett's biography of 
Margot is extremely promising. The daughter 
of an absurdly successful Victorian speculator 
is introduced to society through her father’s 
political connections. Ten attention-grabbing 
years, flirting with half the leading figures in 
national politics, culminate in marriage to the 
Home Secretary. Fourteen years later the 
Home Secretary has become the Liberal Prime 
Minister and the heroine is ex officio a leading 
political hostess. Then tragedy. Driven to 
other women and the bottle by the trials of 


office and marriage to the heroine, the Prime 
Minister gives up in a moment of exasperation 
after two years of a European war and flounces 
off the political stage to re-emerge a few 
months later as the last of the Romans. Unfor- 
tunately he has no pension. The heroine gal- 
lantly turns to her writing-desk and earns large 
sums, despite her literary deficiencies, in re- 
counting a version of recent political events 
which destroys much of what remains of her 
husband's reputation. Meanwhile the Liberal 
Party crumbles, to general incomprehension. 
Her husband dead, the heroine lives on into a 
gallant widowhood, “rude, dictatorial and 
magnificent". Bprn under Victoria, she dies in 
the first month of the Attlee government, de- 
pressed and bewildered by the horrors of the 
modern age. 

It is. admittedly, all a little far-fetched. If 
Margot Asquith had not existed, no novelist 
would have dared to invent her. E. F. Benson 
merely copied her in youth for Dodo, “a pre- 
tentious donkey with the heart and brains of a 
linnet”. Mrs Bennett, who clearly likes her 
subject, is at pains to exonerate her from 
charges of this sort by letting the reader under- 
stand how it felt to be Margot. Unluckily she 
falls feet first into the trap of taking Margot at 
her own valuation and that of her friends. Her 
enemies* view, which on the whole has been 
more fashionable, is certainly harsher but it 
may not therefore be entirely wrong. The 
biography follows Margot’s autobiography 
rather closely, and relies on it for most of the 
detail and all of the structure of her early life. A 


A parson in the pillory 


Gillian Avery 
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HO WARD end PETER COOMS I Editors) 

John Skinner: Journal of a Somerset rector 

. On September 20, 1830, the Revd John Skin- 
ner wrote in his journal: “When I am dead and 
fifty, years have passed over, my "grave, and 

• • : W ^ en this base and ungrateful son has finished 

, his career, someone who peruses my Journals 
will read this as they would a novel It was 

, a surprisingly detached reflection for one so 
v absorbed in himself, but the thought that some 
i time the troubles that so beset him would be nb 
"J 01 ® than words on a page to beguile the lei- 
sure of an idle reader had no power of comfort; 

; ■ , the douds were too thick about him. 

I Bom in. 1772/ he was presented to the living 
Of Camerton in Somerset in 180l)- ,, thisdetest- 
. iible neighbourhood", he wrote In 1828, “gov- 
[ erned by attomtes, apothecaries and conl-heav 
era". ‘‘Lam tfed hands and feet", he had written 
.on another occa5ion,''*and placed in a pillory to 
; be pelted at by Methodists, Catbolics, Gol Hers; 

| : i and have moreover a combination of worthless 

; Farmers, and an overbearing Woman with an 
unprincipled Steward to contend 'with. " 

■ It was indeed probably a difficult parish, 

; With a coalfield ;on it, and parishioners by no 
-U v.mearis ijnite.d in. membership of the Church of 
iTlany.Mbthpd isti' amoiig 
cor.tatn number qf;CatKc>Hc$i .for* : 
•; -\^.mmupity had just been established at Down- 
‘ j sjde.: Both he regarded as dangerous enemies, 

; 'saying of the latter thati if" these sporks Were 

fepedijmo. flame theboofires of Smithfield 
: might yet be feillunSmedV There was also a 
Catholjciamong theljarmers from whom he 
drew trthci.fano the Sdmefsetfarfners were a 
.' pdcu I farlyti'u cufeh U dlose-fisted lot asHannah 
More -;a very different person - liad discov- 
ered .in nearby JChedcJar & Tew year? before)/ 
'•* , this naturally rnadefcfr difficulty; and on one 
; . ' occasion even led to a fight, John Skinner and 
Farmer Day hurlrid abusri ateacli other among 
;• , the barley sheaves,: "He Said I wqs a rascaL I 
: . iipmediaiely struck hjrti two biows on the face, 

• one with .right hand,; the other with my 
r. lMl. 1 ; For this he was, fjned £5b,;and.comfdrtetj 
■■ himself. by record jng: "Jhe Catholics had ex- 
pected more," • • 5 . 

Froirioll this something of the rihture of the 
map can be seen. He was nervous, irritable, 

* 'quick-tempered and slow, to forget a wrong, 

brooding and introspective^ Fie was always dis- 


trustful of the motives of others, particularly of 
the lady of the manor; timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes, he says more than once when she 
shows him some courtesy. He had no idea of 

the diplomatic approach: “I asked him whether 
ne ngd seen a building caiiea a unureti in his 

. wu\k’ < , v he' 'sfiya' .iJf atr ohctfytiter'With - a 
parishioner who was 1 lak in hU duties. Finding 
him even at the end of the harangue still in- 
clined to be civil. "I thought it a good oppor- 
tunity of urging the necessity of reformation in 
his general conduct, as I had heard some things 
very much to his disadvantage." 

Yet he was' kind in his way, and certainly a 
most conscientious shepherd of his flock, 
generous with help when they were In distress, 
and with attendance- on 'the sick and the dying 
(where there was the great fear that If he did 
not get ip the bedside quickly the Methodists 
might forestall him). And though so ready to 
fall out With his children he was equally ready 
to forgive* them, to make generous gestures, to 
devise diversions to please them. 

The journal extends from 1803 to 1834. The 
ehrly years cannot be said to make happy read- 
ing^ for he *is recording much violence and 
crjme among the colliers;, But hip private life is 
still relatively unclodded. He married in 1805 
and five children were borq over the next six 
years. Then in 181 O his: brother Fitz Owen, in 
the navy, died of consumption, his youngest 
daughter aged three months of the same dis- 
ease the next yefar, and his wife the year after 
l !) aL more. Children died, of consumption: 


few personal relationships, such ns those with 
Alfred Milner and Peter Flower, are illumin- 
ated from unpublished manuscript collections. 
This is done well enough. It is interesting that 
young Miss Tennant should have been ac- 
quainted with great men such as Jowett and 
Gladstone, but not entirely surprising since she 
was pretty, very rich, and possessed of Liberal 
connections. Women like that were in short 
supply. Margot was therefore able to prolong 
her adolescence until the age of thirty, with no 
serious challenge to her self-esteem. 

When she became Mrs Asquith, in 1894, it 
was soon clear that she was out of her depth. 
There is no sign that she, or later her bio- 
grapher, grasped the predicament of Liberalism 
at the turn of the century or during the First ' 
World War. Although that part of the book 
dealing with the period of her marriage is very 
largely about Asquith, directly or indirectly, 
the only thing it explains is why he turned to 
other women. Margot's loyalty was tenacious, 
uncomprehending and ultimately suffocating. 
Bennett does not approve of Venetia Stan- 
ley. condemns the laxity with wliich Asquith 
confided Cabinet secrets to her (which he 
would not confide to his wife), and blames her 
engagement to Edwin Montagu for the emo- 
tional turmoil in which Asquith formed his 
Coalition government in May 1915. This is 
probably right, but it does scant justice to the 
problems Asquith faced as Prime Minister, 
with tittle practical help from his wife. Margot 
insisted on treating arguments in Cabinet as 
evidence of every man's beastliness to Henry 


and seems to have encouraged him totals 
same view. In fact they were about mZ 
hfc and death, mostly death, and the evS 
removal of Asquith from office was sZS 


far more profound than the act of mt 5 
treachery which Margot saw and whicK 
trayed here. 

It is perhaps unreasonable to exoea 
biography to be a work of history, bun, 
surely not too much to ask that it should el 
tain. With a stoicism which amounts to r* 
versily, Mra Bennett lias left out all th tZ 
stories, on the ground that most of them^ 
untrue. This does not seem to be suffickm 
reason, especially when the autobiography b 
quoted so much, and in any case someof&u 
must have been true enough to discuss. Ifc 
book suffers from an unwarranted solemniif 

Much the same could be said of Jane Abdj 
and Charlotte Gere’s anthology on the 2 
The excuse for this book, apparently, is th; 
quantity of pictures and miscellaneous wib 
of art connected with the coterie which fonad 
around Arthur Balfour and George Cuizobb 
the late 1880s. Margot was one of them. Wean 
told that they were very interesting. Itiscltu 
that they lived expensively, in expensive 
houses. Their time was spent scintillating ul 
fornicating by turns, with the emphasis on tie 
former (except for Harry Cust), Unfortunately 
nothing of any consequence that any of tbea 
said seems to have been written down. Asi 
result the book is peculiarly static. Perhaps life 
was really like that in the thirty years before the 
Great War. 


The revolutionary habit 


. son -in 1833 . In spite Wall thfc refriblft things ; 
. -that; each, had spid to the other In ; the past / 1 
'Joseph* as' he Was dyin£, said , ’'you .tffive al- 
ways? been m kihdestami best friend ’ ; . dear 
■ Papa - do come and Idss me". Owen, Iheeld 6 r 
son/wltye to hi$ father a. few days later asking . 

; fOrglveitSss for his qwo-behayipur in the. past 
and oeggihg that they, should renew their "old 
feelings Ofaffectipri'*; Bat the clouds grew ever 
■jdarkei';. the.; entries {in the Journal more and 
m0r< ! sparse, arid in r Octpber, 1839 he shot 
■himself, j.,; - ' J\ .■ ..... 

;.,The journal wasorigiiiaily publishedin i930 
-and brovjght . an essay by Virginia Woolf in the 
second Common Reader (printed as a preface 
to this feditlonji-which is all that most people 
now knbw; of John Skinner. \\ has been 
strangely neglected,; foif it is one of the finest 
diaries that we have, certainly as good as Kil- 
vert, of far more in terest than Woodforde. But 
since it lacks the optimism,' the sense of solid 
comfoTt .that they convey, since eyerv page Is 
painful, we shall never see a Skinner SwiTty. 


D. A. N. Jones 

JESSICA MITFORD 

Faces of Philip; A memoir of Philip Toynbee 
i/^pp. t 1 ememann. 1 y.y 5 . 

0434.468Q 29 

As a writer, especially as a book reviewer for 
the Observer , Philip Toynbee often seemed 
rather a solemn fellow, read and appreciated 
by younger men and women when we were in 
our more solemn, brow-furrowed moments. In 
1953 I planned an experimental novel about 
three people who turned out to be aspects of the 
same man: but then I bought Toynbee’s The 
Garden u) the Sea , found he had done that very 
thing and abandoned my project. Two yeara 
later, I wrote a novel called TAe Outsiders-, but 
then I read Toynbee’s review of Colin Wilson’s 
77ie Outsider, changed my title and removed 
all references to Camus's L'Etrangcr. My ex- 
perience supports Jessica Mitford’s contention 
that Toynbee’s work, though riot extravagantly 
popular, exercised a strong influence on read- 
ers and ambitious writers. His praise for Colin 
Wilson’s book certainly encouraged yolihger 
people to seek out forgotten foreign writers - 
like Hermann Hesse, who became positively 
fashionable. His Seriousness was , almost 
boyish, While 'other Observer reviewers, 
Edwin Muir and Harold Nicolson, sounded 
like experts, Toynbee seemed more like a 
young student, making discoveries, and he re- 
mained so until his death ^ to 1981 J 
• l O b? of Jessica (Decca) Mi t ford's Anecdotes 
Shows him in this light, qs ap ill-prepared stu- 
dent boning „p for an exam: He was Supposed 
to write an obituary of William. Faulkner but 
was unfamiliar with his work and opinions. 
Decca. Ml t ford told Him what to write. Shi^ had 
met Faulkner while bussing herself with’ good 
left-wing causes in America. .A tlaek man had 
peen r unjustly charged; with' raping a white 
wpman whp Was in fact his willing ririd eriger 
,tjuSp ; ess.:Fablkner gave: Decca a press release 
denounemg the injustice, but then added his 
Mississippi judgment pn the urdUcky couple. "I 
think they should ho/A be destroyed." Decca 

‘‘. “M dashed to hef edr, 
oying:. Ohi don t let’s put /A<«r 

This example of the Mitfbrtls’ grfiiy seriSe of 

aS U T U l US m °J' abpul D ““ ‘had it does 
about Toynbee: that is charadrCristic of this 

book. Decca Mitford offers three quotations 

SVw- ar T J le T ° ynbee ' Vrote ab ° qut her for 

the Radio Times md ^hq seems tempted to 


of the Mitfords (including Esmond Ros4 
his close friend and her first husband) hpaift 
cularly interesting for Decca, and she unto 
this subject entertaining for the reader. Ha 
principal aim is to show that the solemn mils 
was jolly good fun until he got reli gion, u l 
— m at iff 1 1 uj alwa ys gadd loir 

wrapped up in his earlier, more left-wing «■ 
thusiasms. 

She begins with Toynbee running awayfc" 
his boarding school, at the age of sevent&en.M 
join forces with Esmond Romilly, thefifitt* 
year-old revolutionary. With letters and 
ories she displays the humour of Toynbet^ 
the comedy of his predicaments as q pre-® 
Communist, as a high-class foryColonel’sK*- 
in-law and ns an Aklermaston .marcher ("I ms 
rather on the look-out for some suitable pd- 
you know, khaki shorts rubbing against kb* 
shorts ns wc trooped along , . .”)■ In 
year of Hungary and Suez, Toynbee wasftto 
nating in a style that his juniors fouw ^ 
cmotionul and “Thirtyish','. In 196S, tijeycarc 
Czechoslovakia and Vietnam, th«. 
headlined his commentary tjius: “PhttipT^F 
bee, middle-aged rovolutipnary, takes abi^f 
personal look at the student revolt 
eludes that the young are right tb'snpjit 
TOLERABLE!” (the finpl Wordpnated" 
..inch-high letters). ■ j ... ^ 

Toynbee was like the Yipples of tw 
Decca Mitford suggests, in that he.i real iy 
to act out his ideas and fears, to put bistpeqo^ 
into practice. Expecting d iiliclear , 
1950s' he collected “euthan^iamedlcine, .F 
to poison his children, arid he wquld ^® 
ask other parents what their 0 W 11 PW-Sft 

killing their offspring .then: he 


home into a commune, with an ^ 
lifestyle”, $olar heating, brgan^; I 00 ”, ^ ' 
windmills. However, he dld riot cM^ u ■ . 

. though he wrote tip Deta in Anjen^ r . . 
decided to become a ntin 1 ’.. She wro — ^ : 

. "How marvellous , that you bave u^P^v, '. 
become a him. But I .hbpd ypq doji .p ■ 
the hahh of it.” ■■ ./:■ ' 

He was. In fact, spending, tune &:"*■ 
with a' community of Anglican njj? 5 ' ^ 
does noi pretend w undbritahp,!® ; 
conversion, though she recbgnl^fA.J^.-; 
ance of. this event and oMs | 0 ®/Srilt- j 
explanations of if. Written ffrofti f!V; r 
agnostic’s point of view. Butin ^ ifljjtf;. ■ 
she seeriis to want to kriep fijr \ 

world of the madcap. MitfOf Js ? 1 - , 

revolutionaries 
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Exile and history 


Julian Roberts 

CHRYSSOULA KAMBAS 

Walter Benjamin Im Exll: Zum VerhSltnis von 

Lireratupolitik und Asthetik 

247pp. Tubingen: Niemeyer. 

3484350113 
CHRISTOPH HERING 

Die Rekonstruktlon der Revolution: Walter 
Benjamins messianischer Materialismus in den 
Thesen "Uber den Begriff der Geschichte" 
218pp. Frankfurt and Bern: Lang. 

3820458417 : 

Walter Benjamin's academic legacy is not an 
entirely happy one. Spurned by the university 
establishment during his own lifetime, he has 
always been something of an inspiration to the 
adventurous and heterodox. At the time of his 
“rediscovery" during the late 1960s, his image 
as an outsider seemed to be confirmed by crude 
but widespread attempts made to discredit him 
once again. (This even spread to Britain, 
where the venerable German Life and Letters 
published a dismissive piece by an old school- 
friendof Benjamin’s.) So Benjamin, the heroic 
loner, the eccentric Marxist, became a focus of 
attention for the inquisitive and disaffected 
young. Such a choice of hero was easier then 
than it might be now; for political disaffection, 
in those halcyon days, did not put people 
beyond the academic pale. But times have 
changed, and some of the young researchers 
who started work on Benjamin during the 
1970s have since found themselves sharing his 
fate more nearly than they perhaps expected. 

Meanwhile, however, this often somewhat 
marginalized group has been presenting its 
work - much of it of an extremely high stan- 
dard. Chryssoula Kambas's monograph is an 
account of Benjamin’s work between 1934 and 
his death in 1940 - the period of his exile in 
Paris. She concentrates on Benjamin's pro- 
gramme for a rhateriaiist aesthetics.- S h e~ 1 7 nds 

this mainly In th* mnnifActn-like essays “The 

Author as Producer" and "The Work of Art in 
Ihe Age of its Mechanical Reproducibility”, 
but she also refers extensively to Benjamin's 
last major writing, the “Theses on History". 

Kambas’s book is characterized by extreme 
density of historical reference. She rightly 
points out the deficiency in this area of much 
previous writing on Benjamin, which, she says, 
nas tended to abstract his theories from the 
circumstances of their production and then to 
submit them to alien conceptual systems. Ben- 
jamln’sowri work- the writings on Baudelaire, 
for example -did indeed always use a massive 
amount of empirical evidence; and his piin- 
ciples suggest that we, In our turn, should read 
bis work from within "the historical constella- 
doa which made it possible", as Kambas says. 
She is accordingly scrupulous in her approach 
to historical detail and the integrity of her eyi- 
fojce. The book incorporates much original 
!®d valuable archival research; and, in addi- 
hon. It almost entirely eschews partisan sniping 
w the kind which filled many early commen- 
Benjamin. 

■The question is, however, whether this suc- 
weds any better than the 1960s brickbats in 
^ualizjng" (or making topical) Benjamin’s 
^ toeyenients, Kambas seems to endorse the 
expressed in the “Theses on History”, 
nai the wbrk of, actualizing a “coristellatiqa” 

, [rjv - ot roortiy on method but also on a prac- 
ftS-v D ^ gein ^! at some, level, by the critic. 

tends to expend most energy precisely 
; _ n ‘ U ^ e W?swhich do ridt,really exrite much 
. Piroveray, .ghe discusses the political eveiits 
Bepjamin’s exife in Paris iri 

■ tl2 r ’ ^ d- f comment^ Ort^ his work, from 

■ are concise and accurate ; The 
r*' .tom is that with, rih oeuvre feis fragmentary 

■ WT** ^ ?a°j arn f r ) >8 . the historical “cpri- 

: it qo ri t^ris not mere- 

■ Politics, but aiso philosophy - the 

• WnftOll oF ;cnntAnHtU*« ' VomkilE't , 


textual izat ion, it is also an indication of how 
difficult the process is. 

Christoph Hering is one of those un-historic- 
al critics explicitly castigated by Kampas. Die 
Rekonsmtktion der Revolution, which is his 
second book on Benjamin, is devoted to a close 
reading of the “Theses on History”. Un- 
abashed by whatever comments the historians 
may have made, this new book continues much 
in the style of his first, combining a very econo- 
mical use of technical apparatus with vigorous 
assaults on targets such as Adorno, academic 
Germanists and the like. This stance certainly 
places him in the older, heroic school of com- 
mentary. 

Hering’s interpretation of the Theses may be 
seen in this representative sentence: “The 
perspective of class struggle shakes free from 
the conformist vision of the past fragments 
whose ‘messianic’ structure was hitherto hid- 
den, and it makes quotable again those ele- 
ments which previously had been condemned 
to speechlessness.” Hering urges that our con- 
temporary historical consciousness is "confor- 
mist", and repressive of elements which, if 
properly brought to consciousness, would be 
“messianic" in their impulse towards a freer 
world. If we remembered adequately, we 
would be in a better position to overcome our 
economic alienation in political action. 
Hering’s central model, in this argument, is 
psychoanalysis: once we can articulate our re- 
pressed memories of the past, we will be freed 
to take advantage of the present. The focus of 
Benjamin’s attention, according to Hering, is 
on the subject, understood both as an alienated 


individual and as a suffering collective fthe 
Lukflcsian "subject of history”). 

Despite Benjamin's debt to Freud, it is 
perhaps doubtful whether he owed very much 
to this "consciousness-raising'' kind of model. 
Indeed, he objected to the aesthetics of Jung, 
for example, precisely because they remained 
at that level and treated the achievement of art 
as the reintegration of repressed archetypes of 
the collective unconscious. Against this, Ben- 
jamin believed that it was his business not 
merely to remember symbols - that was a func- 
tion of myth and ritual - but to reclaim earlier 
missed opportunities. The things remembered 
by revolutionaries we re not just archaic images 
or heroic tales, but objective structures of nol- 
ye t-actualized historical potential. 

In this context. Hering’s rather undifferenti- 
ated account of what exactly we recover from 
the past seems to miss the full force of what 
Benjamin attempted. Memory in general is no 
liberator. What is vital, in Benjamin’s view, is 
the recovery of those quite specific moments 
where some political possibility could not be 
realized. The recovery of such a hope requires 
not dreamy reminiscence, but the clear identi- 
fication of lost and half-formed structures, the 
"actualization” of what Benjamin, following 
Leibniz quite closely, called "monads". 

Hering’s comments on Leibniz are scanty, 
and he almost entirely ignores the crucial 
targets of Benjamin's polemic. These omis- 
sions are problematic, and though the book is 
sympathetic and stimulating, Benjamin studies 
are perhaps now in greater need of philologi- 
cal and historical akribeia of Kambas's sort. 


Picturing the Critique 


R. C. S. Walker 

GORDON NAGEL 

”l ' h6&iruau>i.uimp»8i i— .. -j*- . . r 

principles 

284pp. University uf Clikagu Press. £23.35. 
0226567664'. - 

' — - — — — . 

Kant is often thought to be. obscure. His un- 
clarity Indicates no underlying confusion of 
mind, but he himself conceded that his mode of 
expression was not always perfect. Writers on 
Kant tend either fo aim for extreme clarity in 
their exposition, running the risk of distorting 
by oversimplification, or else to sacrifice clarity 
of detail in order better to capture what they 
take to be the spirit of the whole. Gordon 
Nagel belongs in this second category; his 
approach Is pictorial and persuasive rather 
than analytic and precise; 

Like most of those who write books on Kant, 
he sees himself not only as interpreting Kant’s 
system, but as thereby showing it to be a deci- 
sive contribution to present-day philosophical 
debate. He takes Kant’s account of the pheno- 
menal world to be broadly holistic in charac- 
ter, and to embody a “three-element theory of 
the mind’’. The holism I shall return to; the 
three-element theory is meant to eqntrast with 
the duality .- as fqmiliar now as In Kant’s time - 
between active reason and the passive data of 
sense. The third, element Is Understanding, 
which is apparently , enabled to med late be- 
tween Reason and Sense by the f^ct that the 
data of sense are synthetically structured. 
Nagel is right to stress.that the claim that Sen- 
ary experience is ordered by the mjnd, even ai 

the most elementary level, is one of Kants 
most important theses;, but (despite achap^ 

on schemata) he falls to make clear exactly ho* 
this helps to solve problems at?9.d! Hie applies-. 
: tiop either of categories or of other 
Nor are matters much advanced by^wrlous 
■ «nd . laboured . analogy; between ,the te 0 : 

rie^ht ffiebiy attd languaget the physical sign is 

Sto correspond :fo Sense, ^yepr^ntalion 


Jpdlemical at a relatively 


Hons about tmnga w Kfl( 

moat of the ' book, i>ne mpy well fern Jha 
most. 01 .. iiuio—ynutheaive* 


.ho.o^rightl^ throws down ti. chat- 




Sometimes the reasons for the obscurity are 
partly terminological. A large part of Ihe book 
suddenly became comprehensible to me when 
I realized that by “truth -functional" Nagel 

or perhaps “susceptible of truth-value” - a 
somewhat unorthodox usage, possibly con- 
- nected with his surprising assumption that the 
analysis of “If P then Q": as;. Equivalent W 
"Either not-P or Q” is self-evidently correct, 
and is recognized to be so by Kant. Sometimes, 
again, obscurities may.be due to something’s 
not having been. thought’through far enough, 

. as with the language. analogy just mentioned. 
One must also suspect, however, that some of 
the obscurities are due to confusion in thought. 
One such obscurity appears when one looks at 
the holism that Nagel ascribes to Kant. ■ 

He points out that Kant saw our knowledge 
of the phenomenal world as largely a matter of 
coherence; judgments about what is presently 
before us, for example, may need amending in 
the light of the inductions we have made, 
though these were themselves based on experi- 
ence and remain open to correction -on empir- 
ical, grounds. That much, indeed, seems both 
Kantian and true; what is more difficult is to 
say whether there is - either for Kant or in 
reality-a special class of judgments, peculiarly 
immune to mistake, rim which the rest can be 
■collectively, grounded. IMs plausible, to think 
ltat Kant accepted such a class, though the . 
matter is not quite straightforward Nagel ;re - 
jects this. But his supposedly Kantian nrgur 
merit against the incorrigibility of sense-datum 
judgments is: that the orderliness of nature 
places constraints on what can occur in the 

■ physical world, and may require us to correct 
wliat we say about it. Since sense-datum judg-t 
ments do not make any claim about the physic^ 
al. world this appears to involve a confusion 
between two kinds of judgment about expert^ 
ence. That : confosion is not' to .be found in 

. Kant, 'r .• ■■ 

.1 ... 1 '■■■■ - - ■■ 

A second,, revised and. updated edition of 
Antony. Hew’s rine-volume-vV Dictionary of 
Philosophy will be published next- week 

■ ( 380 pp.| Macmillan. £25. 0 333 36977 7). Thisis 
> by far ihe bfest’ of the smaij dictionaries of 

philosophy currently available. catholic . wlde- 
.ranglnfe arid, usefully, “heavily cross- refer- 
enced It is to be noped that student^ will lobk 
heforather than in the OEB tqr'p definition of 
;,a priori, they may even gain wnie pnderstand^ 

; frig. qfthe relations betwqeji all the “isms” that 

8 1 ecah other iil tiie limited space of 

v > ii ^ j i 


TEACHING A STONE TO 
TALK 

Expeditions and Encounters 

Annie Dillard 

A collection of Annie Dillard's 
superb reflections on the nature of 
the living world. 

These stunning personal narratives 
have alJ the warmth, vitality, and 
power of Annie Dillard's enormously 
popular Pilgrim At Tinker Creek, 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize in 1975, 
also available in Picador. 

Hardback £7.50 
Paperback £2.50 

ADAM, ONE AFTERNOON 
Italo Calvino 

Calvino uses the fable in this 
collection of his early stories (first 
published in 1 9491 to comment on 
human reality with unerring 
precision. 

'In these beautifully translated 
stories the quality of the writing 
emerges as clearly as do the ease 
and range of his inventiveness 1 
Guardian 

Paperback £2.50 

THE TREE WHERE MAN 
WAS BORN 
Peter Matthiessen 

In this account of life, animal and 

in this ancient continent, the echo of 
so much that has died away' - . . 

' Thisis r/?e Africa book par . : 
excellence* ■ 

JohhBarkham 

'A splendid book written with love 
and understanding. It transported 
me back to the Africa of my youth' 
ElspethHijxley 

Paperback £2.95 

BRILLIANT CREATURES 
Clive James 

Fiction, gossip, zoology. . .BriKiant 
Creatures t Clive James' first novel, ' 
is a fabulous cocktail of metropolitan 
characters shaken and stirred by the 
author's vastly entertaining wit. • 

^Marveilousfy.qfeyer'. • 1 V ./.•■■ 
The Times ‘ • 

'It is dazzling' 

Daily Telegraph 
Paperback £2.50 
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CAMPBELL GRAM 

The Rock Arl of the North American Indians 
62pp. with colour and birick-nnd-wliite 
illustrations. Cambridge University Press. 
£12.95. 

11521 254424 
MARY LEAKEY 

Africa's Vanishing Art: The rock pain lings of 
Tanzania 

128pp. Hamish Hamilton. £20. 

0241 II 11.1.1 X 

J. DAVID LEWIS-WILLIAMS 
The Rock Art of Southern Africa 
68pp. with colour and black-and-white 
illustrations. Cambridge University Press. 
£12.95. 

052124-Mi 9 
A. R. WILLCOX 
The Rock Art of Africa 
287pp. Croom Helm. £45. 

0 TOW 2743 6 


One of these books on rock art is concerned 
with North America, the other three with Afri- 
ca. Campbell Grant s The Rack Art of the 
North American Indians is an introductory 
essay: but it is authoritative and succeeds in 
giving a historical and geographical back- 
ground to a great complexity of art groups. 
North America is here divided into nine re- 
gions. each further sub-divided by tribal or 
topographic determinations. Some mural art in 
Mexico (which, as yet. has not been well 
documented) perhaps has a date bc but most 
of the paintings and petroglyphs belong to our 
own era. They are of interest to both historians 
and ethnographers, including, for example, 
such scenes as a punitive raid by Spaniards on 
horseback, undertaken against the Navajo in 
1 775 ( niirl wild sheen beins hunted bv doss, but 


to an art historian they are less interesting, for 
much of this essentially pictographic art con- 
sists of motifs simplified to the point of abstrac- 
tion. 

There are exceptions to the uniformity of 
undistinguished “rock writings”, notably the 
decorative shapes elaborated by multiple out- 
lines produced by the Clmmash Indians and 
the naturalistic painting found in Baja Califor- 
nia. Many of the motifs used on rock-shelter 
walls appear more suited to basket-work or 
pottery, and one has the impression that rock 
art was. in most regions of North America, a 
subsidiary form. The motifs have been inter- 
preted variously as clan, phallic, puberty or 
fertility symbols and have also been thought to 
record visions, prayers and supplications for 
success in the hunt. Grant points out that we 
have Tittle direct knowledge of the beliefs of 
tribes such as the Chumash because, in the 
interval between the heyday of the Indians 
and the interest taken in them by twentieth- 
century man. their culture was destroyed by 
missionary zeal. Today, the visible traces of 
lost beliefs are under threat from vandals with 
pickaxes or spray-cans as well as from the con- 
tinuous depredations of the weather. 

Africa’s Vanishing Art; The rock paintings of 
Tanzania has, in fact, the themeof conservation 
as its raison d'etre. Mary Leakey tells us that 
“Some of the originals are now irretrievably 
damaged and my reproductions are the only 
record of their existence". The rock-shelter 
paintings that the Leakeys studied are res- 
tricted to the Kondoa district of Central Tanza- 
nia. the text is short and descriptive, the draw- 
ings. which are the core of the book, are 
beautifully reproduced and if the few good 
colour photographs included inspire a wish for 
a full photographic record, that is not to detract 
from Mrs Leakey’s contribution to rescue 
archaeology and rock art studies. 

The Rock Art of Southern Africa is also a 
study of a regional aroup, In this instance the. 


huge area once occupied by the San or Bush- introduction t 
man tribes. Their achievement, like Hint of the his own. and i 
European Upper Palaeolithic, is aesthetic; It is n pity that 
South Africa has been called “the richest store- Rack Art of . 
house of prehistoric art in the world” and its that of the icj 
paintings and engravings are not only abun- eral figures, oi 
dant, but beautiful. They are also perhaps ex- and the colou 

plieable, through a study of the exceptional tice to the pli 

ethnographic records of Bushman life and feels, hut min 
thought that were made in the 187Us, before A. R. Willc 
the demise of the last artists. That Bushman art more comprel 
is uniform in time and space is relevant to its there is gruun 
interpretation: myths known to be widespread sive hihliogra 
can be recognized in the art; and quantitative omission. Phj 
analyses can elucidate the formulns that oper- history, the t 
ate in rock-shelter decoration, whether in people and an 
choice of subject, arrangement of figures or the Mahgroh t 
technique of painting, while social fluidity book is liberal 
must account for its wide distribution. In art, as and plintogrt 
in belief, the eland has a peculiar importance theory and inti 
for the Bushman and in the paintings the is in ilocumeu 
metaphorical association between dying eland There must hi 
and man-in-a-trance achieves its own potency. who would di 
On the shelter walls such depictions appear, there exist on I 
with time, to have accumulated relevant addi- prehistoric art 
tions in the form of juxtapositions and super- or art for art 
impositions, a situation that has its parallel in -Pleasure in t 
Palaeolithic art. molive for t , 

Bushman art is a rich field for research and is sufficient, aloi 
now attracting the attention of archaeologists a point of vi< 
with new analytical approaches, for whom in- subject wouti 
tuitive explanations are no longer acceptable. theories of A 
David Lewis-Williams’s book is not only an Williams. 

The craftsmen’s city 


iiilmduL'iini] in the art of the region bn^, 
his own. and other scholars' work ia7S 
l, isa pay. hat the standard 
B.u* An of Southern Africa does 
that of the text; the scale is missing 
era igurcs one figure (5) is missingal^ 
and the colour reproduction haidlydoS 
lice to the photographs. These are J 
feels, hut unnecessary, 

A. R. Willeox’s The Rock Art of Ahia k, 
more comprehensive work of reference^ 
there is ground lie has not covered, his m* 
sive bibliography will probably remedy 
omission. Physical and climatic backgroiad 
history, the transcontinental movements rf 
people and an analysis of all art groups fron 
Hie Mahgreb to the Cape are included and & 
book is liberally illustrated with maps, 
and photographs. Willcox discusses bod 
theory and interpretation, but his main intern 
is in documentation rather than speculation 
There must be many archaeologists, tiwui 
who would disagree with his assertion tfej 
there exist only two classic interpretations ol 
prehistoric art, as either food-procuring map 
or art for art’s sake. Willcox believes da 
-Pleasure in the exercise of skill is the ba 
motive for the creation of all art; and k ; 
sufficient, alone, to account for most ofit’.Ds 
a point of view, but how much poorer tk 
subject would be without the revehtoq 
theories of Andrd Leroi-Gourhan or Lew 
Williams. 


Crispin Tickell 
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Tula: The Toltec capital of Ancient Mexico 
184pp. Thames and Hudson. £16. 

0500390185 
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Warwick Bray 

. J.J, BRODY, CATHERINE J. SCOTT, STEVEN A. 

. LEBLANC and TONY BERLANT 
: Mlmbrtt Pottery : Ancient art of the American 
' Southwest : s 

128pp, with colour and black-and-white 
illustrations. Oxford: Phatdon. & 5 . i 

*0933920466 . ‘ ! 

steven a, Leblanc • 

. ; The ^Mlmbres People:. Ancient Pueblo painters 

of-the American Southwest 

183pp. with 129 illustrations, 15 In colour. 

Thamesand Hudson. £ 18 / 

0500390177: 

Both these books have photographs of painted 
. bowls on their dust-jackets; This is no coinci- 
dence, for the black-, tin-white pottery made by 
the Mimbresl people of New Mexico has been 
. treasured by connoisseurs since the 1920s. If 
anything. Mimbres bowls have suffered from 
: too much praise richer than too little, as.in the 
N^pleproseof^nyBerlanrs introduction to 
t^Miinbfes. Pottery, ^ simple clay bowls, they 

^intedwithallthe skill andsophisticatiorithat : 
:• .'.Tiepolo.^mp! 6 y 0 d; 6 q a.grancl'scftle in casting 
his divine Images onto pafatfpl ceilings. With 
.jdqft: hands arid a keen 1 observation of nature, 

■ the Mimbres pot ter. revealed the world of ftm- 
i tasy that. exists .within human peteeption.V v : 
. From this, one might believe that Mimbres is 
°ne;<if the world’s; gri; at an styles, rt is rib such 
thing. Mimbres pottery painting is a minor art, 

■. subtle, arld^be a u t i fu l, \vi t h a feeling for rhythm 
.. and spate, arid with: a naive rtajism thfct 
, appeals to. modern. European . and Western 
taste .hide lights the eye* blit fas with all 
. ethnographic art - J suspect that what the 
iriqseiim vliltor,. reads into this pottery bears 
little relationship to wliotwas in the mind of the 
• painter/ • •' 

Mimbres Pottery was written to accompany 
an imponahi touring exhibition in the United 
States. The catalogue is sumptuously illus- 
trated; iri colour and in black : and-white, with 
i photographs of I26jrif the finest Mim bres ves- 
J-sels. and thd t'ekt sii^iparl&i what Is knoWn 
a hout the na t ii re of M i mbres culture. (Kevnln- 


tion, the development of its art style and the 
aesthetic canons of the potters. 

Steven LeBIanc is one of the principal con- 
tributors to the catalogue and is sole author of 
The Mimbres Reople. The story he tells is a 
fascinating one. The Mimbres pueblos were 
discovered in the last century, though, there 
was no serious excavation until the 1920s and ■ 
30s. For the next forty years (because United 
Stales law gives virtually no protection to sites 
on private land) the Mimbres villages were left 
to the ravages of pot-hunters. By the 19G0s.the 
looters were using bulldozers and destruction 
had reached crisis proportions. Something 
clearly had to be done, and, iu a rare .act of 
• conscience by collectors and a few enlightened 
landownere, ■ the Mimbres : Foundation was 
created with LeBlqnc as director. The impetus 

- came from the artcommunity, father than pub- 
tic or academic archaeology, and was not aided 
by federal funds. This precedent may, in the 
long run, turn put to be as important as the 
research conclusions. 

.. In 1973 the Foundation began its field wprk 
digging at sites not totally obliterated, photo- 
. graphing Same 6^00 pots iji museums and cbl- 
■ :l««ions, and ^stedyirig the unpublished 
: -notes of the early excavators. After five yeafs 
. of work, the Mimbres culture and tjie develop- 
ment of its artistic tradition can be set in the 
context pf S outhwes ter n prehistory as a' whole . 

. Jhe early Mimbres people were farmers who 
lived in villages of semi-subterranean houses. 

. and made plainer red-ori-brbwn pottery. By 
ad. 750 the firjst Wack-bn-white wares were 
being manufactured, pnd around lQfld the bit 

' uKS* ^ er l re P laced b y above-ground pptfb- ' 

- ^oseelsewherisln the Southwest The 

Classic Mimbres period, with the finest art 

8 shorl 0h1 ^* from 1000 to 
1 130, after Mich the Mimbres people lost their 
separate identity arid were aLrbedT the 

Taken together fand I recommend, reading 
one straight after the other) these two studies 
give the non-specialist a concise but authorita- 


Tfe A ffics attrib uted almost mythical virtue 
to the pfiopre wriu picLLUcu Liieui in uumifiaP 
mg central Mexico. The Toltecs. with their 
legendary capital Tollan, were a race of heroes 
larger than life, who, in the words of the six- 
teenth-century Spanish historian, Bernardino 
de Sahagun, were “wise, lenmed and experi- 
enced” and whose “works were all good, all 
perfect, all wonderful, all marvellous”. Just as 
noble Aztec families sought to give their 
genealogies Toltec beginnings, so Aztec sculp- 
tors and architects copied Toltec models and 
looted the site of. Tollan to adorn their own 
capital Tenochtitlan in the islands of the lake 
on which the modern city of Mexico is built. 

For many years it was uncertain where Tol- 
lan really was. The only mined city which came 
near the accounts of the Aztecs was Tcoti- 
huacan, some thirty miles to the north. But the 
geography did not fit. Teotihuacan was anyway 
dying by 800 ad, and although all pre-Col- 
umbiar) societies had much in common, its 
characteristics were very different from those 
held tobeToltec, Tollan was eventually identi- 
fied as Tula a site further to the north and 
bigger than at first supposed. As a successor 
state to Teotihuacan, Tuja exercised predomi- 
nance in the Mexican plateau from around 950 
tcaround^Ao.whe 11 ft too cbllapsed and 
ruin - It JY as never pri the. same scale as 
; .IK pre^ece^or Teotihuacan nor its successor 
Tenochtitlan. At its apogee It probably had a 
population of around 30,000, But its influence 

S^ t, PV ? n ^ u n,y the P latea fi but also . 
Yucatan* ivhere the famous site of 

Pi • ^ noW outshi bes Tula i tsdf. ' 1 

RIchard Dieh] ahd his colleagues from the 
Univers^ of Mlssouri-O^mbia have worked .. 
■' S? y? ® re cb-operatioh 

nP 1 C P ? ro up from the Instituto 
mnn Hf,h de ^ nt ^P° ,b g f a e H« to Ha.‘ In com- 

mon with other . archaeologists, such as Nor- 

,tv^' n0nd ,n Bellze « ^ey have focused 
e,u?idation Pf the economy 

ffiSSS? S H C - ety itS ^ frspgricul- 
S SAmi ? f P and ,tS excavation 
qf domestic, houses a^vay from the great cere- 
monial centres has yielded fascinating but tari- 
l&lizingly Incomplete results. Some problems 


lan. But it made up for deficiencies lhro$ 
trade and tribute, and in its best days tmisttaf 
supported a skilled population of pollen, 
masons, sculptors, jewellers and other sort- 
ers, who together gave the word “Toltec'-a 
craftsman- its meaning. Above themcamtilx 
structure of government, priests, .solffienui j 
merchants, much, we suspect, as In the to 

.. rnninty li minni unU U C S tlOyBU Tfj lllt^ 

iards 300 years later. 

Despite the heroic virtues attributed by 
Aztecs to them, the Toltecs do not emerges 
an attractive people. They were moremiHl^ 
than their predecessors, and almost certainlr 
practised luunnn sacrifice on a large st 
Their architecture wns grandiose but. kcW 
subtlety in its execution. Tula wassorhon# 
ly looted by the Aztecs that what reniainsmiy 
not be a fair sample, but generally ToliecR# 
ture seems crude and lumpy, and the poltej 
uninspired. If Toltec society had establish 
itself on n surer buse and lasted longer, njw 
. civilization might hnve crept in. As it 
suffered breakdown of the same mysteries 
kind as other pre-Columbian societies. In*#* 
ing to olucidatc the reasons, Professor Df 
e Inborn tes on the work dqne by Nigel Dav^ 
from documentary as well as archaeokS® 
sources. We may never know the 
of factors, internal and external, 
brought down these agricultural, «seii»i 
stone age societies, but they were. 
vulnerable to natural hazards, in P art ^*J. 
climatic variation, and their institutions 
IH-equipped to cope with such problems as 
creasing population and corresponding : • 
mands on the environment. !■ 

■ This is a useful bpok with the rirtueOjW* 
based on original and loving research . TW 
lures and plans arp well chosen r • 

relatively short a work, two foreWpraSj.sj^ 
face and an introduction seem exc«yv^'^^ 
rise. of documentary sources . early 
have helped set the background, 
been useful to analyse the sjngulanwf^ „ 
tec art audits place in thri pte-Gol.umOia^J, 
tion. Some modest imaginative extrwj^ 


from what is known pf Aztec rocietyw^ .|^ 
have giyen a stronger serise bf ^baj I t = 
to live in that remotesoriety and f 
But in general' Diehl hasgiten> > 9JJJ‘ ^ 
fared and workmanlike account 
people, and thereby 'added ; 

fashion to the. sum of oifr knowledge 

Toltecs. ./• •' > 


Prehistoric Indian Rock Paiptih^S 


Prehistoric Indian kock ram 
Neumayer -(159pp. 

Press. £30, 0 10 561387 2) 
^isstjc.wstorwq 

ripn.pf .the li I 
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P aul Henley 

RAYMOND B. HAMES and WILLIAM T. 

VICKERS (Editors) 

Adaptive Responses of Native Amazonians 
517pp. Academic Press, £32.40 

0123212502 

EMILIO F. MORAN (Editor) 

The Dilemma of Amazonian Development 
347 pp. Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press 
(distributed by Bowker) £21 .75. 

0865313733 

jeana.jackson 

The Fish People: Linguistic exogamy and 
Tukanoan identity in Northwest Amazonia 
287pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0521239214 

North American anthropology embraces a 
wide range of theories, from unrepentant in- 
ductionism in the Boas mould to the dernier cri 
of post-Lacanian structuralism. But amidst this 
theoretical kaleidoscope lies an approach to 
the study of society that can lay a strong claim 
to be distinctively North American since 
almost all its exponents have been anthropo- 
logists who have worked or trained in the Un- 
ited States. In contrast, “cultural ecology”, as 
the approach was dubbed by Julian Steward, 
has produced relatively little resonance 
amongst European scholars. 

As formulated by Steward, the fundamental 
tenet of cultural ecology is that human societies 
are obliged, just as biological organisms are, to 
adapt themselves to the natural environment in 
which they live. Thus, in order to explain any 
particular society’s social institutions, it is 
necessary to show how they have contributed 
to this process of adaptation, disregarding, if 
necessary, any more immediate explanations 
proffered by the members of the society in 
question. Steward’s formulations were based, 
by analogy ,' on the" theo ry uf'giUup setoctfair 
now rejected by most biologists and, in tune 
with the spirit of the times , 1 some oi nib imuiw 
tual heirs have given his ideas a neo-Darwinian 
•wist. Others have injected, a Marxist compo- 
nent. But despite these modifications, and not- 
withstanding their considerable internal dis- 
sension,- all present-day evolutionary ethno- 
ecologists, cultural materialists and “optimal- 
fb raging" theorists share with Steward the be- 
lief that the royal road to the understanding of 
social life lies in the relationship of man to the 
natural environment. 

As one might expect, given that the region 
lies in North American anthropology's back- 
yard, the ecological approach has played an 
. anportant role in the development of Amazo- 
nian anthropology over the past three decades. 
But the theories Of the first .generation of eco- 
logical anthropologists wete too ambitious: 
grandiose scenarios detailing the rise and fall of 
civilizations were constructed from the results 
of a few small-scale archaeological excavations 
at Opposite ends of the main channel pf the 
Amazon; theories about the origin of the state 
were developed from samples of the soil in a 
couple of swidden plots on the upper reaches of 
one of its tributaries ; baleful prognostications 
about mankind's inherent propensity to war- 
rare were derived from studies of the YanoVha- 
too, a group living near the headwaters of the 
OnnoM. who fcould not be cOnSidered rfipre- 
teritativo even of 1 Amazonia,' let . alone the 
whole pf the human ‘species. : 

’/SS' 8 ’seCond generation is how emerging 
' S' avv i are of the weaknesses underlying the 
Jwk of its predecessor, has been systematical- 
fflmprovingthe data-base on which ecological 
might be propounded. The results of. 
this work, as well as’ some, pf: the 
meorellcal developments associated with rit, 

• \ii Adaptive' Responses of NaHvt 

• Jn *' ^ The contributions deal Wth- alt 
■ i P^^iP.ai.rtiodes Of suWlsteniieof aborlgin- 

• !•. hunting, ' fishing 1 and swidden. 


continuing abongmal occupation in Amazonia 
and will be of interest to all Amazonia special- 
ists whatever their theoretical inclinations. 
Also the book begins with a most useful re- 
view by the editors of the region’s ecological 
characteristics and of the various theories ad- 
vanced to account for human adaptations to 
these. But the discrepancy between the data- 
base and the theoretical ambitions of the au- 
thors, now mostly oriented towards estab- 
lishing the validity of sociobiological or other 
evolutionary ecological theses, remains con- 
siderable. Confronted with dissonant results, 
most of the contributors opt for reaffirming 
their faith in the general laws of ecology to 
explain human behaviour whilst calling for yet 
more data. But the sceptical reader will find 
little evidence here to shake him in the belief 
that environmental factors impose nothing 
more than the most ill-defined and remote con- 
straints on human behaviour. 

A number of the contributors to The Dilem- 
ma of Amazonian Development, including the 
editor, Emilio Moran, come from the same 
ecological anthropology background as the 
contributors to the Hames and Vickers 
volume. (Indeed both Moran and Vickers have 
papers in both collections.) Moran's writing 


has been criticized for overemphasizing the 
importance of deficiencies in resnu rcc manage- 
ment in situ at the expense of wider political 
and economic factors when attempting to ex- 
plain the shortcomings of the programmes of 
Amazonian colonization presently being pur- 
sued by the modern naiion states of the region . 
In this collection however, in addition to con- 
tributions by ecologists and anthropologists, 
he has included some interesting papers by 
economists and political sociologists. 

This is the first multidisciplinary volume on 
Amazonia since Land, People and Planning, 
the collection of papers from the 1979 Cam- 
bridge symposium edited by Frangoise Bar- 
bira-Scazzocchio, and it therefore asks to be 
compared with the latter. Although the Moran 
volume does not have the same breadth of 
coverage, it fills some of the most significant 
gaps in the earlier collection, most notably with 
regard to the Yurimaguas agricultural experi- 
ments and Amazonian fisheries. But, apart 
from a concluding article by Dennis J. Mahar 
bringing the record up to date on the Jari, 
Cnrajds and Polonorcste projects, the volume 
is something of a pot-boiler with little that will 
be new to specialist readers. Moreover, the 
quality of the contributions is somewhat eclec- 
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Gertrude Blom’s photograph of a Laanlefonfagroltp of Maya Indians who inhabit lowland Jungteon the 
MexicolGuatenwIa border) man and his wife, reproduced from Gertrude Biqm Bearing Witness edited by Alex 
Harris and Margaret Santor (150pp. University of North Carolina press. &0. 08078 15977). 


Runa and ruins 


' Kii il .T who hav(d cditipleted'thbir 

sifica the : latter half of 
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Pervla Murphy 

RONALD WRIGHT 

Cut Stones and Crossroads: A journey In the 

twoworldsofPeru 

239pp. Viking. £9.95. 

067069381 2 . _ ■ 

Not everyone is enthralled by descriptions of 
granite ashlars, flat stelae aqd cellular mason- 
ry! It .would hbwever.be a huge, mistake to pass 
over Cut Stones arid Crossroads, because its 
archaeologist author! planned his jopmey 
arbund the ruins-of Peru’s extinct civijlzations. 
Ronald Wright is a superb travel writer with a 
vivid historical.imigination. To him, piavfn, 
La Chocta, Kuelap, and so bn, are; nbt only 
professional challenges, to be carefully carbon- 
dated arid neatly 'Catalogued acording to 
period. He sees them, ahd feels about them, 

. as exciting llnks with a ieries of mysteriously 
elaborate dvillzatiops, whjch left no wntten 
record. : The ! ; nameless r. human . beings . 
^ whose sophisticated culnites created the mag- ; 
nifleent architecture of |M ‘Andes are as impor- 
. 1 tant to Mr Wrigh t as the fUipMhen)telves. And , 
the presebi-dajr descentjanti: of tjiose pedp(e 

' are, in this • „ 

■. 'Wright describes W*. Worlds of Peiji 
’ with vigour,’ enthii$ia$m: affACUon and b w, 

■’ cOntrdlleri aiiger. In: tbe Andes pne is jour- v 
. neying not oniy amon^ BrihafoIoglca 1 ruins 
biif hmong thd hiiftiafl rulns.of ■ #ell- 6 ^deted 


seem like living witnesses to a 450-year-old 
crime. They have the aura of a race without a 
future and Wright, explains why: 

• . To a superficial glaqce, Peru Is a racist nation: 
people are known as whites (crfollas), mestizos, or 
lndians,intlutorderofpFestige. . . But the criteria 
for defining these groups are predominantly ethnic 
. and cultural. Most mestizos are in fact of almost pure 
Indian descent; taken as a whole, Pepi's population 
must be at least 80. per cent native In its genetic 
make-up . . . But acquisition of Western dress, 
Spanish language, and- Latin values' (for example, 
criolJo pop mtisic, a machq altitude lojvards women. 

., and shiny shoes) will convert tin Indian, into a rinesti- 
i zo. This “ethniclsm" is a far more effective strategy 
for domination than the crude racism of Anglo-Sax- ' 
on countries,. A Canadian Indian. is always an 
Indian. Bui in Peru there is no such thing as an . 
educated Runa (Indian), Since the destruction of the 
' native aristocracy at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there has been rip model of thc : hidian as any- 
thing other than a backward peasant. The very pro- 
cess of education (jn Spanish, of course) converts the 
successful Runa .into a mestizo; advancement costs 
him his ethnos. . 

Readers who favour conventionally struc- 
tured travel books may have a little trouble 
adjusting td Wright’s, informal technique. At 
first Ciit Stones an# Crossroads seems like an 
exuberant travcller’snotebgok.crnirimcd wjtlia 
jumble of shrewd observations - pn literature , 
people, landscapes, Inusic. weather, lan- 
. judges, ; town?,; politics, vegetation, ruins,. . 
mcal^. reilgioiisCuriqmS, transport difficulties. , 
Soori^ however, qne realize s that pny apparent ' 
incoherence in these pages ls intentional. The' 
soundness and^ range of Wright's knowledge 
: iipposB all the order that Is necessary to wcOVO \ 
ft multitude of experiences into a faspHating 
^^OUgh m^lanqhoi^^afrestry. He cpnajffq;^, t 6 

tesin? ■ 

_ taking a bus, a planc,.a takl. aqmetitoliuch- 


tic, ranging from the highly competent to the 
very weak. There is also a degree of eclecticism 
about the opinions expressed: whereas all the 
other contributors are pessimistic about the 
future, Mnhur, a World Bank economist, con- 
cludes that “the prospects for Amazonian de- 
velopment are brighter than they have ever 
been”. 

Jean Jackson represents a completely diffe- 
rent strand of contemporary North American 
anthropology in that her theoretical alle- 
giances are to social psychology and socio- 
linguistics rather than to biology or ecology. 
First and foremost, though. The Fish People is 
a monographic study of the Barfi, one of a dozen 
distinct Tukanoan language-groups of the 
North-west Amazon who. by virtue of an ex- 
traordinary rule of linguistic exogamy, are 
bound together into a regional system of un- 
usual complexity for Amazonia. Although it is 
a competent and very readable study, it inevit- 
ably lies in the shadow of the remarkably de- 
tailed and comprehensive monographs of 
Stephen and Christine Hugh-Jones on the 
Barasann, close neighbours tn the Bar A and 
culturally very similar. As Jackson herself very 
properly acknowledges, her debt to the Hugli- 
Joneses in terms both of ethnographic informa- 
tion and of analytical insight is “immeasur- 
able". Even so. some readers may find The 
Fish People a more accessible introduction to ’ 
North-west Amazon society precisely because 
it is analytically less sophisticated than the 
Hugh-Joneses' books and also because it 
emphasizes that no one Tukanoan group can 
be fully understood in isolation from the re- 
gional system of which it forms a part. 

This regional system in the North-west Ama- 
zon poses an interesting challenge both to evo- 
lutionary ecologists and to those of a more 
intellectualist persuasion. Much historical 
work remains to be done, but it is clear that the 
present social configuration of the region is a 
mere shadow of the elaboTate TOcial_s^ siern 
sionaries undermined it in the last century. 
Ecological anthropologists have tended to 
argue that aboriginal social systems of such 
' complexity were necessarily confined to Che 
vdrzea, the nutrient-rich environment adjacent 
to the Amazon and the other white-water fiv- 
ers. But the Northwest Amazon is a nutrient- 
poor region t of predominantly black-water riv- 
ers. Clearly more data is needed to resolve this 
apparent paradox. Perhaps greater theoretical 
sophistication is required also. 


hiking or walking or riding. Although this book 
records his most recent. Peruvian journey, it 
is strongly reinforced by earlier travels through 
the Andes which enabled Mr Wright to learn 
Quechua - which he prefers to call Runasimi, 
the Indians' own word for the lingua franca of 
the Inca Empire. He notes that “languages 
shape, and are shaped by< culture as a whole. 
When people lose their language for another, 
profound distortions may affect their visions of 
.the. world.” His own fluency in Runasimi un- 
doubtedly contributed .a great deal to this ex- 
traordinarily perceptive ihterpretatlon of the ' 
“two worlds of Peru". . 
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William Feaver 

HELEN NICOLL and JAN PIENKOWSKI 

Owl at School 

0434954314 

Mog In f he Fog 

0434954306 

Heinemann.£3.95. 


Meg the wiry witch and Nog her familiar, a 
black-and-white-striped cat with a tail like a 
frayed bootlace, are the perfect couple: one 
the animator with startling abilities, the other 
easily rattled. Like Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panzn. Dan Dare and Digby. Meg and Mag 
need each other. Mog stops Meg being entirely 
flyaway. Meg makes Mog's hair stand on 
end. 

Jan Pierikowski likes to give the impression 
of composing straight from the typescript. 
■'CRUNCH", il says, in red. as Snowy the 
young owl crashes ("Ooops!") into a bright 
green conifer. “Crashed again!" Mog observes, 
and Meg. who always knows best, has the 
answer: “He ll have to go to school." Mog in the 
Fog begins even more simply “Goodbye Owl”. 
Meg says to the chastened Snowy ns she achieves 
*. lift-off on her broomstick with Mog and a 
cooking-pot as payload. The owlet, trapped in 
the house, says nothing, but looks doleful. The 
sky is blue, the blossom is candyfloss and the 
objective lies on the next page. “Mog wanted to 
climb the highest mountain in the world." 

Helen Nicoll’s texts are admirably minimal. 
Whether it is Snowy learning to cope with owl-' 
hood or Meg and Mog and SherpaTsing mak- 
ing their way up -an Everest that appears to 
have come off a Primula cheese packet, ‘he 
developments are kept strictly logical and the 
surprises are mostly visual. One at a time the 
ai$V fieep-la q‘ mysfene £ as* Yfi e*>og 
Srictorrian join* . 

IflhTieftUowsW's'styfe Is pari childish. 

. part, jolly-well-aharchic. He has’ no reverence 
for pictorial conventions. Frieze figures turn 


into silhouettes, bristle into graffiti violence 
and subside into bland reassurance. Some- 
times the skies are shocking pink instead of 
intense blue. Often what at first looks a blank 
page proves to be a cavern or forest . The fog is 
solid grey. 

Imitators of Pierikowski- children as well as 
misguided adults- lend to overlook his subtle- 
ties. Meg may always be a thing of shreds and 
pipecleaners- that's her privilege - but the rest 
of the characters alter according to circum- 
stances. Mog's tail is an unfailing indication of 
mood. Snowy's eyes register round-the clock 
anxiety. Household objects are drawn clearly 
enough to remind one of the letters of the 
alphabet (B for Butter, M for Mug); the 
fantastic events are diagrammatic, as a rule, 
hinting perhaps (hat geometry is the key to the 
mysteries. 

When Pierikowski piles on the effects - in his 
brilliant pop-up The Haunted House, for exam- 
ple, and the companion volume on robots - the 
style becomes formidably mechanistic. Limbs 
are always primitive and forms are lumpy, as in 
late Philip Guston. In the Meg and Mog books, 
though, fat lines and thin lines are played off 
against each other. Bubblegum lettering on the 
front covers competes with blackboard writ- 
ing. Mog's electric whiskers and Meg’s skimpy 
hair are contrasted with the plump bodies of 
ingrinues. 

All sorts of games are developed from the 
standard element of comic strips. As in Hergri’s 
Tintin, the speech balloons bulge and shiver in 
reaction to the words they contain. What in- 
itially strikes one as being all too straightfor- 
ward always proves to be complicated enough 
to sustain Interest over many readings until the 
book is worn out. 

Helen Nicoll and Jan Pierikowski have 
established a robust set of conventions. Their 
thin, square books are post-Seuss in attitude: 

Dicinf 

Peanuts (wfth "Good OV Cb6tley Brown”) \s 
• for Softies , tbe Meg; arid Mog stories seize: hold . • 
Meg works her magic, Mog reacts and the audi- 
ence joins in. 


mm 


Neil Philip 

* SUSAN DICKINSON (Editor) 

The Restless Ghost 
' 318pp. Collins'. £5.95. . 
r 0 Op 19£»7? 2 . , . 

A ghostly encounter is preserved In Robert 
Hum’s Popular Romances of the West of Eng- 
land’. ; . 

He turned his' great ugly face on me, glared abroad 
his great eyes, ope ned his mouth , and U was a mouth 
. sure nuff. Then 1 saw pieces of sea-weed and bits of 
- slicks Inhls whiskers; the flesh of his face and hands 
. .' were parboiled, just like. a. woman's hands after a. 

good day's washing. Well, I did not like his looks a 
. .bit,' arid sheeted off; but he, followed close by my 
side, arid T could hear ihe waier squashing in his 
. shties every step he U»k: 

^ '^ The ghost.in this itbry does not, do anything 


rPI 


gbost ahd'' hjor ro r Slpfiesl' th<£ difference be- 
i • ; ;f tween a hirit and a di^ctsiatqment .. .• >■'. 
•, : - ; .-v 7 -Iff her an Wojjjv The RQIfas Gho&, first 
published' fti' 1970,’ Susan Dicliinson gathered 
■ s .;tojJetheri;a g'rtiup Of. stories in which whqt Is 
. suggested qtyays outweighs what is 'shown. 

. What U there tb. mark Alan Gainer’s “Feel 
. Free” as a ghpit. story af all, /save the implied 
. ; : answer iq Sandro's; “Shall Lseeybu next time 
. ^ v '! round?” asBrian moves away into the/ Tunnel 
Of. Love? In idverai of. these tales, for instance 
■ W.F. Harvey^ insiclioiis ’“August Heat”, the 
V : true cHmB'x.occurs in the reader's imagination, 

. when the print has stopped . the most explicit 
^story, HiP,Lpv.ei?r?ft*s “The Moon Bog”, Is 
: ajsp the least satisfying. 

• . Garner’s “Feel Freehand Leon Garfield's 
; H The; Restless Ghost” are ’the prizes of the 
collectfori. for neither is available elsewhere 
and 1 both! represent their authors at an intri- 
* ^uifigpbinl jn ‘their .development. ; “FeeJ, Free” 
: is'^rttimatdy linkedin language a nd.. Ihejnp (° 


unmade television script, it tentatively estab- 
lishes one linguistic strand of the novel that was 
“ to folloW it. Red Shift. The theme, as. In so 
many ghost stories, is the, mystery of tiirie. 

. “The Restless Ghost” marked the first appear- 
ance of Garfield's comic duo Bostock and Har- 
ris; and holds a fine balance between fear and 
laughter. 

ert The other stories include Joan Aiken's light- 

'll- hearted ‘The Apple of Trouble", in which the 
Furies turn up on a present-day doorstep with 
kuJ vengeance in mind; two minatory tales by that 
rof ■ underrated writer William Croft Dickinson, 
ids including. an early “haunted computer” story, 
r a “ His Own Number"; and representative stor- 
,sa ies by H.G.Wells, M.R.James, Nigel Kneale 
my and other amateurs of what E.F.Benson calls 
hls “the shaded side of things". 

Benson’s contribution, “The Bus Conduc- 
ing tor"; is a version, expanded to fit the conven- 
.5 the literary ghost story, of an anecdote 

'q. ' in 'pral; cirpultitlon, commonly • referred to by 
0(1 key sentence, spoken by a sepulchral drtv-. . 
3e- er, "RppiTi forpne MtW’. 1 Th is driver delivers 
the: wurnirigin a higHt .vision of .a hefe; then 
irst reappears in the daytime as a lift- attendant or 
, («$ •*>. Benson’s story) bus-conductor! His face 

Is and words, alert the person who saw the hekrse 

y,n. to an impending accident, and he Or she draws 

eel ,ba?k in .time. All those in the lift ;qr bus art 
led .killed.. Augustus Hare records a.yersioqlthat 
m i located the warning .vision at Glamis Castle., 
na st °ry iii the book is Stevenson’s 

iqe the;;|ptde Imp”: as perfectly shaped arid 
the compelling as the, trftditional tales he Wfis iiri- 
m, itatirig, .It-ls. a sharrie, when Stevenson's lari* . 
\ai guagojs so rbyth.mical and expressive, so riilcely : 

, is judgedj tJiat byo errors in Susan Dickinson’s 
,, have been left uncorreqted in this new 

a s edition. 

the Since this book fii^t, appeared several chi^ 

sre dren’s writers, notably Philippa Pearce and 
tn- John Gordon, have played subtle, enriching 
se . changes on the model of the literary ghefit^tory 

to perfegted b y M R,. James, ihe model to which 


Blake Morrison 

KIT WRIGHT 

Poems for 9- Year-Olds and Under 
Illustrated by Michael Foreman 
191pp. Kestrel. £5.95. 

0722657900 

Kit Wright is a much-admired writer of chil- 
dren's and adult verse, and a natural choice for 
an anthologist. Humorous without being fac- 
etious, keen on traditional forms but unstuffy 
about prosaic departures, well versed (it 
seems) in the silliness of children but careful 
not merely to pander to them - clearly he has 
the right credentials. The same, unfortunately, 
cannot be said of the series to which his anthol- 
ogy belongs: the drably titled Poems for 9- 
Year-Olds and Under comes in the wake of 
Poems for 7- Year-Olds and Under , a fine dis- 
tinction indeed and one that makes little sense 
except commercially. But Wright has stuck to 
his task- and produced a lively, eclectic un- 
assuming book, which offers a refreshing break 
from more staid anthologies. 

Not that Wright has perversely avoided the 
canon. Lear, Carroll and A. A. Milne are here, 
as are Christina Rossetti, Walter de la Mare 
and Charles Causley. But Lear is represented 
not by “The Quangle Wangle’s Hat" but its 
lesser-known offshoot “The Pobble Who Has 
No Toes’ 1 , and de la Mare not by “Up Tails 
Down Tails” but by “Tom’s Little Dog". If the 
book is free of the Pooh-and-Paddington cosi- 
ness that tends to infect English anthologies, 
that is in part because Wright has made a point 
of drawing on American children’s poetry. 
Robert Frost contributes the opening piece, 
“The Pasture" (with its unsentimental invita- 
tion “you come too”) and e e cummings the 
sinisterly lisping “Chanson Innocente II” (with 

phmjtthino*. twitchv witches, itchy mninip* 
and homa-nob goblins), and there are several 
leaser rknowh United States contributors, of 
whom L auiS E. RlU f lUVus ( A ugend flt Lak e 
Okeefinokee") is outstanding. Anon figures 
largely, but also the semi-anonymous, those 
not often met with in anthologies. An indica- 
tion of Wright’s wide trawling can be found in 
the acknowledgments page, which Indicates 
that several of the poems have not previously 
been published in book form. 

Many of the choices take the conventional 


routes of children's poetry: nonsense po^ 
rhymes and jingles, cumulative memory^; ' 
like “There was an old woman whoswaC 
a fly", animals both real (Ogden Nash's - tS 
song of canaries / Never varies, / And ^ 
they’re molting / They’re pretty revohW) 
and imaginary (the mnrrog, the multikert* 
go), the experience of eating disgusting food B 
putting up with eccentric relatives. Ba 
Wright’s own poetry is notable for its blad 
comedy and this gives a special edge to hi 
selection, which is not afraid to admit that fe« 
malice, rivalry, mockery, banality and fah 
piny their part in the world of the child, h 
Carey Blylon’s “Night Starvation" Un* t 
Rufus, reaching for his false teeth on the bed- [ 
side table, has his hand bitten off; Unde John's t 
huge backside, in a poem by Ronald Wright. ‘ 
leaves no room for passengers in his HA 
Royce; and when James Fenton's tipsy moot 
is spotted by an owl - “clunk". Michael Pen- 
man's illustrations are especially good in bring- 
ing out the book's humour: when in one pon 
a father falls asleep while reading a bedtime 
story to his son, the boy’s malicious gtec 
finding himself in power over his parent is ptf- 
fectly captured. 

There are indulgent moments, partkuUd} 
with contemporaries. Leonard Clark, Mtdud 
Rosen and Roger McGough are perhaps i> : 
evitable in anthologies of this kind, but led • 
jaded alongside the ebullient Spike MWips 
Tom Pickard's in-joke about meeting Jefflfe * 
tall coming up on the down escalator (andris 
versa) hardly earns its place; Michael BiH 
win's malodorous Yeti is no longer funny nta 
cracks about BO seem as distant os adverts 
ments for Pepsodent; and several poems s? ■ 
too much about being poems. Above all, tbet - 
are too many poems about cats: Wright it a 
good company, of course, catolatry brag ij; 
prevalent among today’s poets as' it was i» I; 
Ellnt’s day (Peter Porter, George Macbeth, f 
Alan Brown john and Gavin Ewart are notalk 

_allrni mp 1 - 11 — ) ' *~ * WU-fi * 1 

about four too many. 

No children's anthology could hope loon- 
late Ted Hughes's and Seamus Heaney's ft 
Rattle Bag. Wright does not make the riu'tlik 
of trying to compete: his readership Is coofii»i 
to a younger age-group, and his Mlectiwk 
slimmer. But he has come up with a boo 
which in its own quiet way is just as qairtT 1 ^ 
distinctive. 


Not rough enough 

Alan Brownjohn h “sanH 


JOHN ROWE TOWNSEND 
Cloudy Bright 
154pp. Kestrel. £5.50. 
0722658699 


have been smoothed away loo efficiently. 

Sam Is forgetful, with, an air of forgem 
about people just as he overlooks ■ 
in cars and film dropped in the street. 
more meticulous, and has kept, In 
her family relationships - with a ptcely 
array of parents and grandparents * .» Jt 
repair. Unconsciously, she tomes wegg 
feckless Sam into a sense, of 
there Is some pleasant play with W ?** ' ^ 
learning the value of a person goes aWJ 
leamina a visual sense that will ^ 


The narrative in John Rowe Townsend's new feckless Som into a sense of res^^ 

novel for teenagers is shared, in brief alternat- there is some pleasant play with the i«a 

ing chapters, between the two main characters; learning the value of a person goes alojj** 

and the tale is thus a little reminiscent of the learning a visual sense that; vM'JjgR, 

method adopted in John Fowles’s The Codec- young man a better photographer. Tcnn^ 

tor. For Jenny Midhurst (whose name and resi- , is too subtle to end his npvely th ither 

dence tie her ..to the affluent south), the trip happy conclusion or sotne'charicpinS 

- from home in Surrey to Brighton^ where she and the mishaps and coincident^ 

<- meets Sam, Horsfall from Bradford, three years path unobtrusively .catch the 1 ippW®|v.; 

. older and a polytechnic student studying feel of adolescent living. . ; - . V - 

photography,, is a tentative, venture into what Yet the manipulation of the P 10 ! 
become a. relationship, though .she can’t these two finally together relies 9 
■ be sure, Sam is certainly not outto put her in a \ of some corners, and more than?. IJ.W 
collection of girls, but for him the encounter is tionallty irt some minor character; » 
nothing more tjian an excellent efiance jo bor- see that the sexy, amblt.^ 

. row Jenny’s camera and take shots for a com- photography class Would scoop h« 
petition which might land him a job*! ' she doesn't win the prize) 

Jenny is, therefore the emotional innocent, looks in the newspaper ^office, 

and Sam the opportunist Who will - !or jso he reader. The narratiye has' to P ass 
thinks - use her forhis own purposes. But the some important considerations 
outcome is far more reassuring than; ip Fow- ’ and money to keep Sqm a T J 3 ar en^ 
le§ s parable of beauty destroyed, and for that Sam’s poly, and his aunt's hou S ' J thta ^ 
matter more comfortable thari much current routine apd stereotyped 

flctioft ' The 8 enre continues to be a middle-class settings in wh l ? ^ 
difficult one in ,whicb to steer a middle course 1 with such ease ; Sketchiness of . Ht# 
between garish sophisticat ion and an uncon- always matter in fiction if 


■-“•v .wiiidsiiu iwi- is loo suoue io enu ius nyvci 

ie her ..to the affluent south), the trip happy conclusion or sotne’chflsicp 111 ^ 
j>me in : Sqr rty to Brighton, where she and the mishaps and coincident^ 

>am i Horsfall from Bradford, three years path unobtrusively catch the' / 

and a polytechnic student studying feel of adolescent living. . 

raphy,. is a tentative, venture into what Yet the manipulation of the P 10 ! ! : ! 

lecome a. relationship, though .she can’t these two finally together relies 9^ .^ 

, Sam iseertainly not ootto put hey in a \ of some corners, and morethan 

on of girls, but for him the encounter is tionallty irt some minor charade^- » 

! ittore tjian an excellent chance |q bor- . - see that the sexy, arabi.tlq)«F‘^^il 

Itiv's camera and tflke shots for li rnm. n Un»nnrnnlm nlnac tbnilld SCOOP his JO It. ■» 


yincing skirting pf the issues. Only (he most 
adroit and sensitive of treatments keeps it alive 

8J1 A Vfllifi Pnrm nf j - • 


■ ' wf/an oiiyw iu UiC auwww v* .^—7 

.. as a valid form of offering for readers in this age attempts to be, somethir 

group. Cloudy Bright is written with this- au-; yrith the obscure.-sep&c 0 
„ jndJiQnQSiy,. and -with some ■ . \ »comes from.a feelia&^ 


100KS m tne newspaper^u.-w, - . . 

reader. The narratiye has' to P ass n f £^ 

some important consi de ! hl -V A'®? 
and money to keep S^m and ^ 

Sam’s poly, and his 

routine apd stereotyped b .^ K ^,^ nn y:^ 
middle-class settings in wb ^ 

with such ease; sketc ^^^traltK^^S 
always matter in fiction if jre 

true; But such deUcotesp^^^:^ 
to the success of .this llkea^^. .^.^ 
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the tax-farming system, but the episode is 
probably truncated. 

The common misapprehension that the 
Pharisees' objection to tax-collectors was a 
matter of ritual purity is based on a misreading 
of the Mishnah, which says (Tohorot, 7:6), “If 
taxgathers entered a house all that is in it 
becomes unclean." This does not mean that 
tax-gatherers were held to exude a special kind 
of uncleanness. Their uncleanness was simply 
that of all ordinary persons who were not 
haverim, ie, had not made a special undertak- 
ing to keep an unusual standard of ritual 
purity. The Mishnah passage concerns only the 
house of a haver. Ordinary visitors who 
entered a house in the absence of its owner 
could be trusted not to handle the contents, but 
tax-collectors were assumed in such a case to 
have handled everything in assessing the 
wealth of the owner. 

Jesus' attempt to win over the tax-collectors 
to a better way of life was thus in no way 
opposed to the outlook of any other religious 
Jews. Some Pharisees may have objected on 
the ground that association with desperate 
criminals was more likely to affect Jesus' 
character for the worse than theirs for the 
better; but Jesus' nationwide campaign of 
repentance in preparation for the Messianic 
era was too bold to be affected by such 
considerations. 

HYAM MACCOBY. 

Leo Baeck College, SO East End Road, London N3. 

'Sir John Did His Duty' 

Sir, - Your reviewer’s reverence for the Au- 
stralian constitution (Letters, June 29) is mis- 
placed, as he hurries, like Sir Garfield Bar- 
wick, to take refuge in legalisms. The “con- 
stitution" is actually part of a Free Trade Act of 
1901, imperial legislation which converted the 
Australian colonies into something like the 
EEC but SUOeeflsfally-asjrififlH fh<» Vprv limited 
expectations and assumptions of the repre- 
nf rfdnnint lunri ripvfririDers. mer- 
chants and defence interests who drafted it. 
The Act has no ringing preamble or uplifting 
rhetoric concerning the principles of Austra- 
lian parliamentary democracy, because there 
weren’t any. The Act embodies the conviction 
that the people should continue to be governed 


by highly dlitist Legislative Councils which 
called the shots and set the boundaries of poli- 
tical action. This great fear of democracy was 
then buik into an equally undemocratic Sen- 
ate, elected upon the false notion that the 
several States have the same population and 
hence demand equal representation in Parlia- 
ment. It is depressing that even apologists for 
the anti-Labor forces can seriously defend 
attempts to perpetuate this ludicrous Act. 

L. L. ROBSON. 

Department of History, University of Melbourne. 
Parkvilte, Victoria, Australia. 

The Elgin Marbles 

Sir, - Stephen Spender, reviewing the Roger 
Kinks journals (June 29) quotes John Gold- 
smith’s view: “Majority opinion is that clean- 
ing the dirt of ages from the sculptures [the 
Elgin Marbles] vastly improved them . . 

How can marble sculptures be vastly im- 
proved by the use of copper-wire brushes to 
scrub them? Is this a technique recommended 
by “majority opinion”? 

GRAHAM B1NNS. 

The British Committee for the Restitution of the 
Parthenon Marbles, 13a Hillgate Street, London W8. 

Protecting Chatsworth 

Sir, - I have enjoyed Eric Korn’s “Remain- 
ders” too long and too much to relish com- 
menting adversely on his pleasantries (July 13) 
at the expense of the Duke of Devonshire, who 
is not only the Chancellor of my university but 
also a generous patron of the arts in the 
North-west. In this region, especially at pres- 
ent, such benefactors are as greatly valued as 
they are thin on the ground. I happen to know, 
from a personal conversation with him, how 
different the Duke’s views on the sate of his 
pictures are from those light-heartedly attri- 

of pomposity or worse for making such a 
statement lu yum nut minis did I not believe 
that two fundamental issues are in danger of 
being overlooked in thisjeu d’esprlt. 

First, the Duke is not selling off “these few 
bits and bobs” out of philistlnical cupidity, but 
with the aim of funding a Chatsworth Trust.so 
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that, after his own death, the future of that 
important piece of our national heritage (the 
c!ich£ is unavoidable) is guaranteed at no 
expense to the nation or to voluntary bodies 
such as the National Trust. Not to rejoice at 
finding oneself brought, by a single sale, so 
much nearer to the achievement of that aim 
than one had expected, and with the necessity 
of further sales correspondingly diminished, 
would be less than human. However, to have 
been prepared, in the first place, to dispose of 
these pictures to the British Museum at a 
fraction of even their estimated market value 
is, I would have thought, hardly mercenary. 

That the British Museum could not raise 
even that sum surely demonstrates that “the 
arts in this country are desperately starved of 
funds" (the Duke’s words, not mine). A 
comparison of the sum that the Treasury will 
now receive in taxes from the sale with the cost 
of buying the collection for the nation when it 
was offered would be less depressing if one 
thought the money might now be directed to 
the establishing of a purchasing fund for our 
galleries and museums: if it were, the Duke's 
expressed hope that “some good might come 
out of this in the end” would be realized, and 
no one would be more pleased at that than he. 
DENNIS WELLAND. 

University of Manchester. 

Women's Poetry 

Sir, - For some time I’ve believed that most 
feminist complaints about discrimination 
against women in literature were unfounded. 
I’m now forced to question this assumption in 
the light of suspicions confirmed by the July 6 
issue of the TLS. “Outside Oswiecim”, a most 
moving and important pdem by Carol 
Rumens, occupies an entire page in that issue. 
Why is there no mention of it on the front 
cover? Had it been a poem of equal length and 

fift y-; tos aa d i b m a, 

front-page news? 

Again, Neil Corcoran’s review in the same 
. issue of Michael. Schmidt’s Some Contempor- 
ary Poets of Britain andlreland names the two 
(!) women represented by fine poems in that 
anthology only by name. Surely the anthology, 
with all its merits, is unbalanced with respect to 
women’s poetry? Neil Corcoran, who is n 
perceptive critic, might have remarked on this . 
feet had he not beoin so. concerned to define 
what he takes poetry now to be. Women are, 
apparently, neither a “party" in their own right 
(good) nor worthy of consideration by the 
“parties" in power. Yet Neil, Corcoran doesn’t 
. quote or. discuss a single poem as a poem. 
Without wishing to defend the politics of 
feminism, I do wish you gents would read us 
with thd same attention you read each other. 
Or are we playing in a different league? 

ANNE STEVENSON. 

30 Logan Street, Langley Park. Durham. 

Publishing Relations 

Sir, - We would like to correct Robert Hewl- 
son’s mistaken impression that Chatto and 
1 Windus is tfie parent company of Virago Press 
(Behind the Lines, JUly:20). Vi rago was foiind- 
: ed as an independent company in 1976 and in 
1982 became the fourth member of the Chatto 
and Windus,Bodley Head, Jonathan Cape and 
Virago Group. Whilst this family analogy could 
•= be stretched to sister, there are no grounds for 
' parenthood. ' . - ?’ ■ 

LENNIE GOODINGS. 

Virago Press, 41 WllHani IV Street, Londoij WC2, 
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Just Impediment 

: Sir, - In your issue of July 6, Harold Hobson 
repiarks, in his Cbnunehtary on William Doug- 
las Home's bavid and Jonathan, thfitthe “just 
'impediment” clause In the marriage service in; 
; ^the Book of Common Prayer has never been, 
1 ! : taken advantage Of. before, ft is not rife Sr to ine 
Whether Sir Harold meant to apply his remark 
; ^ Strictly to tfte theatre, biif. the.clauseis the bfasls- 
> ‘ of o'femous.Wene In Chapter 26 pf fane Eyre,' 

■ In which Masbn intbrrtiptS the marriage 6f Jane 
! and Rochester on behalf qf his, sister, 'the firm 
: Mrs Rochester, the “madwoman in, tnS'a t Me” v 

. MARTHA PUNT.'"' ■> 

‘172 Cherry Hill Drive: Bridgeport , 
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